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THE FALSE STEP. 



CHAPTER L 



i know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Ox of womanhood to call her ; twizt the two 
She stands, as, that were loath to lose her, this. 
To win her most impatient. The young year 
Trembling and blushing, 'twizt the striving kissM 
Of parting spring and meeting fomm^, seems 
Her only paralld. Viroinius. 

To rail against the present system of society, its somewhat 
difficult code of laws, and oflen irksome ceremonies, its 
practised artifice, and puerile want of candour, would only 
be to express, what ail in turn feel, submit to, and condemn. 
Even to say that it puts a severe restraint on the feelings of 
the heart, and levels the good and intelligent with the bad, 
the foolish and the ignorant, would be but to mingle truth 
and falsehood together, and to betray an indiscreet and dis- 
contented rather than a wise or subdued spirit. Society, 
with all these enumerated evils, is, we hope, more conducive 
to virtue than at the first glance it may appear to be. But 
that it is unfavourable to the growth and development of 
• * deep-rooted sentiment and impassioned afiection, may be 
^ inferred from the infrequency of these qualities themselves, 
"s^ and their many and ill-fabricated imitations. 

, All appear, or profess, to feel, acutely, long and deeply s 

L^ew (perhaps fortunately) really do so. 

a 

^ Their hearts, wounded like the woimded air, 
^ Soon close. 

^ Nature, however, will not be entirely outraged : in some 

^ she plants the germs of genuine feeling, and, in spite of 

fbe bollowness or selfishness by which it may be surrounded. 
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will not suffer it to be uprooted. It grows and expands with 
the heart that nourishes it, and according as it is well or 
ill directed, becomes the source of exquisite happiness or 
most enduring misery, or, as in the instance of Jeannette 
Langham, of nnich good and ill intimately inworen. 

We present her to the reader at the moment of her return 
from scl^pgl to Langham Court, — the home of her childhood 
and the elysium of her imagination. A father and sister, by 
whom she was tenderly beloved, had anxiously awaited her 
arrival. Pressing her again and again to their hearts, they 
congratulated her and themselves that she was now to live 
entirely with them. 

Jeannette had quitted school for the last time, and her 
moistened eyes attested that she was not insensible to the 
affectionate welcome that had greeted her. But her heart 
was too full for utterance. It might have been supposed, 
that excess of pleasure had taken away her voice. Her 
sister, however, more justly interpreted her silence ; and 
anxious to divert her thoughts, which she saw were reverting 
to former welcomes home from a beloved but now deceased 
mother, she said to Mr. Langham : 

" May I tell Jeannette, my dear father, who is here ?" 

The well-timed question broke the thraldom of her secret 
feelings. 

" Oh, who, Matilda ?" 

'' Only HsimondV* 

" Only Hamond f" echoed the transported girl. " Is 
he indeed here ? Ah, my dear, dear brother T* — for at that 
moment Hamond himself was in sight, and with the rapidity 
that affection gives to the foot. of early youth, she bounded^ 
ibrth to meet him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

"^ W ho IB the owner of a treaiare 
Above all value, but without offence 
May glory in the glad possession of it ? 

Mabsinqxk. 

^'^How well she hr looking!" said Mr. Langham, as hiisT 
6ye followed Jeannette proudly and almost exultingly. 
^* Matilda, do you not think she grows more and more pain-' 
fliUy like her poor mother ?" 

Mr. Langham's voice, as he put this question, lowered to 
tiie tone of sadness ; and his eye, as it still rested on Jean- 
nette, might have been said to stream with light, so mingled 
and so powerful were the feelings with which he regarded 
her. Love and joy and hope, fear and pride and memory, 
were all in that look ; yet its expression was that of sorrow. 
Jeannette suddenly turned while he was thus gazing on her, 
and she felt as if words of kindness and affection had been 
addressed to her. Pressing her lip to his cheek, she mur- 
mured <' My dear kind father !" 

Mr. Langham folded her fondly and repeatedly to his 
heart : and Jeannette fitlle suspected how much of bitter 
grief was mingled with this demonstration of her father's 
love. But Mr. Langham well knew it, and trusted not his 
voice with words till he could assume the appearance and 
the tone of gayety. Yet, to a spectator uninformed of the 
leading pissages of his life, happiness would not only have 
teemed within Mr. Langham's grasp, but bending sponta- 
neously towards h*m. Did he then cast the blessing from 
him ? No ; but when most it wooed him, then did he feel 
the most severely what it is to have poisoned the waters of 
fife at their source. His sunk cheek became paler, and the 
heaviness of care on hi^ still h indsome countenance became 
Aore apparent. Time had had comparatively but a small 
share in tracing the deep lines of anxiety that his face ex- 
hibited when entirely at rest; for Mr. Langham, at the 
commencement of this history, was little more than forty-five 
Jfears of age. Yet passion, suffering, and disappointment 
Were so skongly impressed upon it, that it might be said tO' 

1* 
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resemble those seas which even when frozen retain llieir 
impetuous character. 

Persons now first introduced to him naturally ascribed 
this shade upon his brow and melancholy on his spirit to the 
loss of Mrs. Langham, for whom he still wore deep mourn- 
ing ; while earlier acquaintances, less charitably, but more 
truly remarked that this want of cheerfulness had not been 
really increased by that affliction. 

Such was the impression made by Mr. Langham beyond 
the circle of his own family : within it, he was all and every 
thing that a wise and indulgent father, a judicious friend, and 
intelligent companion, can become. His conduct as an 
anxious and alFectionatc parent was and had been unim- 
peachable ; and so duteous and gentle-hearted had he 
hitherto found his children, that every care bestowed upon 
them seemed *' twice-blessed." 

Mr. Langham knew how to value so primary a blessing, and 
at times this more than repaid iiim for every suffering. But 
there were moments when this very happiness was converted 
into suffering, and totally overcame him. He saw the per- 
spective of his children's lives clouded, and regret became 
remorse. What had been undefinable de{)ression was 
changed to an agonizing malady of soul, the worse and more 
fatal that it passed away only to return with greater violence 
and more subduing sorrow. 

His two elder children were unfortunately aware of these 
silent struggles and their cause. Matilda, from long study 
of his countenance, could therein read his heart. And what 
a volume had it been to her ! Day by day, as slie perused 
it, she became more fully acquainted with the force of human 
passions and the fallacy of human wishes. She drew from 
her silent observations lessons of wisdom and truth, that 
strengthened her understanding, and gave elevation to her 
views. 

The pity she felt for her father increased her love for him ; 
and this sentiment, which by many cannot be indulged 
without lowering its object, was in her the fosterer of re- 
spect. 

Hamond's feelings were, alas ! very different : his know- 
ledge of facts was more recent and less faithful than his 
sister's, and be was yet writhing, under, the pain they had 
givea hinu 
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Matilda had held no communication with her brother, but 
she felt much and deeply for him. His heart seemed to her 
at war with the world and himself, and in rebellion against 
heaven and his destiny. At times he appeared to her as if 
afraid of confronting facts-} at others, as if he had steeled 
himself to defy them. 

Once or twice, by a probing inquiry, she had sought to 
force his confidence. She longed to sooth and comfort 
him, and, with a woman's logic persuaded herself, that her 
true and heartfelt sympathy il^ould more than supply the 
deficiency of arguments, if these should fail her. 

But Hamond evaded or repelled all her efforts, and his 
looks agreed but too well with his words, when he told her 
that he scorned consolation. 

Such was the condition of several members of Jeannette's 
family at the period of her return. The excitement of her 
arrival, at first, indeed, banished all melancholy, whether of 
prospect or reti*ospect ; her genuine gayety of heart being, 
like Falstafifs wit, productive of the same good quality in 
others. 

But, excited spirits, even when called into play by the 
affections, soon subside — (to think how soon, is one of the 
saddest offices imposed by experience) — and Matilda began 
seriously to apprehend that the change in Hamond must 
call forth remarks from Jeannette. And, as she watched 
her light form, elastic from tiie ethereal cheerfulness that 
animated her, as much as from delicacy of proportion, many 
anxious fears obtruded themselves on her mind. What ! if 
this bud of beauty should feel the canker too ? — if her fiiU ■ 
and generous heart should be made to suffer what HamoQd'B-< 
is bearing and mine has borne ?. 
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CHAPTER m. 



•Pour thoa oil 



In the same yase with vinegar, in vain 

Wouldst thou persuade the unsocial streami 

To mix. Potter's iBscHYLirs. 

Decision was never Matilda^s characteristic, and there 
#a8 one point on which her judgment always wavered, 
which was, whether Jeannette should, or should not, he 
tufiered to remain in her present happy ignorance. One 
human counsellor alone did she ever consult on the doubt 
that now distressed her. 

" Ought I, my dear friend, or ought T not, to acquaint Jean- 
nette before she enters the world, with the sad detail«» of her 
mother's life ?" This direct inquiry was addressed to Mrs. 
Leonard, by whom both she and her sister had been edu- 
cated. Fortunately for Matilda, Mrs. Leonard did not 
waver: her reply was prompt and decisive, and was asr 
Ibllows : — 

MBS. Leonard's letteb. 

** No I My dear young friend, you must not reveal to ' 
Jeannette her mother's history : if possible, she must never 
know it. In all other cases, I should most probably say, the 
whole truth, and no concealment ; but with regard to your 
sister, I say, any thing but the truth, and every device possi- 
ble to shield her from it. I admit the soundness of your 
arguments in favour of a contrary line of conduct ; but I 
should tremble for the future peace of Jeannette, if I thought 
the experiment were now to be made on her. 

" 1 need not remind you of her intense love fOr the parent ' 
she has lost. You witnessed her grief, as far as g#ief can 
be witnessed ; and for a time you felt persuaded that she, 
too, would die. I well remember your belief then was, that 
departed spirits might, and most probably did, suffer almost 
as much as their survivors on earth, from the pang of sepa- 
ration. Your inference from this belief asi long as Jean^* 
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Bette'H cheek continued colourless and her eye languid, wasf 
that she would be snatched from you, to be placed in her 
mother's bosom. 

<' I can imagine that I hear you say. Why remind me now 
of what I have so frequently condemned as presumptuous ? 
Simply to tell you, my dear Matilda, that the heart of your 
beloved Jeannette is too much like your own. Within it 
there is a deep well-spring of love for the mother she has 
lost. Mingle one drop of bitterness or shame with its now 
tranquil waters, and you will destroy her happiness for ever.- 
^^ To all outward appearance, Jeannette has recovertd 
her spirits ; but you will find, now she is constantly with 
you, that the thought of her mother is seldom absent from 
her mind. I had a fresh proof of this a few days before she 
lefl me. In her presence I was remarking on the superi- 
ority of parental love to filial, and adduced numerous in- 
stances in proof of this fact. • Jeannette listened atten- 
tively ; but when I ceased to speak, in the firm tone she 
always uses when excited, she Qxclaimed, ** It is not true !" 
Her kindhng eye and crimsoned brow bore credible testis 
mony that the chord so unintentionally touched had never 
eeased to vibrate, and that she spoke from the resistless 
impulse of her own emotions. 

" No, then, I repeat it, my beloved and respected Ma-' 
tilda, you must not venture to make the communication 
about which you have so long hesitated. Jeannette ha» 
escaped this painful knowledge at school, and in the world 
who will dare to tell her ? She is, I think, the least selfish^ 
ef human beings, the kindest and the best I But she is not 
the most easily induced to take the views of others. How 
astonishingly firm have we both seen her, when acting in 
what she considered a good cause ! Ho-^ glad, too, have 
we botl^been, when talking over this point of her charac- 
ter, this dangerous firmness, to borrow the definition of a 
monarch who wanted it, and call it excess of constaDcy, 
mther than by a worse name. 

'* Such a girl would not, under any circumstances, be 
easily consoled by arguments or palliations offered by others, 
and in no degree by being told that hundreds had been and 
were similarly situated.. It would be Jeannette'* own view 
•f the case^that would be of moment to her ; and 1 fear that 
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her heart would rather sicken than revive by being told that 
she stood not alone in her sorrow. 

^< You will see by this that I do not rely as sanguinely a? 
yourself on the religious feelings of Jeannette as a counter- 
poise to the misery with which you would so suddenly bur- 
then her. Yet, I think, she possesses more religious princi- 
ple than is oflen met with (I do not say professed) at her 
time of life. The Supreme Disposer of events has bcnig- 
nantly drawn her nearer to himself by means of her affec- 
tions. He has taught her, ^ and by an experiment,' that 
the line of life is connected with the line of immortality. 
Let us not then risk the disturbance of her mind. Let us 
rather remember, how long, how closely, earthly feelings 
cling to the young — (or, more truly, to the purest aspira- 
tions of all human beings) — and how very seldom our 
thoughts soar to the better world we look for, unaccom- 
panied by the hope of reunion to some loved ones cither 
gone before, or to come aflcr us. To Jeannette the hope 
of eternity is inseparably blended with the image of her 
mother. 

<< I do not ask, if it would be safe or wise to darken the 
brightness of a being so awfully enshrined, but I say again 
and again, do not let Jeannette be made a partaker of your 
own suppressed and well-supported sorrows.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 



•There's no miniature 



In her fair face but is a copious themo 

Which would, discoursed at large of, make a voluma. 

Massingsr. 

Matilda was more tranquillized than convinced by Mrs. 
Leonard's letter. Without coming to any direct conclusion 
on the subject, she determined for the present to let things 
remain as they were. Herein, finding all the satisfaction of 
which irresolute characters are so sensible when they de- 
termine not to choose. 
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at I This was Matilda's foible, and it enabled her with great 
/clearness to perceive the contrary failing of Jeannette. It 
ia certain that the opposite qualities of the sisters did not 
help to correct each other. For Jeannete, much as she 
loved and respected Matilda, could not fail to perceive that 
iier own quick decisions and steadfastness of purpose fre- 
quently gave her great advantages over her more delibera.- 
liye sister. 

With the same facility, Matilda^s imagination gtew busy 
in picturing the immense variety of circumstances under 
which this failing of Jeannette might, nay must, lead to 
jevil. Yet, as it was always exhibited in the cause of others, 
she was the more frequently ready to say, like spots in Car- 
rara marble, her defects will wear themselves out. It is 
always in a good cause that she shows herself too deter- 
mined, too firm in pursuing her own will. Nevertheless 
Matilda could not at all times so deceive herself, and ques- 
tions difiicult of reply would force themselves on her consid- 
eration. *' May not this dear being have been too much 
indulged and caressed among us — even too much loved ? 
May not her keen sensibilities^ her quick imagination, have 
been imprudently fostered, when they should have been 
.checked and corrected ?" 

To any but a highly reflective mind these considerations 
would have appeared unnecessary or perhaps absurd ; for 
in Jeannette there was no show of evil. Beneath her beauty 
there was no latent, no sinister expression to mar its efiec^ 
even to the eye of the most scrutinizing physiognomist. Yet 
there was perhaps more to rivet the attention of such ao 
examiner, than to attract the mere admirer of feature and 
complexion. For her sweet face, young as it was, and bearr 
ing so unquestionably the stamp of youth upon it, had yet a 
character beyond her years. A melancholy thoughtfulnesa 
in her gayest moments was discernible throBgh the laughing 
playfulness which often seemed its prevailing expression. It 
was this singular contrast which gave to her countenance so 
peculiar and touching a charm. 

The spectator became insensibly interested ; for it was 
impossible long to look on her, and to think only of the 
present. Had she been older, the faint traces of care and 
sadness in her full and dark blue eyes would have inspired an 
j^nxious wish to }eam her history.. Now they seemed pot sp 
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much a registry of the past as prophetic of her life to come. 
They were as a seal set upon her by the hand of Fate and 
Nature, and carried the minds of nearly all who contem-. 
plated her with interest, into the far-off depths of time. 

Few could there expatiate and not wish to so fair and 
young a being the richest portion of earthly good. 

The persons who had the most influence over her future 
life were not yet known to her ; but among those on whom 
her first introduction made a deep impression, none was 
more seriously interested by her beauty and sweetness than 
Mr. Cooper, who had travelled with her brother as a friend 
xather than a tutor, and who now paid an unexpected visit 
at Langham Courts 



CHAPTER V- 

Many a word at random spoken, 

Finds aim the archer little meant. — Scott. 

Mb. Coofeb was a most welcome guest to all partiei^, 
but to Hamond especially, he being doubly happy in the 
opportunity of receiving him in his father's house, from a 
consciousness that as a correspondent he was reproachable 
for some neglect. Mr. Cooper had not, however, consid- 
ered himself neglected, though he now came, as he said, to 
look after him ; because waiting was of no use, since he 
could get replies but no answers to his letters ; and he pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the variety of subjects upon which be 
had vainly endeavoured to obtain satisfaction, till Hsvmond's 
flesh crept upon Jiis bones with the apprehension of what 
would follow. The conversation, however, fortunately 
changed to other topics, and Hamond for a time was re- 
lieved from his fears. 

But Mr. Cooper was the most careless of human beings ; 
and partly from great openness of temper, and partly from 
thoughtfulness, was in the habit of giving utterance to what- 
ever passed through his mind ; and while few men were less 
capable of giving intentional offence to my one, none ever 
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loused more frequent and distressing embarrassment to 
x>thers. His sins in this way were always readily repented 
of, and, as it sometimes happens in more serious matters* as 
Teadily forgotteh. 

He had parted from Hamond under the impression {and 
at that time a just one) of his having formed an attachment 
to an English Jady in Italy ; and now, on meeting him again* 
altered in person, and evidently dejected in mind, he na- 
turally ascribed these effects to disappointment* Concern 
for this circumstance became for a time Mr. Cooper's pre-* 
dominant feelinjg ; but at dinner, as he turned to take wine 
with Jeannette, by whom he ^vas sitting, his eye was sud- 
denly arrested by her strong resemblance to some person he 
had seen before, without being able to recall where or when. 
It was so remarkable as to perplex and absorb him — again 
and again he turned, expecting every fresh glance would put 
an end to his conjectures. At length, becoming in some 
degree aware of his abstraction, and that his frequent ex- 
arainations of Jeannette's countenance were scarcely recon- 
cileable with politeness, he mentioned the cause of his per- 
plexity, and appealed to Hamond to help him in making the 
discovery, stating in apology,* that if ever he was so unfor- 
tunate as to trace a^ likeness as he had now done, he never 
tested till he forced his memory into obedience. 

All his hearers understood and acknowledged the influ- 
t»ice of such vague recollections. Mr. Cooper felt there- 
fore justified in repeating his glances towards Jeannette, 
who now looked at him in return and smiled. Worse and 
worse, the smile he had more certainly seen before thsm the 
features. 

Mr. Langham remarked :— ** In cdmpassiori to Mr. 
Cooper, Jeannette, we must really send you from us." 

** Indeed, Papa, I am afraid you must," replied Jean- 
nette. And these very simple words involved Mr. Cooper 
io deeper perplexity, for he instantly resumed : — 

** How strange 1 that I should not be able satisfactorily to 
connect so many singular coincidences ! for I feel confident 
that a voice like yours. Miss Jeannette Langham, has been 
as familiar to my ear as the features resembling yours hav« 
been familiar to my eye — and, if I mistake not, they be- 
longed to the same individual." 

Hamondy aware of the association which Mr. Co«^r 
Vol. I.— 2 
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was endeavouring to discover, though trembling with ap« 
prehension, dexterously turned the conversation. He ex* 
plained a deception of the imagination to which he waa 
peculiarly liable, viz. of reasons and circumstances and 
situations that actually were new to him, seeming but as 
the revival of what had either occurred, or been in some 
way revealed to him. He described the momentary feeling 
on making these discoveries to be similar to what he fan- 
cied he should experience if any of his dreams were to be 
realized. Matilda and Mr. Langham both confessed to 
similar inexplicable sensations, and Guy Manncring was 
mentioned as the first if not the only wdrk that had touched 
with any precision on so interesting a subject, — only it was 
unfortunately there proved, that Harry Bertram^s percep? 
tions were really reminiscences. Mr. Langhan^ repeated 
some lines of Coleridge, as more applicable to the subject. 

.<* Oft o'er my brain does that strange fancy roll, 
Which makes the present while the flash doth last, 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past. 
Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul 
^elf-questioned in her sleep ; and some have said 
lYe lived ere yet this rx>be of flesh we wove." 

Mr^ Cooper's reflections were thus so completely directed 
into another channel, that he neither thought nor spoke 
again of his discovered likeness in Jeannette till the ladies 
were quitting the dining-roomi As Jeannette then passed 
foy him she dropped her handkerchief, and on Mr. Cooper's 
restoring it to her, she 1l>owed her thanks and smiled. A 
pudden light seemed to have gleamed on Mr. Cooper's 
inind, for as he was closing the door he abruptly exclaimed 
X — ** By heaven ! it is Isabella Crcssingham herself 1" 

'* Isabella who ?" said Jeannette to Matilda, as they pur-r 
sued their way to the drawing-room. 

" I could not," said Matilda, " distinctly hear." But she 
tt the same nioment feared and felt that she had heard but 
too distinctly. 

Mr. Cooper, on resuming his seat, reverted to his subject 
At first rather in the way of soliloquy than conversation, — 
f^ the same angelic melancholy smile, — ^^ the same exqui? 
site coiy)plexion,--rthe same soft and silver-toned voice. 
Qooi God ! Haniondi ^hat rop should not kvf^ ipftda tba 
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\ tigeovety before me. Why, sir,*' turning fo Mr. LaOghanoi 
"twin doves are not more like each other than Miss Cress* 
JDgham and your lovely daughter !-^Uow strange it would 
tave been — 

But Mr. Langham, in anticipation, it might be, of whaf 
was to follow^ here groaned audibly : the hand with which 
be had been endeavouring to shade his brow fell like a dead 
Weight upon his bosom : his face was pale, his eye fixed, 
and the muscles routid his mouth so strongly in play^ thai 
they seemed convulsed, — but in a moment it was all over. 
By a powerful effort he arose, hi!9 glass was filled before him,- 
he drank off its contents — paused a few seconds, then re* 
plenished and emptied it again. 

Mr. Cooper had been at first alarmed ; he was now di»s 
tressed : this violent emotion was evidently occasioned by 
his words, but how, he was at a loss to conjecture. Ha 
wished to apologize^ bnt could not articulate a syllable. 

Mr. Langham relieved him, as far as he could, by ad- 
dressing him in the kindest and gentlest manner, but his 
words came slowly, sadly, and with difilculty. A modern 
poet has shown how grief, <^ lingering in its lengthened 
swell," may be betrayed by music. Speech, when the heart 
is deeply afiected, has the same power : words follow each 
other in the slow succession of tears, and %fiect the hearei' 
fblly as much. 

" It is not your fault, Mr. Cooper," commenced Mr.- 
Langham, " that you have now unintentionally given me 
pain, for I pretend not to deny that it is pain — it is, — and 
so it ought to be r'-^Mr. Langham paused, and Hamond 
tentured to ask him, if he wuuld not like to be -left alone. 

" No, Hamond. To Mr. Cooper I must now make com- 
munications which would have been made long since, had I 
considered it even possible for him to have been ignorant of 
the subject. Mr. Cooper, you must forgive this omission, 
and you may believe me when I add, that one unfailing con- 
sequence of the notoriety arising from bad actions is the 
everduring consciousness that the whole world is not only 
acquainted with your conduct, but has also been busy with 
your name. So strongly have I felt this, that until this 
present hour I never believed in the probability of even one 
human being existing who had' not made me, my actions, 
>K>lHr6s^f feelingSf and principles, subjects of discussion. 
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And alas ! I have felt mysel^and justly too^-( while my lift 
has been in some respects a sacrifice to honour) a condemDec 
being by all honourable men." 

Mr. Langham again paused ; apd» when he next spoke^ 
he addressed himself to Hamond. 

*^ But you, Hamond, need not hear this recital from m^ 
lips ; in my library you will find a sealed packet addressed 
to yourself.. I meant to have bequeathed it to you at my 
death, but it is better that you should receive it ; it is eyen 
needful that you should read it now." 

Both Hamond and Mr. Cooper would willingly have been 
spared the cbnfessioi^ oflfefed to them, and both made efibrts 
to escape from it. But the former was in some degree com- 
pelled to receive the key from his faXher's hand which would 
put into his possession the history of that fatiier's life ; and 
Mr. Cooper, in the same manner,^ was obliged to listen, when 
Hamond had withdrawn, to facts which distressed and as- 
tonished him. 

But as Mr. Langham had written more particulars than 
could be well detailed, the manuscript committed to his sod 
shall be here inserted in preference to the conver«!ation with 
Mr. Cooper. It was found by Hamond in the spot to which 
he had been directed.. It had originally been inscribed with 
this line from Dante — 

^vTapto d amara, che poco d piu morte." 

But a pencil line had been passed through it ; and, above 
the erasure, this passage from St. Paul was written in larger 
characters, and bearing beneath it a recent date, — 

^ Tribulation and anguish upon every bouI. of man that doetl:^, 
nil.** 
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CHAPTER VI. 



■hear^very pajt 



6f oat-sad tale — spite of the pain 
Remembrance gives, when the tixed dart 
Is stirred thus in the wound again :— 
Hear every step 

HR. LA.K6UAM*S MS. COMMENCED. 

" Many years have now elapsed, my dear Hamond, since 
f first resolved to write the events of my life. Would to 
fi[eaven I could add, in order that mv conduct under them 
tn\ghi be to you an example. Alas! Hamond, it is only as 
a beacon that the recital of them can be of use to you, or,- 
even in the remotest degree, aid the cause of virtue, by ex- 
hibiting the fearful issues of vice. 

"Could I indeed faithfully portray the bitter heart-burn- 
ings, the endless discontents that have accompanied me 
through life j — could I number the gnawings of the worm 
fhat dieth not, as I hiive felt them in the midst of all that the 
world calls happiness ; — could 1 tell how, and with what pain- 
ful tenacity my proud heart long refused to acknowledge that 
in itself lay llie source of all that was evil, all that was dis- 
tressing to me, — the statement would not be in vain, 

** But I cannot ; for, even if memory were faithful, language 
Would be unequal to the task. Words cannot condense into 
one brief point the j[»rief of years ; they cannot paint ihe 
anguish of a mind withered in its hopes, — blasted m its am- 
bition, — riven by remorse. Facts, barren facts, are all the/ 
accurately reveal, and it is with them wc*have to do. 

*« I will not go back to the days of childhood, further than 
tb state, that some of my derelictions from the path of right 
may, 1 think, be traced to the unwise, because excessivei 
indulgence of a too fond mother. I say not this in any de- 
gree to exonerate myself, but to show how far afiection, in- 
jtidiciously lavished, may become injurious, when the mo- 
mentary enjoyment of the individuitl is more seriously con- 
floited than b» distant but more permanent happiness; 

2»* 
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** My father was not severe ; but he had a serioinness e(^ 
manner tiiat made me think him so, more particularly by the 
side of my mother, forhersmilingraceonalloccasions1)eamed 
with toleration and forgiveness. So, at least, I unfortunately 
thought ; for, while I freely confessed to her whatever I did 
of good or evil, to my father I was always reserved. Time 
and reflection, which made me alive to the different princi- 
ples on which my parents acted, made me also more duly 
appreciate my falher^s views and character. Even now, Ha^ 
mond, I feel a glow of shame upon my cheek, as I recollect 
that to tiiat father I never urgecl one request which had use- 
fulness or proprietjs for its object, that met with a denial. 

Yet, how frequently, how shamelessly did I connive at his 
beiirg deceived by privately receiving from my mother the 
means of defraying expenses which I ought not to have in^ 
curred, and which were the more encouraged by being se- 
cretly sanctioned. I grieve to cast even this one rejection 
on my kind mother's memory ;.for, in all she did she sought 
to promote my happiness. But, unhappily, the law in nature 
which causes a body in motion, when influenced by two 
powers,.to obey neither, was morally applicable to me. I 
swerved far indeed from my father's precepts and examples, 
without attaining the point of my mother's wishes. '* My 
father thought me what he saw me, and believed me to posr 
sess principles like his own, founded on and supported by 
religion. How little did he imagine, that, on entering the 
world, hurried on by my passions, courted, caressed, and 
flattered by nearly all my associate?, I had no better safeguard 
than the code of modern honour ! And here I feel it but 
justice to myself to add, that, in the common acceptation of 
the word, I strictly observed. its laws. Yes, while I could 
break through so many of its better ties, trample on the rites 
of hospitality and friendship, wean a woman's heart from 
her most sacred duties, and leave her to mourn her estrange- 
ment for ever, I was yet an enthusiastic admirer of honour 
in its circumscribed and worldly acceptation. 

** When I now look back on my earlier years, I am.shockr 
ed and astonished that such conduct, such sentiments, could 
ever have been mine. 

" My companions were men like myself, who regarded 
life as a plaything, and carefully avoided the admonitions of 
qonscifince. Wo. all, indeed, strove to silence: this inwar.d, 
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JDonitor, as if, instead of moral hei^lth, it would have hrougbt 
\Xi us disease or death. 

" Thus passed the few years subsequent to my college 

li/e. In those years I lost my mother. An admonitory 

letter written to me on her death-bed caused me to pause 

in my career. In that letter she recommended my brother, 

who had married imprudently, to my care, and almost to niy 

bounty. For him she dreaded misery and poverty, while 

for me she had bright and splendid prospects. That brother 

has never needed my services. By the strenuous exertion 

of his talents he has supported himself honourably and 

independently, and is an ornament to his name and to his 

country. His father was thoroughly sensible of his worthy 

and he cheered the latter days of that father's existence ; 

while I, long a cherished and favourite child, the heir of 

inalienable property, have been glad to skulk through life 

with no radiance but that of riches, no distinction but that 

of disgrace. 

" Hamond, I find myself less equal to the task I have 
undertaken than 1 had hoped. Like a traveller who has to 
ford a dangerous river before hecan proceed on his journey, 
I linger on the bank, when I should plunge into the* wave. 
I delay the evir moment of communication, as if delay could 
spare your feelings, or in any degree deaden my own. 

" But to return. Before my career of heedless dissipation 
xeceived the check I have already alluded to from my mo- 
ther's letter, I iiad accidentally renewed a school acquaint- 
ance with a friend of the name of Cressingham. He was 
many years my senior ; but this disparity, unfortunately, had 
Dot proved a bar to an intimacy more nearly resembling 
friendship than usually exists between a great boy and a 
little one. At Eton I had liked Cressingham, and it was a 
melancholy Election Monday to mi?, on which for the last 
time I watched him into his postchaise. A few years after, 
I heard that he had quitted En^land'for India, that he held 
a lucrative situation there, and had married. I again lost 
sight of him for some years, till in an evil hour, at a dinner 
party in town, we were introduced as strangers. But neither 
had forgotten the name of the other, and a few moments 
were sufficient for recognition. Yet, how changed in per- 
son, how altered in mind was Cressingham ! The freshness 
gjT ^ou^i was exchanged for the yellow tinge of disease, the? 
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cheerfulness of boyhood for the querulousness and irrfta-* 
bility of care and disappointment. The sight of me seemed' 
to inspire him with new life ; and when talking over past 
scenes, a gleam of his former self would irradiate his altered 
countenance. 

*< It was under these circumstances that Cressin(;ham Brst 
introduced me to Mrs. Cressingham and his already nume- 
rous family: — to his wife, as his earliest and best friend, — 
one of the very few of all his former acquaintance who had 
made his return to England pleasurable, — to his children, 
as his early playfellow and most beloved companion. 

*^ And it was that earliest and best friend, that most 
beloved companion, who was to deprive that husband of bis^ 
wife, those children of their mother !" 



CHAPTER VIL 

Beneath the good how far. — Gjibt. 
MR. LA^'GUAM S MS. CONTI^^UED• 

*•'! ADMIRED Mrs. Cresslngham as a beautiful, T pitied' 
her as an unfortunate woman, for I soon presumed to con- 
sider her unhappily married. To a man such as I then was,- 
these were dangerous feelings. From pity, from the ex- 
pression of it,- under such circumstances, brief indeed is the 
passage to love, and oh ! briefer still the path from' love to 
guilt ! Would that I could blot out the remembrance for 
ever! 

*'Few circumstances of real importance perhaps eTcr 
bappen to us without our minds frequently recurring to one 
particular event, or well-remembered point of time, as the 
source from which all consequences, whether good or evil, 
bave flowed. I at least have often dune so ; and in recalling 
the first look of sympathy 1 ever dared to glance at Mrs. 
Cressingham when her husband expressed himself harshly 
towards her, I have even exclaimed aloud, oh ! had she not' 
returned it! that she bad but at that moment miide *rae feef* 
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that my sjmpathj was unvalued, my compassion considered 
as an insult ! 

*^ Late and useless, and unavailing regrets ! they came not 
tin visited by some compunction for what I had achieved, 
tin I felt real sorrow for the victim I had ensnared. For, I 
say it not to exonerate myself from blame, (I am, on the 
contrary, a hundred times more culpable in my own eyes 
from the fact), but I meant not to have taken Mrs. Cress- 
ingbam from her home. Nothing was farther from my 
thought, or could be more contrary to my wishes. All 1 
contemplated was, to possess myself of her affections ! I 
too soon felt that they were securely mine, and success 
awoke repentance. I could not bear to meet her heavy eye^ 
when surrounded by all that should have made her happy. 
Still less could I bear her restless wretchedness when she 
put on, as she sometimes would, the semblance of her former 
natural gayety. To add to my tortures, Cressingham ap- 
peared, more than ever, to desire my society ; and,, in proof 
of his attachment, purchased an estate in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that which he knew would ultimately be 
mine, that in future years, he said, distance might not im- 
pede our intercourse. This last mark of his friendship 
smote me to the quick, and I longed to confess to him my. 
delinquency. But this could not be done without implica- 
ting her in whom he trusted, on whom he doted : so diffi- 
cult is it to regain, the path of rectitude when once we have 
quitted it^ 

'*The good sentiments of our souls, which in a just cause 
always act in conjunction, in a career of evil are opposed to 
each other ; and we are compelled to compromise, extenuate, 
tnd sacrifice, till their influence is weakened, and their seeds 
^ but eradicated. 

" But repentant feelings had been awakened in my mind, 
wd trusting that the past would not be inquired into, I re- 
solved never again to see Mrs. Cressingham except in the 
presence of her husband. In order to effect this, I quitted 
London, and commenced a course of visits to friends and 
^elalioins of my father in the West of England, I was 
fortunate in the first fAmily I entered, for I saw a. large and 
lappy circle of useful, intelligent, and benevolent beings 
around me, rendered cheerful and respectable by their self- 
imposed tasks for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. ' At 
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first I stood at a cipher among them, a mere wondering anJ 
admiring spectator. But my idleness was not in vain. Mjr 
belief in the efficacy of virtue, Which had been considerably 
staggered by the life I had led,- returned ; whatever of ex- 
cellent was existing in my nature Was drawn forth, and my 
best intentions strengthened. Yes, I can well recollect how 
the Conviction that had before but dawned, then shone full 
iipon me, that I had been utterly mistaken in the path of life 
I had chosen, if I wished either for peace or happines?. 
There is probably a period in the lives of most men to 
which they can refer as the season of their greatest mental 
and moral improvement, "f his was mine : I thought, and 
felt, and looked around me, as if new senses and perceptions 
had been bestowed upon me. Books, which had long been 
abandoned, were resumed, and helped me in my labour of 
reform. But, I must pa^ on to events. 

" During the period I'^have endeavoured to describe, 
Crcssingham took possession of his newly-purchased pro- 
perty. An occasional letter from him was a most serious 
interruption to my pleasurable sensations, for they forced on 
my remembrance disagreeable reflections and indisputable 
facts ; they moreover required replies, and to write to Cres- 
singham was a heavy and difficult task. The sin of hypo- 
crisy lay the weightiest on my soul when compelled t<r 
address him as my friend, or subscribe myself, though only 
by inference, as his. At length wearied^ as I concluded, by 
toy eternal apologies of being a bad correspondent or my 
promise of becoming a good neighbour, he ceased to writa 
to me. 

" And now am I arrived, my dear son, at a part of my 
history, that might well be omitted, but that 1 feel, it has 
helped most powerfully to fill up the measure of my pimish- , 
ment. The relatives I have mentioned, after I had quitted 
them, removed to Sidmouth to meet an Irish family of the 
name of Lyndon travelling in search of health for their 
eldest daughter, who had been pronounced consumptive. 
It was at Sidmouth I was introduced to them, and in con- 
Junction with my friends, helped to amuso the invalid hTit" 
gilre false hopes to her family." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

UH. LAIfOUAN's MS. COMTINUED^ 

f ^^I AH not conscious that I ever admitted to myself thg 
I painful anticipation that Mary Lyndon must die ; but cer^ 
i tainly, much as I admired her, my heart, from the first, was 
I attracted towards her sister. Amelia's approving and silent 
\ smile, I soon discovered, was a dearer pleasure to me than 
( the thanks of the invalid, or her grateful mother. Her 
mother! Oh! what a woman was Mrs. Lyndon ! In the 
■ waneof her beauty, how lovely ! — in intellect, how superior ] 
- —in manner, how irresistible !-r-As I approached her then, 
80 do I think of her now ; and so closely is she associated 
io my heart and memory with the image of my loved A melia, 
that my mind's eye seldom beholds the one unaccompanied 
by the other. 

I **Isoon grew intimate as a brother with this interesting 
'f &mi1y, and, alas ! I soon grew happy. I disclosed my lovs 
; to Amelia, and received her promise of being mine as soon 
•^ as her sister recovered. I pass briefly over the winged 
• I moments of a raptured lover, because I feel I ought not here 
n torecall thenHf I loved Amelia as I had never loved before, 
il and in fixing my afifections on one so kind and so disinterested, 
I I believed, I still believe, I was laying up a treasure for royr 
ri 8elf on earth, that nothing could corrupt. In the midst of 
s\ my new-born happiness, the past was as completely forgot- 
b-i ien by me as if the waters of oblivion had rolled over my 
^ toal. To a mind in the state mine had been, and was, 
£ ^ivion is happiness^ 

i^j "Mrs. Lyndon's expressions of satisfaction were candid 
^| Aod flattering in the extreme $ and to her I committed the 
^l tban^e of acquainting Mr. Lyndon with my attachment, and 
^l of soliciting his consent. His answer was favourable. On 
I (benight that it arrived, Mary appeared better ; and I had 
f (be exquisite bliss of hearing my dearest Amelia bless her 
[ iappy destiny! In the dark retrospect of my life, how 
/ tfternately brig^ wi mouruiul h^s that one moment been 
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to me ! The flowers of the east, that vary their colour ai 
they are seen in sunshine or in shade, change not their hue 
more suddenly than do my own wild thoughts and recolleC'> 
tions. Chameleon-like, they vary perpetually; but, alas I 
like the tints of departing day, they change and change, but 
to end in a deep, deep night. 

^* Mr. Lyndon at length joined us, and I had every reason 
to be satis6ed with his reception of me ; still, 1 did not like 
bim. More worldly than his wife and daughter, his appro- 
bation seemed to me wholly dependent on my fortune, and 
the advantacfes which it commanded. His wife, on the con- 
trary, seemed to say, I would give my daughter to such a ] 
man with a bare competence, in preference to the highest j 
rank, or mo^t splendid fortune. Nothing excites so much 
gratitude as good opinion ; mine for Mrs. Lyndon knew no 
bounds. I was conscious that she estimated me far too 
highly ; but then I meant to become all that she then con- 
sidered me. 

^* It might be supposed that Mrs. Lyndon's aflectionate 
regard would have more than compensated for any supposed 
deficiency on the part of her husband. It was, on the con- 
trary, a powerful stimulant to the pride that suffered from his 
indifference. I could ill brook his cold, unpleasant manner; 
and Amelia at length complained that I was reserved and 
unlike myself in the presence of her father. I made the 
best excuse the case would admit, and pleaded short acquaint- 
ance. But the happy life I had led, seemed altogether chan- 
ged by the arrival of Mr. Lyndon at Sidmouth, and a chilling 
and distant formality banished the delightful freedom that had 
reigned among us. 

" 1 resolved therefore on marrying immediately, and, in 
order the more securely to gain Amelia*s consent, prevailed 
on the grateful Mary to be my advocate. Inwardly persua- 
ded that if our marriage were much longer deferred she 
should not live to witness it, Mary gladly undertook my causOt 
Without once betraying her. fears, she talked with so much 
animation of the pleasure she promised herself in the coast* 
ing tour I had projected, and of her wish that the season, 
should not be much farther advanced, that Amelia yielded, 
to my persuasions, and at the expiration of a month promised 
to be mine. 

*^ 1 immediately wrote to my father and brother to reque^^ 
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tlieir presence at my marriage. The one declined on account 
of his advanced age and the great distance, the other prom- 
ised to be with me. But my brother's letter, after his con- 
gratulations and good wishes were concluded, contained the 
following startling paragraph. — ^Strange reports are now 
afloat concerning our new neighbours the Cressinghams : 
he is pronounced tyrannical, and she something worse. In 
consideration, however, of their being friends of yours, we 
visit them occasionally. But not being quite satisfied that 
these rumours are unfounded, I do not lament that the Eng- 
lish reserve of my Emily has hitherto resist Jl Mrs. Cressing- 
ham's fascinations. Ours at present is m^ie formal ac- 
quaintance.' Painful sensations arose in my mind, as I read 
this part of my brother's letter. I longed to know the positive 
nature of the reports alluded to, and felt much selfish anxiety 
lest my name should have been mixed up with any of them. 
But it passed away as soon as felt. I was reposing in the 
very heart of happiness, and my fears were soon silenced. 
In supine security, without taking one step towards ascer- 
taining the truth, I easily persuaded myself that Mrs. Cres- 
singham's affections had found another object, and that the 
odium would fall on him. 

*^ Alas I I wronged her as much as I deceived myself! 
But most fprtunately I was undeceived in time ! — for, all 
miserable as I have been, miserable as I must still be, my 
Bufferings have been nothing compared to what they would 
have been, had the shock so fatal to my then blissful pros- 
pects been deferred but for one week. Yes, it was just one 
week from the day that was to have made Amelia irrevocably 
mine, that the letter was put into my hands, which hurled me 
from the height of human happiness, to the lowest depth of 
human wretchedness. I can conceive none deeper than 
mine ; for wo is, and ever must be, comparative." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Let me not to the marriage of true mindf 
Admkimpedimentfl. Love is not love 
That alters where it alteration finds, 
Or^ends with the remorer to remove. 

Shakspiari. 

HR. LANGHAX'S MS. CONTINUED. 

ft 

** It would be difficult to imagine a greater degree of dis- 
may than I experienced on first opening the letter I have 
mentioned. My astonishment was as great on seeing your 
mother's handwriting, Hamond, as if a miracle had been 
effected to produce it, and astonishment was for many sec- 
onds my only feeling. Next came the stupefaction of pre- 
$entiment Before I read its contents, my heart sickened 
with the certainty of evil. Yet the words — • All is discovered, 
I have denied nothing ; I am what I have long deserved to 
be, an outcast from my husband's house,' long swam before 
my eyes, without my comprehending their meaning. 

^^ it is always difficult, oflen impossible, to recall what we 
have felt : but I do most distinctly remember the acute and 
sudden anguish that succeeded the temporary suspension of 
my mind in this memorable hour. A thousand instruments 
of torture applied to a body just awaking from sleep, would 
but feebly image the dreadful vitality of nerve, the cruel ac- 
tivity of thought, which I at that moment suffered. Every 
faculty of my soul seemed endued with an increased and simul- 
taneous energy. Recollection followed recollection in agoni- 
zing tumult. Plan succeeded plan with fearful and maddening 
celerity. Every creature I had ever thought of, with even a 
common interest, seemed crowding around me. All the 
chief events of my life rushed forcibly to my brain. Every 
affection I had ever known returned restlessly to my heart. 
Such excitation could not long endure. Mind and body both 
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sank under it, and the mind first As I grew more calm, I 

stroTB to think, and could not. Oh the pain of that sad 

conviction ! The violence of contention within was over ; 

and I had just consciousness enough remaining to be aware 

that my faculties had lost their power. I am ignorant of all 

that immediately followed, till I found myself in bed, and 

saw Mrs. Lyndon by my side. A medical attendant was 

also near me, who, as 1 appeared to revive, administered 

medicines, which I swallowed mechanically. I was soon 

pronounced better ; I called myself so, and so I was. I had 

not now to complain that I cqjuld not think, or knew not 

how to act. A clear perception of my position rendered 

my line of conduct but too palpable. Amelia could never 

be mine ! 

'< I attempted to explain myself to Mrs. Lyndon ; but 
the would not hear me speak. Quietness had been recom- 
mended for me ; and she tried, by turns, to sooth and chide 
me into silence. And oh ! amid all, how she wept ! The 
engagement between Amelia and myself had rendered me so 
much a child of her love, that evil could not approach me 
as mere bodily indisposition, but it was an affliction to her. 
At length, finding her exhortations useless, she left me, pro- 
mising to return in two hours. 

^^ The necessity, however, for immediate exertion pressed 
too strongly on my conscience for me to remain inactive ; 
I exerted myself to rise, and having ordered that my carri- 
age should be sent after me to Mr. Lyndon's, and desired 
that my servant would remain at Sidmouth till he heard from 
me, I set out for the dwelling of Amelia, neither considering 
how I ought, nor knowing how I meant to act, but deter- 
mined that no obstacle should operate to prevent the neces- 
sary disclosure of my situation. 

*< I was soon in the presence of Mrs. Lyndon and her 
daughters. She had apparently been relating to them all 
she knew of my illness, for Amelia had evidently been weep- 
ing ; I marked that as I entered, great as was my perturbation 
and distress, but I paused not to reflect upon her tears. 
Throwing myself at the feet of Mrs. Lyndon, in a few words 
I made known to^ her and the woman 1 adored, all that was 
necessary to be exposed of my disgraceful history. In many 
eases, we complain of language as inadequate to our pur- 
poses I in others, how willingly must we all subscribe to its 
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safficiency ! On this occasion, brief and poor, and simpley 
was that which I made use of, but it conveyed to Ametia 
Lyndon tidings that were to be a sorrow to her for her life. 
Yet she was the first to break silence, and her eye kindled as 
she spoke. Rising from her seat, she approached me, and 
putting her hand in mine, she said, — < Let us rejoice that it 
is in your power to make reparation.' 

'* Even her mother was astonished, and murmured aloud, 
as if unconsciously, ' Thank Heaven ! my child is true to 
herself!' My poor Amelia could not bear this praise : the 
colour faded from her cheek, the light of her eye declined, 
and the tremour of her frame became momentarily more vi- 
olent. I strove to speak, but her name, her dear name, was 
all I could utter : there seemed a charm in it to draw forth 
her tears ; for, as I pronounced it, she bent her head over 
the hand I had retained, and wept without control. 

^^ Mary, with that blessed kindness which always distin- 
guished her, persuaded her mother at this moment to leave 
us a few minutes alone. At such a time, how came she to 
judge so wisely and intuitively to lead to the only measure 
that could give even momentary relief to two broken-hearted 
creatures, too much absorbed by misery to form a wish for 
themselves ? Yet so it was, that interview did more for the 
reconcilement of both our hearts, than the lapse of years 
could have done without it. In that interview how nobly 
did my high-souled Amelia exhort me to firmness, if but for 
her sake ! how repeatedly did she assure me that she could 
and would conquer all that ought to die, but that her friend 
ship for me should never cease. No shade of anger or re- 
proach mingled with what she said or what she felt. She 
saw the sincerity of my sorrow, and sought, even amid her 
own fast-falling tears, to sooth and comfort me. Her last 
words were, (well remembered, because they were the last), 
* Be comforted ! let the memory of our friendship be a bless- 
ing to us, by exalting our minds to a stricter fulfilment of our 
duties.' 

^^ Mrs. Lyndon and Mary returned to us, and my carriage 
at the same time drove to the door. It was well, for I could 
have borne no more. Another instant and the settled pur- 
pose of my soul would have fled for ever. Even now I could 
almost wonder that it remained unshaken. Mankind have 
blamedy and justly blamed, my conduct. All know what I 
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did ; bat none know, none ever can know, all I resisted, — 
all I surrendered in Uie sweet and devoted creature to whom 

had given my heart. But enough ! 

**' Mrs. Lyndon walked with me to my carriage, but we 
neither of us attempted a parting word. I however retained 
her hand till I could command myself to say, ' Write to me.' 
Bhe bowed assent, the door of the carriage closed, and I 
drove rapidly from the only spot on earth endeared to me by 
the enjoyment of real happinea^. 

^^ I shall attempt no detail of my feelings on that painful 
journey, racked as they were by distressing anticipations and 
bitter recollections. As far as mere physical remedies could 
administer to a mind diseased, travelling was of benefit to 
me ; and I found a species of consolation in repeating at 
every post,.* On, on to Huntingdon !' Yet I felt at the same 
time that there all appearance of sorrow must be discarded 
at once and for ever, and hypocrisy for a time be added to 
my miseries as well as to my sins. For I was naturally, 
Hamond, of an open nature, and abhorred every description 
of disguise. At least, whenever I have been forced into 
deception, 1 have tried to think so." 



CHAPTER X. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot when by thy side 

That thou cooldst mortal be. 

KB. IiANQHAM's MS. COlfTKZWED. 

*' It was not till I crossed the noble bridge over the Ouse 
that I once reflected on the injudicious line of conduct I 
had adopted. I ought to have considered that Mrs. Ores- 
singham was less likely to be at Huntingdon than any other 
town in England, and also to have recollected that our 
names would by this time have become familiar as house- 
bold words to its inhabitants. I drove to an obscure inn, 
and from a talkative waiter learned Mrs. Creesingham's 

3^ 
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abode without difficulty. I was now more capable of acting. 
I wrote to her, and said I hope all that a man of honour, 
under such circumstances, would feel himself bound to sajr« 
or that a generous one ought. I enclosed my address in 
London, and started for the capital, there to await her 
answer. 

<' She had taken refuge with a female relative whom I 
knew by name, who had loved her, and been proud of her, 
from childhood. In the exposure that had recently taken 
place, her pride had been rudely uprooted, but her fondness 
remained even to forgiveness. This lady herself wrote to 
me, inviting me to meet your mother at her house. I never 
can forget ttiat interview, or the deep, the dreadful humilia- 
tion of Mrs. Cressingham ! Her friend was an incompara- 
ble woman : an erring sister, when repentant, was to her a 
claimant on her sympathy and her affections. She gave her 
' all of comfort' to our distress, for she soothed as she 
admonished, and consoled while she corrected. She fear- 
lessly unveiled our future to us, and with as much pathos as 
judgment pointed out the imperative claim each would have 
on the kindness, consideration, and devotedness of the other. 
She did not speak to inattentive hearers — the after-life of 
both was rendered more virtuous and self-denying by the 
counsels we heard from her lips. 

'^ During the interval which necessarily elapsed before my 
marriage could take place, I received a few lines from Mary 
Lyndon, in the kindest and least offensive manner possible, 
requesting me to write to her mother. She wished it, she 
said, not for the gratification of idle curiosity, or from the 
slightest suspicion of my truth, but for the satisfaction of her 
father! You, Hamond, can scarcely, I think, conceive 
what I felt, or rather suffered, on finding that my veracity 
could have been for one moment doubted* My proud heart 
swelled within me almost to bursting ere I could yield to the 
penalty of explanation. 

^* But I did yield, and for the sake of Amelia was diffuse 
in my statements of my plans and prospects. My letter was 
addressed to Mrs. Lyndon, and the burden of it throughout 
was, * Write to me.' As if to hear from her was once again 
to be restored to Amelia and all my former happiness ! In 
spite of myself, — in spite of the unavoidable path, far- 
stretched before me, there was a busy and vague expectation 
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about my heart, — an indistinct hope, unbreathed even to 
fflyself, that some unforeseen event might occur, and alter 
the course of my destiny, and that that event was connected 
with my hearing from Mrs. Lyndon. 

^' Alas ! I did again bear from her ; but it was not till my 
fate had long been finally sealed ; not till hope had quite 
died within me ; not till the fixed and dreadful certainty had 
taken possession of my soul, that from resignation alone 
could I ever hope for tranquillity ; and I thought 1 had re- 
gained it i 

"But how speedily was that deceptive web unwove! 
Alas, alas 1 I had resigned myself to much ! I had bowed 
with a contrite, and I hoped, an amended heart, to every 
lingering drop of pain and punishment that had been meted 
out to me ! I had prepared myself, as I believed, for the 
checkered life of mortification and disappointment that I 
knew must be my lot. But for the tidings contained in Mrs. 
Xyndon's letter I was utterly as unprepared. Amelia 
Lyndon was no more ! 

^^If I had ever contemplated her death as possible, I 
should doubtless still have mourned, but not as I did mourn. 
I should still have wished and prayed for the quietness of the 
grave as a blessed passport to her in heaven, and have felt 
an entire redemption of all sorrows, in the only pure and 
blessed hope of meeting her again.* But not as I did wish, 
and pray — fervently, constantly, and desperately pray, for 

« Death, to still the yearnings for the dead.' 
• 
That, Hamond, for a time was what I longed for, — what I 
aimed at ! 

^'But it might not be; the long and severe illness by 
which oppressed nature softened the acuteness of my suffer- 
ings preserved instead of destroying me. Your mother 
nursed me, and thus became acquainted with the source of 
my unexplained sorrow. My delirium in this was of infinite 
service to me, for it enabled me afterward to speak of sub* 
jects to* her which I could not otherwise have mentioned. 
And the lasting furrows which these events had ploughed 
upon my mind, though not« less deep, were lees fatal for 
being communicated. 

^' It was not wonderful that your mother's health should 
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in turn give way, on learning the sacrifice that had beoi 
made to her by Amelia and myself. She knew it only in 
part, but it was enough. The discovery of another dbtresi- 
ing and unforeseen result to a cause already fertile in misery, 
is indeed a painful addition to our knowledge. What before 
was limited becomes apparently infinite, and we say to our- 
selves, where will, where can it end ? — Your poor mother, 
my dear Hamond, was ever ailer an humbled and heart- 
broken woman. I weep to assert it, but so it was. Yet, 
oh ! let me do her the justice she so fully merits. No 
jealousy, no resentment ever mingled with her feelings. It 
was on herself alone, that she turned the barbed arrow of 
reproach. It was of her own conduct only that she com- 
plained. * The cause, the cause,' preyed upon her soul, and 
made your mother, Hamond, to the end of her existence, 
in spite of my ardous endeavours to reconcile her to herself, 
to sooth, and to console her, — in spite too of her tender 
love for her children and their grateful and affectionate re« 
turn, one of the most miserable of women I" 



CHAPTER XI. 

— Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man f 

Daniil. 

MR. LANCUAM's bis. CONTINUED. 

'^ I HAVE, I fear, my dear Hammond, dwelt unnecessarily 
long on some parts of my history ; and, in so doing, 1 have 
also, I am aware, wandered considerably from the regular 
course of it : — I must, however, now go back to the painful 
moment, when, alas ! 

• Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity,' 

I met your mother to join my fate for ever with hers. Some 
circumstances which I would willingly omit, occurred imme- 
diately on our marriage. It was indeed but two days after 
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tie melancholy ceremony that the amount of damages 
iirarded by law to Mr. Cressinghamy and which I had aent to 
Um, was returned to me with these words — words that long 
floated before my mind's eye with the distinctness of a pain- 
ful vision, and from which I could withdraw neither sense 
oor thought. It is not wonderful that I should well and 
thoroughly remember them, and be therefore able here to 
recall them ; for in one perusal they transfused themselves 
into my heart. What an abject wretch I felt ! how sunk ! 
how lost as I read that letter ! It made me think of the 
misery I had inflicted — ay, in spite of the tremour of rage into 
which this unexpected humiliation had thrown me, I could 
not but think of Cressingham, and wish rather to have his 
foot planted on my neck, or his dagger in my bosom, than 
his handwriting in imagination everlastingly thus traced 
before my eye. 

*< < When a legal fine can restore peace to my mind, or 
the penalty of infamy wash away the stain left upon my name 
— or, when I can bear that my innocent children should be 
enriched by the extorted wages of a mother's dishonoury 
then, sir, and not till then, will I stoop to accept your en- 
closure.' 

'' I^ was an easy task, in the insupportable state of my 
feelings, to persuade myself that to challenge Cressingham 
was indispensable. In short, I seemed bent, humbled as I 
was, on sinking myself yet lower in his esteem as well as 
in my own ; for I did challenge him, and he refused to meet 
me ! To you, Hamond, perhaps some of these statements 
may appear exaggerated representations of what, under such 
circumstances, would be felt or suffered ! Would that they 
were ! Alas ! they are to the reality but as sepulchral lights 
to the rays of a meridian sun. 

^^ The keen edge of these mortifications was scarcely 
worn off when I had the misfortune to lose my father. The 
irritated state I had been and still remained in, made me 
regard myself as his murderer ; yet did I bless an event that 
gave a colouring to any degree of dejection into which I 
might be plunged, and thus released me from the painful 
necessity of assuming an appearance of happiness that I 
could not feel. 

" It was not in my power to sell the property to which I 
succeeded on my father's death. It was equally out of my 
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power to live on an estate near any residence of Mr. Cre»- 
inghain*s. I was therefore compelled to relinquish to stran- 
gers the home of my fathers, and am ashamed to say, that 
from the hour 1 did so, it became inexpressibly dear and pre- 
cious to me. I thought of it as the birthplace of all my 
natural connexions living or dead, and as the grave of aU 
who were or could be related to me, as my own last home 
too, though in life I could never approach it. The days of 
my childhood came back to my memory with a vividness and 
force which they had never before put on. I mused on the 
scenes in which they were passed, till events, well nigh for- 
gotten, stood out, as so many present realities — one in par- 
ticular, and which I cannot permit myself to pass over ia 
silence. I had once a sister, whose death had happened 
when I was about nine years of age. I had loved her fondly 
then, but her image had for many years faded from my 
memory without being once recalled. Strange to say, though 
provided with so many deeply absorbing subjects both for 
thought and memory, all her graceful movements and child- 
like frolics rushed back upon my remembrances, and she 
was again to me for a time as a living being. I remem- 
bered the wild flowers that she had more especially loved, 
and the * crimson spots at the bottom o' the cowslip' had for 
me, Hamond, a dearer association than even the name of 
Shakspeare. Yes, in the willingness to lose all thought of 
myself, I have eagerly grasped at the slightest thing that 
brought back her image to my fancy, and mused upon her 
as she was, and imagined what slie wuuld have been, till I so 
far forgot that death had snatched her from me, as to lay 
down schemes for her earthly happiness. 

^* Strange and inexplicable delusion ! I can understand 
why we should soar into the ftiture for ourselves or otherSi 
and forestall our destiny, or imagine one too perfect to be 
realized — but, so thoroughly to descend into the past, that 
the soul should seem to take its station on some by-gone 
point of time, as if it were the real now, and image scenes 
of enjoyment for a being long since removed, seems too 
wild, too chimerical for any thing short of insanity of mind. 
Yet^ in such reveries have I been oflen plunged, my dear 
Hamond ; and at the sad waking from these delusive dreams, 
more delusive than those of sleep, if I have for one mo- 
ment regretted that this dear girl was no more, I have the 
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next been compelled to rejoice in her death ; for would she 
not, must she not, have blushed and been miserable for me ? 
^-This is indeed a d^p-ession, but, I hope, not a useless 
one. My dear son ! let it impress on your mind this incon- 
trovertible fact, — that immoral deeds not only cast a baleful 
shade on all that is to come, but they imbitter the recollec- 
tion of all that went before. When all beauty is banished 
from the past, and the voice of hope is silent, it is sad in- 
deed for the murmurs of memory to be alike painful to the 
conscience and to the heart." 



CHAPTER XII. 

—Words of truth 
Come to the self-condemn'd in heart, 
As dartf to a flying deer. 

MR. LANOHAM's MS. CONTIlfVED. 

^* YouB mother's wish for retirement was more than equal 
to my own. With her, indeed, all desire ofobtaining a 
footing in society had expired long before she was convinced 
of the impossibility we were attempting in seeking one. 
My change of name, in one or two instances, proved of 
temporary service to us, but no more ; and we were so often 
slighted where we had been received at first with cordiality, 
that I cannot wonder at the sincere rejoicings of Mrs. 
Langham, when I at length resolved to secliyle myself en- 
tirely from the world. 

^* It was a trifling circumstance which led to this deter- 
mination on my part, but one that makes my cheek crimson 
yet, to think of. Your mother one day held out her hand 
to greet a lady of her acquaintance, who, since she had last 
seen her, had learned her history : the lady — (is it not a 
profanation of the word ?) put both her hands behind her : 
yet, your poor mother always generously dreaded rebuffs 
i&ore on my account, than on her own. 

*^ We neither of us regretted society for ourselves, and, 
daring the nursery-days of our children, we could not re- 
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gret it for them. But the period of infancy passed rapidly 
away, and we were obliged to commence some settled plaa 
of education. I decided on a puMic school for you, my 
boy ; and because the family which I most ardently wished 
my girls to resemble had been brought up at home, I engaged 
an intelligent governess, with whose aid, and that of efficient 
masters, I proposed making them treasures of moral and 
intellectual worth. I have, I fondly believe, been eminently 
successful in the end I proposed, but I was destined to be 
disappointed in the means by which I wished to effect it 
Miss Leonard, the name of the lady I had engaged as gov- 
erness to my daughters, I have said, was intelligent, — she 
was more, she had that fearless integrity with regard to the 
charge she had undertaken, without which, no degree of 
talent can be of much avail, and with which, the smallest 
portion will effect wonders. We did not hang her half-way 
between ourselves and our servants, but really did what is so 
often professed and so seldom performed — we treated her 
as if her fortune and position in society had been equal to 
our own originally. We thus became acquainted with and 
attached to her, and she, I am convinced, loved us, and was 
most grateful to us. 

<< She was accustomed to exercise her pupils' minds on 
most subjects, and to elicit important instruction, apparently 
from the most trifling. There was an energy in her man- 
ner, an animation in her applause, and so much eloquent 
fire in her indignation, that her youthful hearers, while 
gazing on and listening to her, seemed to receive conviction 
into their very souls. It was only on rare occasions that 
moral lessons were required to be thus imparted, and then 
she was care^l to deduce them only from subjects of vital 
and palpable importance. The want of truth or honour, and 
such instances of selfishness as were best adapted to create 
abhorrence in a young and ardent mind, were points upon 
which she dwelt with peculiar force. Such was Miss 
Leonard's mode of fixing, or rather implanting, the ' gen- 
erous purpose' and singleness of intention in the breast of 
youth. I was more delighted with her methods and her 
mind than I can express ; but she had one fault, Hamond, 
that could not be forgiven — she was ignorant of the peeu- 
liar situation of your mother and myself. I did not know 
this, and unfortunately the conversation one day turned, in 
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^Ifae presence of Miss Leonard and ber pupils, on conduct bo 
amilar to our own, that it was by no means extraordinarf 
it should call forth remarlg! from her, painful and distressing 
to U8. The unfortunate woman, whose name was now be- 
fore the public, had formerly been known to Miss Leonard^ 
and she mentioned the case as one of peculiar aggravation^ 
her parents having been guiltless of a wish except for se^ 
coring the happiness of their child. And now, she saidf 
she returiis to those parents covered with shame that cai^ 
not end, — a reproach and blot upon their nature,— a pain 
and punishment to their hearts ! 

^< Neither Mrs. Langham nor I attempted to speak ; but 
Matilda, whose compassion was strongly excited, asked with 
her usual straight-forward simplicity, if by becoming very« 
▼ery good, Lady Anne might not put an end to her shame, 
and make her parents once more happy ? 

*** In this world, my dear little girl, never !' replied Miss 
Leonard, as she placed Matilda on her knee. ' It is sad to 
think of, but it is nevertheless true. You are too young to 
understand the nature of Lady Anne's fault, and cannot 
therefore judge if the world is right or wrong in condemn- 
ing her. But one part of it you can now understand, and 
of this you may now judge, Matilda, — she has deserted five 
young children.' 

^^ ^ Like the ostrich^' said her auditor, ^ of which I learned 
ibis morning.' 

<* * Too like, indeed, my child : few comparisons are bet- 
ter, — the ostrich \ which, to use the words of Scripture, 
leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the 
dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or thai 
the wild beast may break them, for sbie hardeneth her heart 
Against her young ones, as though thef were not hers.' 

^^ This was not to be borne. Mrs. Langham was entirely 
overcome ; and Miss Leonard, unsuspicious of the applica- 
tion that had been made of her words, with active kindness* 
and much presence of mind endeavoured to restore her. I 
howev^ felt that to be>alone was the restorative most need- 
ful to both, and I requested her for a time to retire with her 
pupils to her own apartment. 

** I hoped to have convinced your mother that the words 
•|K>ken by Miss Leonard were purely accidental ; but all I 
could «ay was in vaint— ndie was firmly resolved neter to seo 

Toit, L- 
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Miss Leonard again. I could not urge it Against mj 
judgment, — against every feeling of justice and gratitude, 
and of anxiety for the welfare of my children, I parted witk 
this excellent and right-minded woman." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

There is a power upon me which wiinholds. 

And makes it ray fatality to live, — 

If it be lite to wear within mjscif 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul^s sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. — Manfred. 

MB. LAKOHAM^S MS. COIiTIMUED. 

*• In order to avoid the recurrence of a circumstance so 
disagreeable, I resolved that Miss Leonard's successor should 
not come to us in ignorance of our history. But let no man 
imagine that by any degree of forethought or prudence he 
can prevent or parry ^ the slings and arrows' to which anj 
peculiarity of destiny exposes him. Some evils may be ill 
endured, but they cannot be avoided ; and the will of man 
is made sorely to feel its own want of power, when it deter- 
mines on escaping from their thraldom. How often have I 
resolved and reresdlved, but again and again to be humbled, 
— how often have I prepared my mind and heart (as I have 
thought) for every possible contingency, only to feel the more 
acutely the first breath of censure that the least significant 
of human beings durst utter ! 

*^ I have again wandered, though, as you will see, not 
from my subject, but in consequence of it. Miss Leonard's 
successor was in all things her reverse : she had acquired a 
certain quantity of knowledge, and had a competent share 
of accomplishment ; yet mind she had none, or, if any, it 
was of the most vulgar description : delicacy and considerar 
tinn for others were not at least among its attributes, for 
•he made us feel hourly that she exulted over us. I tried 
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kmg and -ardently, but in vain (let not the failure be without 
its lesson), to rise above her humbling supercihousness of 
manner. Alas ! I could not, and I may say with truth, that 
the carpings of the petty-minded, the contempt of the con- 
temptible, have been to me infinitely more galling than the 
censures of the virtuous and the wise. Oh, the mean of 
heart! when they have an advantage over any of their fellow- 
creatures, how they will make it felt and known ! 

" As.a last and only resource, I was compelled to send 
my dear girls to school, and happy indeed was I to learn that 
Miss Leonard had been received as partner in one of the 
first respectability. The pain of parting with them was 
thus considerably lessened, but their departure made a sad 
blank iii our lives. 

^^ The daily interest and positive occupation occasioned 
by their presence had been, in some degree, restraints on a 
too great, because useless, susceptibility to our situation — 
to little incidents full of mortification, that were perpetually 
occurring. Utterly insignificant in themselves, separately 
considered, but proving together an aggregate of evil too 
powerful for the strongest arguments we could either of us 
oppose to it. 

**• Of this interest and employment we were now de))rived, 
and gradually and insensibly we both became more alive to 
every annoyance that we could ascribe to our position in 
society. We were not only at this period of our lives more 
vulnerable to every attack from without, my dear Hamond, 
but the voice from within that never had been, and never 
could be silenced, spoke harsher discords and more severe 
npbraidings. 

" The more I felt my own bereavement of fame (for a» 
unsullied name is such to him who has no other), the more 
frequently did I think of Cressingham. The idea of him 
was painful to me, even to horror ; but every thought, every 
reflection now turned unbidden towards him, and dwelt upoa 
the nature of his feelings towards me. I asked my own heart 
if / codld have pardoned such an injury, — it honestly an- 
swered no: and further, that it ought not to be pardoned. 
Every other mortal wrong I believed myself capable of for- 
giving — but not this. No ; I could not deceive myself— my 
nature could not have borne that what I most dearly loved 
ihould be made ' a fixed figure for the band of scorn/ — it 
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would have called aloud for vengeance, and appealed to 
Heaven for aid.. 

'^ Am I wrong in thus unveiling to you^ my son, as far as 
they can be unveiled, the most secret workings of my heart? 
-^I think not, for some of them have been moat severe and 
painful inflictions. 

'' We have both read and applauded the ' Allemagne' of 
Madame de Stael. I remember well, two years ago, your 
pointingout one passage to me as strikingly new and sublime. 
It took too strong a hold of your imagination for you to have 
forgotten it, but I will nevertheless quote it here. ^ Quelle 
situation/ says that wonderful writer, ^ qu'un retour versla 
vertu, quand la destince est irrevocable. II manquait auz 
tourmens de Penfer d'etre habit6 par une ame redevenue 
sensible.' How little did you think, my dear Hamond, of 
the close application of thi» passage to the condition of my 
feelings, and I may add, my conscience too ! — for, oh !' 
Hamond (if it be not presumptuous so to speak) I had 
made this step towards virtue, 1 bad suffered on this earth 
the torments of < une ame redevenue sensible !' Would 
that I could tell, for the benefit of others, what that condi^ 
tion is ! But, as I believe I have before said, it is not pos- 
sible. Man has some set words indicative of anguish, guilt,< 
and misery. He utters them, and obtains credence, and per- 
haps sympathy, for all that his hearer can comprehend ; but 
the dead could as easily reveal to the living the secrets of 
Ihe tomb, as a living being can disclose to another all the 
'agonies of one paroxysm of remorse. 

^^From the convulsed countenance — from the altered 
frame, we may learn something of the strength of its power ;^ 
but from the lips or from the pen, never ! 

<< Dante said he found the materials for his ' Inferno' in 
die world we inhabit ; I am enabled from the strife of my> 
own nature to comprehend tortures imagined by geniuSy blU^ 
smiled at, or uuthought of, by the world .at largie." 
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Chapter xiv. 

. A high ambition lowly laid. 
MR. LANOHAM's MS. CONTINUEI). 

" I WILL not, if I can avoid it, my dear Hamond, agaiqi! 
ilrander. from the incidents of my life : 1 go back to that 
|>eriod when the irritability of my mind, increased by being 
compelled to part with my daughters, forced me to exert 
myself to the utmost, lest discontent should make me un- 
kind to their mother ! I was diflicult to please : the most 
trifling occurrence excited my severity : I could feel, that 
sourness of temper was becoming habitual to me, and that 
not to upbraid her, who but for me had never deserved up- 
braiding, was a difficult, if not an impossible task. Yes ; 
my high ambition was indeed shrunk. My spirit, which had 
yearned af\er, and be^n blest by noble impulses, was now 
confined within the narrow but most necessary limits of 
guarding against quarrelling with my wife ! Every soaring 
thought was turned inward, — every ardent aspiration 
checked ; for I was obliged to bend all the powers of my 
ibind to the performance of that which should have been 
spontaneous, and which when 'done had neither glory, hon- 
our, nor satisfaction, — success ilself being a rbproach. 

*' As our daughters grew up, we became naturally anxious 
that they should have the advantage of society. Yet, as 
long as exclusion was their mother's lot, I knew it must be 
theirs also. I had but one female friend in the world on 
whom I had the slightest claim. This was Lady Everard, 
and I was tempted- by the remote hope of her countenance 
to purchase Langham Court, it being, as you know, within 
a few miles of her residence. In vain, however, did we 
look- for her ladyship's visit : Lord Everard called on me 
Alone. I knew the neighbourhood would follow her iady- 
liiip's example ; — I knew too that her family owed mo some 
obligations, and I persuaded myself that a solicitation from 
ifee would not be unavailing. I humbled myself, therefore^. 
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to write to her and beg that she would visit my wife V T 
stated to her my parental solicitude, the perfect innocence' 
of my children : I told her, that, like the arch-murdererr 
• the unjust,' who slew * the just,' I felt I had branded the 
foreheads of my children with shame. I besought her as a 

{risoner would beg for liberty, a condemned felon for life — 
promised her unceasing and unbounded gratitude ; but I- 
prayed and promised in vain ! 

" The refusal will not surprise you, Hamond, because you 
tre not aware, as I was, that Lady Everard's conduct had 
not been such as to entitle her, on the score of virtue, to re* 
fuse the boon I asked. If it had, her answer would not, I 
think, have wounded me so much. But to bo refused by a 
woman not entitled to refuse, was more than the humility, 
which I trusted I had gained, was equal to. Her letter was 
Bot only a refusal, — it was an insult, and written coldly, sel- 
fishly, and offensively ; for in it she consented to call occa- 
sionally at Langham Court on my daughters, if she might 
be guarantied from seeing their mother ! To this proposal 
I returned the honestly indignant answer which my heart 
prompted me to send. No: however great her faults to 
others, that mother had been true to me ; and I would not 
have planted another dagger in her already lacerated bosom, 
even to have purchased for my children a whole life of hap- 
piness. 

" Your mother never knew of my application to Lady 
Everard, and was therefore spared the twofold mortification 
of her refusal. and proposal. 

'* What is called retributive justice does, I know, too often 
fall on woman from the hand that ought to be the most for- 
ward in sheltering her from it. Of all the varied species of 
ingratitude, this is perhaps the basest and the worst. On this 
head my conscience acquits me ; for in the long and dismal ' 
catalogue of gloomy and comfortless days in which I could 
not render your poor mother happy, I find no accusing record 
of forgetfulness or unkindness. 

" While I had been vainly endeavouring to secure the so- 
ciety of Lady Everard, Mrs. Langham, unknown to me, had 
made a similar but more successful application to Mrs. Cros- 
bie. The letter which promised us a visit from this lady 
and her daughter, was soon followed by their arrival. The 
girls were coheireases) and Mrs. Crosbie herself was aiiefe 
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widow : it is ndt, therefore, much to be wondered at, that 
their society was of some use to us ; that it occasioned m 
formal exchange of visits with a few families in the neigh- 
lK>urhdod, desirous of forming rich matrimonial alliances*. 
But these visits were few and far between ; and to me, when 
I once ascertained Mrs. Crosbie's motive for travelling a 
hundred miles annually to see us, wholly undelightful. I 
therefore, who valued elegant and intellectual society as one 
of the highest pleasures of this life, rarely saw any persons 
in my large and splendid dwelling, but such, as were in some 
way or other dependent upon me. How often, my dear son^ 
in the midst of my own abundance, did I feel 

* An exile amid ffplendid desolation ; 
Ar prisoner with infinity surrounded.* 

My agent, who thought his wife honoured by our invitations/^ 
gladly brought her to Langham Court. My lawyer also 
brought his ; and if I had requested the favour, I do not think 
my apothecary would have refused me the pleasure of receiv- 
ing bis family. Do not mistake me, Ilamond, — I wanted 
not respect for any of th^se individuals > on the contrary, I 
felt for them a perfect esteem ; and had they come with 
others, their society would have given me no pain. But, when 
I reflected that my family was nearly reduced to such and 
fuch alone, I found myself sunk in the scale of creation. It 
was therefore painful for me to receive them ; not, i hope, 
from any undue share of pride (I mean, of course, pride of 
birth and station in society), or illiberal and ungentlemanly 
prejudice, but from the perverting and subduing nature of 
the circumstances in which I was placed. I endeavoured 
always to treat them as my equals ; but I also always remem- 
bered they were my inferiors, with a narrow and despicable 
tenaciousness for which I loathed myself. Mrs. Crosbie's 
acquaintance, I think I have said, was valuable to us, (alas ! 
that it should have been so 1) for she had that footing in 
society which we had not. But she had nothing else, as you 
well know, to recommend her, or even ta make her endura- 
ble. Deficient in education, in natural feeling, in generosity^ 
and in sympathy, her company was the heaviest penance to- 
which [ could be doomed. Her ideas were so limited, that 
few lobjects interested her ; and those few, when you were 
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fortunate enough to discover theno, were soon exhaustedt- 
Her money was her idol, and I was not long in discovering 
that to this alone we were indebted for her presence — it war 
less expensive to pay us a long visit in the autumn than to 
wmain at home. This conviction completed my disgust; 
jet I was, and still am, obliged to receive Airs. Crosbie, ar 
if she had conferred an obligation upon me.'* 



CHAPTER XV. 

1 have lived long enough — •• . ^ 

My way of lire is fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. 

MACfifiTa.-^ 

MR. LAKGIIAM's MS. CONCLUDED. 

*' It is now my painful task, my dear Hamond, to recall 
to your remembrance the last days of your beloved mother. 
You were much with her ; you witnessed her resignation to 
her bodily sufferings, and were, I believe, sometimes present 
when her mind was relieved by tears — how slowly, how 
wlently did they chase each other down her pale and grief- 
worn cheek ! But you saw not, Hamond, in that calm 
resignation, the willingness, or rather gladness, of a spirit 
to be released from earth, joined to the submission of a mind 
that bowed to merited chastisement ; and for her tears — to 
you, doubtless, they seemed to flow from the desolating an- 
ticipation of leaving all she lield most dear. Yet they sprang^ 
my son, from as deep and sincere repentance as ever visited 
a human bosom. Every attention from the children around 
ber awakened the remembrance of those whom she had quit- 
ted ; and that affection which had before so fatally slumbered, 
revived with that intenseness which mothers only know, and 
which seems to baffle both time and death. It was natural 
too that, in proportion to the strength of this affection, the 
■ease of having irreparably injured its objects should bccoms 
more acutiely painful. 

^' Moreover an event had recently occurred which» in itsel/'|>' 
•aa aufficient to create this feeling, had it not previoualy ex^- 
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ked* Yes, I believe, she felt that she had lived too long, but 
tbat, living or dead, her conduct might prove as great a bar-*- 
rier to the happiness of all her children as it had already 
keen to that pf one — and of one who was certainly not the 
least deserving of her love. 

'' Unless, however^ you have been the confidant of Ma- 
tilda, which I do not suspect you have, this sentence will re- 
quire explanation ;• for it was on that excellent girl that the 
consequences of her mother's loss of reputation fell suddenly 
and blightingly in the first expansion of her warm and affec- 
tionate feelings, both in love and friendship. 

" You cannot Imve forgotten Henry Milman, at one time 
so frequently our guest, nor the correspondence so punctually 
carried on between his sister Ellen and Matilda, which yoii 
so often ridiculed. Neither perhaps have you quite banished 
from your mind the evasive answers you received to your re- 
peated inquiries why Henry ceased to visit us, and why Ellen 
left off writing ? You were then, Hamond, too young to 
be made acquainted with xhb real cause, and, on Matilda'i 
account, we were glad to silence you as much as possi* 
ble. The case is now altered ; — a circumstance so hon-~ 
eurable to your sister, and so well calculated to interest 
his feelings in her behalf, ought not to be withheld from the 
brother to whom she must hereafter look for protection. 

" Whenever Henry could come to us, he did, and why he 
came was soon sufficiently palpable.^ I thought too well of 
him not to rejoice in Matilda's prospect of happiness. It 
Inras however some time before he made any declaration of 
bis attachment ; and when he did so, with much embarrass- 
ment he begged Mrs. Langham's and my consent to hie 
corresponding with Matilda, until he could come and clainr 
her as his wife. To this request my ready assent was given, 
•"^I adding, <Of course Dr. Milman is apprized of and 
approves your intention^.' 

*^ ^ If he knew Matilda, he could not fail ta do so.' 

** * You have not then consulted him ?' 

'^ *• Not yet. My father has some peculiar opinions, which, 
I trust, may be changed by time.' 

** The law and tremulous tone in which these words were 
ettered, — the nervous manner and flushed cheek of the son, 
fully explained to me the nature of the father's opinions. A 
lodiieii light broke in upon my mind, and I felt myself trem- 
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ble from head to foot at the bare thought of my dear and 
virtuous child being rejected by any one. But I said calmly 
to Henry, ^ Go to your father, and obtain his sanction before 
you 'again ask for mine.' 

^' The remainder is soon told : he did go> and did return 
to us ; but, faint a» had been the hope within him, its ex- 
tinction made him an altered being. His face was pale as 
ashes, and his eye gleamed with the painful light of an over- 
excited and disappointed mind, as he again, with the elo- 
quence of truth, repeated his declaration of attachment, and 
his cerlain conviction, that if Dr. Milman were once to 
know Matilda, his prejudices would instantly cease. 

'* Matilda was present at this interview, and I suffered her 
to answer for me and for herself. She spoke with more 
firmness and indignation than I thou(?ht she possessed ; but 
she admitted, she said, of no compromise with any one who 
thought ill of her parents. She saw that Henry was hurt 
by her manner and her words ; she therefore extended her 
hand towards him, and begged he would remain with us till 
the following day. He gladly clung to the hope thus held 
out to him ;. but he saw her not again- till the evening, when 
we found her seated by her mother, perfbrixung her usual 
gentle offices of kindness. 

'^ I could read in her countenance the struggle she had 
undergone, but it was then perfectly composed. 

'Pale, bat intrepid: sad, but unsubdued,' 

she smiled on her lover, as no man could bear to be smiled 
on by the woman he loved ; for her smile was produced by 
an effort too powerful to be natural, and was more melan- 
choly than tears. Milman wept in reply, for he felt that this 
ailent declaration of l*er own filial feelings was the worst 
possible augury to his wishes. He was right : the next day 
they parted, to meet, I am afraid, no more. 

" My dear son, my narrative is now ended ; and I have 
only to commend to your protection, when I am gone (and 
before, if necessary), your two poor sisters. I scarcely think 
the appeal needful, knowing, as I do, the kindness of your 
heart. But think, Hamond, of their peculiar situation ;; 
bestow upon them double care^ and». if possible, a twofold 
affection. 
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^< In circumstances they will be independent, but they will 
not, on that Account, the less need a steady adviser and 
^sinterested friend. Let your strength aid their weakness. 
Watch over that imbecility which so frequently reigns para- 
Qiount in a woman's heart, when an over-refined education 
has surcharged it with a dangerous and fatal sensibility. 
Be to Matilda a friend and brother, but to Jeanette as a 
father ! As yet, Hamond, you are ignorant of the intensity 
of her affections, her intense capability of loving and suffer- 
ing. Try to understand her, that you may tlie better be 
able to advise and guide her. 

" For the sake of my girls, and you, my dear son, I could 
wish to live some years longer ; but my health docs not 
afibrd much encouragement to hope ; and beyond the desire 
of being useful to my children, I care little fot the extension 
of my life. This infancy of being has been to me what the 
hours of childhood are to many, — a succession of chastise- 
ments, penitence, and tears. I erred wilfully and wickedly, 
and I have suffered where I was most vulnerable. 

^* May the faint outline I have traced of the lasting conse- 
quences of vice, of the misery it may entail on all most dear 
to you, and the impossibility of escaping from its trammels, 
eTen by a life of virtue and atonement, be at least of use to 
you ! Oh, let it strengthen every religious and moral pre- 
cept I ever sought to inculcate ! And may the best blessing 
of heaven descend upon you with that of your unhappy 
father." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

'Thick waters show no imagei of things: 
Priends are each other's mirrors, and should \m 
Clearer than crystal or the mountain springs, 
And free &om clouds, design, or flattery. 

Catu. Philips, 1644 

Hahond Lanoham read the MS. entrusted to him hj 
iiUfather with breathless rapidity. His heart often swelled 
wimin him, heavy tears fell from his eyes, exclamations 
broke from his lips, but he paused not a single second till he 
arrived at its close. If the facts and feelings of the many 
pages he had read had been condensed into one sentencei 
they could scarcely have made a more entire and irresistible 
appeal to his understanding and his heart. 

Softened and subdued to the utmost, <* My poor, poor 
mother I" " My dear, kind father !" had broken from him at 
intervals as he read, with all bis former love. Neither the 
memory of the one, nor the name of the other, were now re- 
proached by him, for his sympathies were awakened, and al 
his fondest affections returned. 

At one moment he felt a wish to rush into his father's 
presence ; the next, he resolved on never seeing him agaior 
The idea of a father having so humbled himself to a sod 
exceedingly distressed him, and the longer he reflected on 
it, the more the distress increased, until it became at length 
«o insupportable, that he wrote a few lines explaining the 
motives of his departure, and with the earliest dawn quitted 
Langham Court to rejoin his regiment. During the solitude 
oif his journey, he naturally reverted to the random words o£ 
Mr. Cooper, which had led to the scene already related oa 
the preceding day ; and fearing that his friend might feel 
aome needless pain on his account, from the first inn at which 
lie stopped he wrote to him as follows ^ — 

^^I quitted my home too early this morning, my deaf 
Cooper, to see you before I started — my father will perhape 
have told you why I did ao. Bvt fearing that you may blame 
jonmlf unjustly as the cause of my being made acquamted 
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with events that you well know must be most painful, I write 
to undeceive you. They had been known to me, my dear 
Cooper, for some months, and I was only waiting till I could 
write or speak of them to impart them to you. But they 
came upon me so suddenly and unpleasantly as to overcome 
me, so that I could not, even to you, have introduced or 
borne any discussion on the subject. Now, that I can speak 
freely, I am glad to do so ; and the first use I make of my 
liberty is to ask you, in the name of that friendship which I 
am persuaded you feel for me, never again to allude to Isa- 
bella Cressingham but as to a sister whom I am bound by 
every tie of nature and good feeling to pity and to love. I 
go yet farther : I ask you fully and firmly to believe me when 
I tell you, that the hour which revealed to me our sad rela- 
tionship to each other was not given up to selfish considera- 
tions, or confined to exclusive regret for her. No, my dear 
Cooper ; the shock was too rude for selfishness : — a mother, 
a once-adored mother, was violently displaced from ray heart ; 
a father's bright example was tarnished, and his influence 
shaken to the base ; and the two dear sisters, whose charac- 
ters you will now have an opportunity of studying, were 
become as feeble reeds, exposed to the fickle breath of 
opinion. 

''It was perhaps fortunate for me thaf my thoughts were 
thus divided ; for, whenever I did think of Miss Cressingham, 
a sickness and tremor came over me, that seemed like the 
forefunners of death. Isufiered what those suffer who, 
haVing escaped without injury some great but unsuspected 
danger, are shown how imminent had been their peril. Many 
have died under such circumstances. I was only ill for a 
time, and have been long better; but the stain is a wound! 
and one that will not close. No, Cooper ; argument is of 
no avail : the kindness of friendship can in this case do no- 
thing. " Ever yours," &c. 

Hamond pursued his journey, and rejoiced when he was 

within view of Canterbury, where the Dragoon Guards 

were then stationed. ^* Here, at least," he said, '* I shall be 
at peaqe till I have acquired more self-command, and reco- 
vered my former self-possession." With this pleasing anti- 
cipation in his mind, as he bent forward to reconnoitre, he 
saw. Colonel Hawkins and Captain Lindsay Ba||ur8t wateh- 

VoL. I.— 5 m 
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iDg his approach, and he was soon made to feel that his self- 
command was indeed to be acquired. For, while he returned 
the salutations of his colonel as warmly and affectionately 
as they were given ; to Captain Bathurst*s equally friendly 
greeting he first bowed stiffly, then blushed, and finally held 
out his hand, as if ashamed of his manner, and anxious to 
do away the impression it might have niade. But Lindsay 
Bathurst was not of a temperament to wait the afterthought 
of any man to whom he had offered a civility, and had turned 
away with a mingled feeling of indignation and disgust. 

Hamond tried to laugh as he drew back his unaccepted 
hand, and said to Col. Hawkins : — 

** It is awkward to be disappointed.'* 

<< Yes ; and so Bathurst perhaps felt, when he bowed as 
stiffly as a dancing-master, while his hand was held out to 
you.»' 

" Was it ? Upon my honour I never saw it." 

" Then follow him double-quick for two minutes, and over- 
take him.*' And in a louder key : " Captain Bathurst, the 
young comet complains that you have not shaken hands with 
him." 

But Captain Bathurst either did not or would not hear, 
and the regular strokes of his retreating heels on the pave- 
ment of the barrack-yard ^ere the only sounds that met the 
ears of Hamond and Colonel Hawkins as they stood by each 
other in somewhat embarrassed silence. Hamond felt \i the 
most, and therefore broke it. ^ . 

** We shall meet at dinner, I hope, colonel." 

" Yes ; and remember, your first glass of wine is to be 
drunk with me, your second with Bathurst," 

Hamond bowed assent, and retired to his own apartment, 
where he had ample leisure and solitude to lament the unfor- 
tunate contretemps of the moining, to execrate his own folly, 
sigh bitterly as he did so, and resolve that nothing of the 
kind should ever again occur. He was determined that his 
conduct at dinner should be unexceptionable ! Captain Ba- 
thurst unhappily did not dine at the mess, and the next morn- 
ing quitted the regiment on leave of absence for three weeks. 

Hamond was not usually superstitious, but on this occa- 
sion he felt inclined to believe that the fates had really con- 
spired against him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

— — I have found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence firom the mind within. 

COLBRIDGE. 

^^ I ui sorry Batburst is gone,*' said Major Barnard, in 
his mock-heroic and monotonous manner, ^' for he is quite 
a credit to the regiment. He makes- the best devil of any 
gentleman who wears a coat to fight for his king and coun- 
try ; — sings well, for a man who is not a field-officer, — apd 
dances quite as respectably as one could expect a man to 
do, who looks so much too dignified to dance at all. I like 
Batburst." 

Every body present laughed, not only because they habitu- 
ally did so at every thing uttered by the major (whose man- 
ner was always diverting, however inferior might be the mat- 
ter of his discourse), but at the strange list of recommenda- 
tions which he had adduced in favour of his absent friend ; 
for Oaptain Batburst, although he did possess a rich and 
melodious voice, seldom sang, never danced but in cases of 
necessity, and was no epicure. It is therefore necessary that 
he should be more truly delineated. 

Lindsay Batburst was one of those beings who gain a 
quick and supreme ascendency over all with whom they 
come in contact. And this influence was acquired without 
any evident efibrt or anxiety to obtain it. Always refined 
and elegant in his manners, as it was his nature to be, Be 
was yet on first acquaintance distant, and silent, and almost 
cold. Like ShakspeareV Wolsey, he was 

** Lofty and sour to those that loved him not ; 
But to those hearts that sought him, 
6weet as summer." 

His early reserve rendered this sweetness not only more 
remarkable, but more valued. The persons to whom it was 
displayed considered themselves favoured, or, what was still 
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better, favourites ; and self-love thus construed the natonu 
consequence of greater intimacy into an esi>ecial mark of 
condescension or partiality. Fer Lindsay Bathurst was of 
high descent, and had both pedigree and family sufficient to 
justify (if any thing in so imperfect a being as man could 
justify) as much hauteur of character and manner as envy, 
malignity, or disappointed vanity ever brought against him. 
But the fault complained of-— for it was a fault — sprang rather 
from a shrinking sensitiveness of character than any undue 
degree of what is called pride. Still, as he was precisely 
the sort of person whom the une^tablished (no inconsidera- 
ble portion of society) think entitled to the possession of 
this unloveable property, the accusation was often fastened 
on him without being removed. Nor was this to be won- 
dered at ; for to many he never unbent, and to some of 
tRese, his commanding manner and lofty carriage were more 
than sufficient confirmations of their worst suspicions. Others 
drew yet more satisfactory and convincing oyidence from the 
imdazzled gaze which he sometimes threw around him, as if 
careless (because unconscious) of those he looked on. For 
it is a truth, and a singular one, that uncommon personal 
advantages, where they do not excite generous admiration, 
create a degree of awe. 

But none who had really listened to his conversation ever 
spoke, even of his pride, with unmingled ill-will ; for noiie, 
undeprived of the sense of hearing, could resist the magic 
of his voice. And his voice ! to say that it was like that of 
Ossian's heroes, ^' Loud as the storm ;" or ^^ soft as the 
summer breeze ;" or ^ like the wind that plays among the 
reeds ;" or, to find similes of one's own, and declare, that 
it was deep as the sound of the ocean, yet at times playful 
and tender as that of a loving child, might seem contradic- 
tory, and be pronounced hyperbolical. It would neverthe- 
less be true. No ear that ever listened with delight to the 
almost endless variety of a perfect human voice could be 
insensible to his tones. 

Such were the personal qualifications of the man whose 
absence all, save Hamond, very sincerely regretted ; for 
Captain Bathurst was much beloved and respected by his 
brother officers. And it may be observed^ el^passantf that 
wherever this is the case, there must be a tolerable fund of 
goodness in the heart* - 
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Ab for bifl mind : he who influences the thoughts and ac- 
tions of other men may be supposed in some degree to soar 
and keep above them. But this is no more true, than that 
men are what they seem, Lindsay Bathurst was by no means 
^ hypocrite, had no assumptions, yet was he really far from 
being as independent in thought and action as he appeared 
to others to be. 

He could give his little senate laws, yet there was not 
one of those over whose minds he had the mastery but would 
have better borne the reprobation of the whole earth than he 
a passing censure from that portion of it called **• par ex- 
cellence" the world. 

Opinion was to him an ^'omnipotence," — and on its 
shrine not only was reason sometimes extinguished, but 
justice and benevolence were added to the sacrifice. Tt 
was his misfortune to value it beyond its worth. He had 
never been able to say to himself '* The world is but a 
word." 

He pitied Hamond Langham from his inmost soul ; but 
unfortunately before he had become acquainted with his 
history, before Hamond himself knew that there was any 
thing remarkable in it. Captain Bathurst had given such 
free and unequivocal utterance to sentiments in the pres- 
ence of Hamond, as were now galling to his memory. He 
sincerely regretted having uttered words which he was now 
well aware must be remembered, but delicacy forbade any 
attempt at explanation. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



A thousand fantanes 



Begin to ihrong into my memory. — Comos. 

It was an oversight in Mr. Langham to let his son leave 
his home in ignorance of his mother's former name, and 
uninformed of her connexions. Allusion has been already 
made to his having in consequence associated frequently 
with a daughter of his mother by Mr. Cressingham. He 

6* 
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had parted from her at Rome to join his regiment, and was 
only awaiting her return to England, to declare the attach- 
ment which be had unfortunately encouraged. But on this 
part of his history it is neither desirable nor necessary to 
dwell. We pass, therefore, on to the conversation which 
Captain Bathurst recollected with regret, and Hamond with 
a feeling deeper than that of offence, and which he vainly 
endeavoured to overcome. 

The young men, with others of the regiment, had attended 
a public ball together, and on the following day the conver- 
sation naturally fell on the gay scene of the preceding even- 
ing. The unusual number of strangers was noticed. And 
the question of who were beauties, and who were frights, 
(for in the present day there is no middle class of personal 
charms), was discussed much in the same terms, and with 
the same opposition of tastes, usually exhibited on similar 
occasions — no two agreeing on the pre-eminence of any 
one woman, till Captain Bathurst and Major Barnard, after 
exhibiting many varieties of opinion, at length admitted that 
Miss Fanny Cressingham, in figure and face, was superior 
to most, if not to all, who were present. 

Hamond repeated the name — " Cressingham !" but aware 
of his emotion, in order to cover it, added, " I did not knovr 
there was such a person in the room." 

•* She is, I conclude, one of the Cressinghams of Wood 
Side," said Captain Bathurst. 

*' Yes ; and related to my friend Mrs. Hargraves, with 
whom she was last night,^' replied Major Barnard. ^^ Her 
mother, you are aware, ran off with somebody many years 
ago." 

« Indeed ! I was not aware of this. Yet these girls are 
marrying well, I understand,'* said Captain Bathurst. 

<* That is not surprising, I think," interrupted Hamond, 
*' for the propriety of their conduct would, I should imagine, 
efface the stigma lefl upon them by their mother — at least, 
with all hberal minds." 

'' Then 1 am not one of those liberal minds, Mr. Lang- 
ham," said Captain Bathurst ; ^^ for were the lady in ques- 
tion ten times as rich as she is beautiful, and as highly born 
as she is both — if I loved her perfections as fondly and 
madly as man could love, without an unsullied name for her 
dower, she should never be my wife." 
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Hamond had listened with intensity of attention to thia 
reply of Captain Bathurst's, and, without knowing why, 
felt piqued. Before he could make any answer, Major 
Barnard resumed/ 

" It is of little consequence, Bathurst ; for this Miss Cress- 
ingham is going to be married immediately, and I, for one, 
am heartily glad of it." 

^^ And so am I ; and so I must be," said Hamond, <* so 
long as I do not wish the innocent to suffer for the guilty." 

Captain Bathurst turned his large dark eyes on Hamond 
when he ceased to speak, as if to say, <* In what have I of- 
fended ? Miss Cressingham can be nothing to you, for you 
confessed you knew not of her presence." But not quite 
approving the gaze that met his own, he said very quietly, 
*^ I am left to infer, I think, Mr. Langham, that you consider 
the sentiments I have ventured to express with regard to the 
daughters of a di^rc^e condemnable." He paused; but 
Hamond making no reply, he continued : '< You would per- 
haps imagine it better that the world should charitably over- 
look the lapses of a guilty mother for the sake of her inno- 
cent oflfepring." 

Hamond thought of Isabella Cressingham, and every 
feeling of his soul was roused. He spoke with energy as 
he replied : 

" I would have them neither overlooked nor forgotten, 
.Captain Bathurst. Let the woman who voluntarily throws 
herself from society suffer the just chastisement of exclu- 
sion ; — but for her children ! if the sins of the mother must 
be visited upon them, let the punishment come from Heaven 
and not from man. By man let them be considered as 
doubly orphans — for to them that mother has ceased to be, 
as entirely as if she were in her grave." 

These words were uttered with so much real and deep 
feeling, that even Captain Bathurst was soflened by them, 
and he replied in a manner as gentle and conciliating as 
possible — 

'^ There may certainly be some plea for children who, 
like the Misses Cressingham, were abandoned by their 
mother ; but the same argument will, scarcely hold, Mr. 
Langham, in favour of those she may afterward have — her 
second family ; — ^the inculcation of their principles and the 
formation of their manners must be leA to her." 
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Hamond was unprepared for this, — ^it was a subject on 
which he had never thought, and it being no longer the 
cause of Isabella, he was only anxious to get rid of the 
question. He therefore answered Captain Bathurst briefly 
by assenting to the truth of what he had said, and the dis- 
cussion ended. Hamond gladly retreated to his own apart- 
ment as soon as he could escape unobserved. 

The crowd of sensations which had rushed upon his mind 
had nearly exhausted it. When he reached his own room, 
be felt irritated, breathless, and fatigued, with no very dis* 
tinct consciousness of what was passing in his heart, ex- 
cept displeasure and indignation against Captain Bathurst 
£very word which had been uttered seemed disagreeably 
echoed in his mind, and he mused upon what had passed 
till he considered Isabella Cressingham an injured being,— 
therefore pitiable, and consequently a greater claimant on 
his love. • 

^* No," he said, after musing some time, and flatterio|[ 
himself that he had become quite calm ; ^< let what will 
happen, Batburst's opinions shall at least have no influence 
either on my conduct or my feelings." 

He was saved from farther meditation on the subject by 
Colonel Hawkins bursting iqto his room and exclaiming, 
*' For Heaven*s sake ! Langham, what is it that I hear ? 
Are you, or are you not, attached to a Miss Cressingham ? 
Do you, or do you not, know who you are ?" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Oh ! aching time ! oh ! moments big af yean ! 
All as ye pass, sweU out the monstrous truth. 
And press it so upon our weary griefs, 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe. — Kxats. 

Colonel Hawkins had been dining at the house of a 
friend recently returned from Italy, who, having seen a good 
deal of Hamond when he was at Rome, found great plea* 
sure in speaking of him and asking questions respecting 
faim. 
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Few themes could be more agreeable to Colonel Haw- 
kins, who was a warm-hearted man, and particularly at- 
tached to Hamond. He entered on it, accordingly, in no 
very measured terms, till it became his turn to listen both 
with sorrow and surprise. For his friend spoke of his 
marked attentions to Miss Cressingham at Rome and Fk>- 
r^ice, and of his own conviction that Hamond was then as 
ignorant in what relation he stood to the lady as the lady 
herself of her connexion with him, — Mr. Langham and his 
tutor having both for a time assumed travelling names. 

Colonel Hawkins had heard before of this change of name, 
and of its having been adopted from necessity. But no word 
had reached him of the consequence it had entailed in intro- 
ducing Hamond to a part of his mother's family. He in- 
quired of his friend the Christian name of the Miss Cres- 
singham he alluded to, and learned that it was '< Isabella,'' 
and he recollected that this was the name always given by 
Hamond when a health to one far away was exacted from 
him. 

This coincidence was sufficient to render a friend like the 
colonel uneasy : he hastened home and sought Hamond at 
the mess, where he expected to find him, with the intention 
of seeking a private interview with him. Hamond had be- 
fore this quitted the table ; and Captain Bathurst, in reply to 
the colonel's inquiry of *^ what had caused his absence," 
briefly detailed the conversation that had been held, and con- 
cluding, '^ I really fear that 1 have, though I am sure most 
unintentionally, offended Langham." 

^' See me in the morning before you see him," said the 
colonel, and, too full of doubt and apprehension to consider 
what would be the Best mode of proceeding, he broke on 
Hamond's solitude in the manner already related. 

Hamond was startled by the abrupt entrance and agitated 
yet determined manner of his colonel. He however an- 
swered his questions rapidly, and put others in his turn. 
The colonel, once satisfied of his young friend's unsuspecting 
ignorance of. his mother's conduct, grew immediately tran- 
quil. His voice softened as he said, '< No wound that my 
trusty sword has inflicted in battle was ever so painful as that 
which my words must now inflict on you, Langham." He 
paused for a o^oment ; but Hamond made no comment He 
arose firom his seat, and bent forward as if prepared and 
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EBtious to hear the evil tidings thus ominously prefaced 
His close-pressed lips and fearless eye betokened a miad 
aroused and firm eyeh to desperation, at least for the mo 
ment. Colonel Hawkins, at one glance, read that he had 
not spoken in vain, and proceeded to tell Hamond as ddir 
cately as such a history could be told, that the mother of 
Isabella Cressingham was also his own. 

^^ Impossible ! — it cannot be true — you must have been 
misinformed. Who told you ?" 

The colonel replied not, and his silence brought the con 
viction his words had failed to produce. 

Hamond remained a few minutes silent, then buried hii 
face in his hands, exclaiming, — ** Leave me 1 leave me !" 

The colonel was too considerate not to do so, and Hamond 
was lefl alone to struggle with the deepest grief he had ever 
yet known. 

To no creature, either verbally or by letter, did he reveal 
what he suffered in struggling not to be indignant against his 
father, or unkind to the memory of his mother, or what he feh 
for his poor sisters. Am he said in his letter to Mr. Cooper, 
the shock made him ill. For some weeks he was confined 
to his room, and for many more he condemned himself to 
imprisonment in it, from the mere dread of hearing in casaal 
conversation any word that might rankle in his curelesB 
wound. When at length, persuaded by Colonel Hawkins, 
Jbe did emerge, he found himself so nervously apprehensive 
of what might occur, so impetuously irritable in all that he 
did, that he at length gladly took shelter at Langham Court. 

Captain Bathurst was unremitting in his attentions to 
Hamond during his illness, and when he was well enough to 
receive visits, studiously sought to conciliate him. Hamond 
was sensible of this, and tried to feel grateful, but could not. 
We can as little command our own gratitude as that of 
others ; and all Hamond's feelings revolted from Captain 
3athuf st, while his judgment spoke in his favour. It is posn- 
ble that the unsuccessful efforts which he made to becoflie 
more reasonable, tended to aggravate rather than subdue the 
prejudice he was harbouring. 

Under grief, vexations, or disappointments, we, most of 
us, choose some nucleus round which our indignation or 
repining chiefly gathers, and on which we most frequentlf 
bestow those mental invectives which, if uttered, could not 
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bat be eloquent, because they are for the most part deeply 
felt. Hamond, when suffering from the misery of knowing 
his mother's history, bewailed every part of it ; but nothing 
in it, nothing he anticipated as likely to accrue from it, was 
half so bitter as Lindsay Bathurst's illiberal opinions ! His 
indignation on this head was as a ceaseless and silent tor* 
rent, making \tk way unobserved, till its swelling waters were 
almost beyond control. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A fine ToUey of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off. 

Two Gentlbmsn of Virona. 

Hamoioi^s birthday, the anniversary of his twenty-first year, 
was fast approaching. Whether, under the influence of 
happier feelings, he would have rejoiced at this, is not 
known. He certainly now dreaded it, for his father had re- 
solved on celebrating it by every festivity which is thought 
most indicative of the joy experienced on such occasions. 
Mr. Langham, in doing this, had more in view than the mere 
celebration of his son's coming of age. There were many 
respectable families in the county, who, he considered, had 
been withheld by motives of delicacy from prosecuting a 
farther intimacy with himself and his daughters than that 
which arises from a formal exchange of calls. These he 
wished to collect around him, and it was not likely that invi- 
tations accompanied by rumours of ^^ races in the park,'* — 
** dinner to the tenants," — " fireworks," " amateur concerts 
and ball," should be generally rejected. They were not ; and 
Matilda began to feel some degree of rational apprehension 
that, notwithstanding all her father's careful preparations, 
there would be too many guests. 

Hamond was not informed of this conspiracy against his 
peace till too late to prevent its being put in execution ; the 
mne post conveying an invitation to Colonel Hawkins and 
the officers of the regiment. 

** A good opportunity,'Langham, for you to play theoivil 
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to all of US : we cannot all go, certainly, but you may po- 
litely hope that each will." 

^* I hope you will, beyond a doubt, colonel.** 

^^ Oh, certainly ; I never thought of not going ; but I want 
you to tell Bathurst that you hope he will also go. He came 
back, you know, last night" 

^< Bathurst! — I am afraid, my dear colonel, he would 
think I meant to insult him." 

<^ Insult ! nonsense ! — The invitation comes from your 
father, and must be seconded by you. All I ask, therefore, 
from you is, a little additional courtesy to him — it would, I 
think, my good fellow," added the colonel, purposely look- 
ing from Hamond and retreating as he spoke, <^ better help 
to reconcile you to each other than any other measure." 

Hamond felt himself redden to the temples when the pro- 
position was made to him ; but as Colonel Hawkins left 
him before he could pronounce a refusal, he felt that the 
suggestion must not be disregarded. ^< Yet," he murmured 
to himself, '* I would rather, if the choice were granted nie, 
take the drum-major — the rub-a-dub of the one being in- 
finitely more pleasing to me than the logic of the other :" 
— these words however had no sooner escaped him than he 
felt ashamed of his own weakness and injustice. This pang 
of conscience was brief but sincere, and occasioned a great 
and sudden change in his feelings. — ^^ Yes 1 I will ask, nay, 
entreat Lindsay Bathurst, should it be needful, if it be only 
to punish my own weak and despicable heart." 

And he proceeded, on the instant, to fulfil his resolve. 
His execution of it was perhaps in some degree aided by 
his thoughts recurring to his sisters, as he walked from bis 
own to Captain Bathurst's apartments. " They," he said, 
<< come quite under his ban ; and it is well that he should 
see I do not fear introducing them, even to him." 

Pride has been called the dominant sin of intellect ; it 
might also have been termed the master-key of the aflfections, 
for it too frequently happens, that all of our internal life bows 
down before it. The portion that entered into Hamond*s 
mind banished every unpleasant thought from his memory, 
and enabled him, in an hospitable and elegant manner, to 
hope Captain Bathurst would '< do him the honour of ac- 
cepting bis father's invitation." 
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daptain Bathnrst was greatly astonished; but mach 
ipleased. His answer was prompt and frank. 

^< I shall be happy, Lang ham, to avail myself of thif 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with your family, and 
with you too," he added, as he observed the incredulous 
expression of Hamond's countenance, ^< for we have seen 
astonishingly little of each other." 

^' Both being blessed, it would seem, with truant disposi- 
tions," replied Hamond, *^ as far as relates to our military 
duties ;" and the conversation tljen fell on other matters. 

Captain Bathurst had so sincerely regretted his late con- 
versation with Hamond, in which he had given such free 
utterance to his opinions when ignorant of his young friend's 
peculiar position, that he rejoiced exceedingly in the pros- 
pect held out to him of making a practical amende for Im 
words, without retracting his sentiments. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

(Oh ! there are looks and tones that dait 
An instant sunshine through the heart. 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought;; 
As if the very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighi 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before us theni 

MOOBC 

It is a great advantage to be spoken ill of, though mea 
4D general do not so consider it. 

Lindsay Bathurst arrived at Langham Court two days 
ailer Hamond had represented him as somewhat fastidious 
and decidedly disagreeable, after Matilda had said it was a 
pity be had been invited, and Jeannette had pronoura««< ix 
provoking. The impression which he was by nature calcu- 
lated to make, was from these circumstances considerably 
heightened. He came, with a countenance beaming with 
animation and inteMect ; and, as if to put Hamond's imports 

Vol. I.' 
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more entirely to shame, he entirely abandoned, on thii 
occasion, that reserve of manner which sometimes gave so 
much umbrage to strangers. 

Mr. Langham wondered what Hamond could find ob- 
jectionable in him. Matilda carefully examined his coun- 
tenance, and it was a satisfaction to her sisterly feelings to 
discover (or to imairine she discovered) in an occasional 
curl of hid lip when he sniiled, the outward and visible sign 
of the cxclusiveness and illiberaiity ascribed to him. 

Jeannette was not at home when he arrived, and was 
only introduced to hiui a few minutes b(3rorc dinner. 

Her graceful moveiuents^ her exquisite beauty, the rich 
and sudden suffusion of her sweet countenance, could scarcelj 
have passed unobserved by any one. 'I'o Batliurst, unpre- 
pared as he was to see any thing in Jeannette Langham 
beyond the attraction of a <lebutnnte, with perhaps the pret- 
tiness of youth, she seemed little less than angelic. He had 
never before found it difficult to address women of any age 
or station. But it seemed to him a species of profanation, 
afler he had once looked at Jeaimette, to address to her the 
common nothings of every-day life. It was his good fortune 
to sit next to her at dinner, and her genuine timidity of man- 
ner, which he could see she was endeavouring to overcome, 
not only restored him to the ease of self'posses^ion, but 
inspired him with that strong desire to please which rarely 
fails of success. In a very low and peculiarly sweet voice, 
he began by askinir questions respecting such of her father*8 
guests as he was unacquainted with, and making commcnti 
on those whom he knew. 

" The lady sitting next my friend Langham is, I think, 
Lady Everard. She is much altered since I list saw heri 
and not for the better ; even then she had arrived at "le 
revers de la colline de la beaut6.** 

*' It is Lady Everard ; but you must take care not to let 
her know on which side of the hill you think she stands." 

** You mean, that siie has not learned how to grow old 
gracefully." 

'' * Ho ; I mean,*' said Jeannette, playfully, " that she is 
still a very handsome woman, and is right so to consider 
herself.*' 

*^ Why, perhaps she is. I wish I could so 'consider her. 
Beporty however, whispers that she is more a rival than a 
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ehaperone to ber daughters. Tbey too are here, I think, Miss 
LaDgham ?*' 

*^ Yes ; and one of them very near you. Pray, take 
care I" 

To avoid suspicion, I will ask ber to take wine with me. 
— ^* Lady Mary Milner, may I have the honour ?" &c fcc. 

Bathurst^s spirits were rapidly ribing, for be (eh that his 
companion was pleased with him. She, on her part, was 
conversing, for the firs>t time in her life, with a stranger, not 
only without embarrassment, hut with delight. When the 
spirits are thus attuned, it matters little what is talked of. 
Every subject has its charm ; and they who have most read- 
ily pronounced conversation ** le sel dc tons les plaisirs," 
have perhaps the roost frequently found, upon analysis, that 
the essence of the charm lay in the conviction that they 
themselves were interesting to, or respected by, their cot 
loquists. 

From time to time. Captain Bathurst suspended his sotto 
voce dialogue with Jeannette, to address or listen to others, 
but as frequently renewed it after the momentary interruption. 

*' Miss Sherrard, I thidk you said, was fascinating. Is 
she witty ? Sprightly I see she is, — and she seems to have 
more attentive listeners than anybody ; — that is always a 
good sign." 

" And a true, in this instance," said Jeannette ; ** you will 
find her quick, clever, ready with a humour of her own, which, 
if it is not wit, will entertain you quite as much. People 
who judge by line and rule think her conceited." 
^ *' And is she not ?" 

" Not in the least." 

" You may perhaps be psrtial." 

•* No ; others are illiberal." 

" What should make them so ?" 

" Her success." 

*« On what is it founded ?" 

** Oh ! that I must leave you to discover; for I scarcely 
yet know myself, unless it is that she tells more truth than 
pther people." 

" That is being very bold, — I am afraid I shall not like your 
Miss Sherrard." 

♦< I think," said Jeannette, but very sofUy, " that you must, 
in spite of yourself." 
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*^ But I do not like eccentrics, Miss Langham — an eeceik- 
tric woman is invariably an Amazon, both in body and mind." 

^^ That my poor friend can only be so in mind. Captain* 
Bathurst; I think, you must immediately allow.*' 

<< I readily do ; for, with the exception of her eyes, her 
appearance is feminine.'' 

•' And can you except her eyes ? — Oh! Captain Bathunti 
all the world admires her eves !" 

^^ In a man's hend, so perhaps should I ; they are eyes fit for 
a hero, a bandit of Salvator Rosa, or a brigand uf Pinelli ; 
— their lids never fall — they look as if they could not be 
daunted. 

Jeannette at this moment exchanged smiles with her 
friend. 

^* Acknowledge at least that they can speak." 

" I do — daggers !" 

Jeannette held up her hand in token of dissent, and B^ 
thurst continued : 

"I would have a woman, and especially a young woman, 
be to the mind as to the eye, all softness. I would have her 
look like Ariel, as if she could dissolve into thin air ; and 
her look should be but typical of her mind and heart. Do 
you not agree with me ?" 

Jeannette, who felt that she at least was made of sterner 
stuff, answered smilingly, but firmly, " No, 1 cannot." 

Lindsay Bathurst smiled too, but incredulously, for Jean-- 
nette appeared to him at that moment exactly the being he 
had described ; dnd long, very long did she exist to his im- 
agination as he had thus painted her. 

It it thus that we frequently create an imaginary good, and 
mould what we meet with to its likeness. How oden is^ 
reality clothed in a fiction of our own creation, and the 
visible substance rejected for the impalpable shadow ! 

But this error, though it did injustice to the character of 
Jeannette, did no injury to the impression she was making 
on the mind of Captain Bathurst ; and it is possible, if nei- 
ther had met the other again, this dinner would have always 
been an agreeable recollection to both. 

The last person they discussed was Mrs. Crosbie, who at* 
tracted their attention by exclaiming, in a tone above that 
of every other speaker — "Lai now^, surey Majpr Barnardf. 
you must be mistaken !" 
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Major Barnard, with praiseworthy seriousness, explained. 
He had vainly attempted to rectify Mrs. Crosbie's notion of 
wasps being old bees, by assuring her that they were young 
hornets. 

Everybody, except the Miss Crosbies, laughed ; and Jean* 
nette, in reply to Captain Bathurst^s ** Very good?** said^ 

**I wish she would not thus expose lierself." 

^' Is Mrs. Crosbie, then, in the habit of saying things so 
very amusing ?" 

" Unfortunately she is." 

" By-the-by, 1 think I have heard of her — was it not this 
same intelligent person who discovered the black knight in 
Ivanhoe to be the Duke of Wellington ?*' 

*• Oh ! very likely ; for she aflfects literature.'* 

^* And talks of her house in Grosvenor SqitaWyBud of hei 
son as a most astonishing buoy,*^ 

'< Why, you must have certainly met her before. Captain 
Bathurst.'* 

" I find, on a second survey of Her features, that I have 
kad that divertissement In point of amusement, she ia 
worth all the world beside, — yet, I confess, I had forgotten 
her. Alas ! and alas ! Miss Langham, your sister is rising 
-»must you go ? I have but this consolation, that— < 

* Other strains of wo, that now seem wo, 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so.' ** ; 



«^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

L'ove framed with mirth, a gay fantaitio sound.— Cobuni.' 

My soul would drink those echocff. O that I wer« 
The viewless spirit of a lonely sound, 
' A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — bom and dying 
With the blest tone that made me. — Manfred. 

In the eveninor, charades were acted, a quadrille was 
danced, piquet, ecarte, and chess were played ; Mis5 Lang- 
ham sang duets with her brother and with Captain Bathurst;^ 
and Jeannette, at the request of her father, accompanied 
herself on the guitar to a little Spanish air, w))ich he much- 
loyed. She sang the English words to it, beginnings 

^ Toll not the belli of death for me when I am dead.** 

There is a pathos* iri the melody, when sung even indiffer- 
ently, irresistible to lovers of plaintive music. But Jean- 
nette did it ample justice. It was an old favourite of her 
own. She had sun*^ it, till to herself every line was fraught 
with more of meaning than the poet gave. It was this ad- 
ditional interpretation of her own that enabled her to touch 
80 deeply the feelings of those who listened. Many thanked, 
many applauded, some flattered her ; but her imagination 
was for the moment raised beyond the reach of plaudits or 
flattery. Yet a few minut^ afterward when she received 
a bow of acknowledgment from Captain Bathurst, she felt a 
flutter of pleasure at her heart utterly at war with her prf • 
vious train of pensive meditation. She was conscious of 
it, and strove to expel the agreeable intruder. Hie en- 
deavour gave a' deeper colouririg to her cheek, a rich lustre 
to her eyes; They were radiant with sensibility and with" 
happiness ; fdr oh ! let none deny it, there are passing mo- 
ments, owing indeed their charm to vanity^ that do imparr 
happiness — brief indeed, but still happiness^ and delightful* 
i£ not exquisite. . 



Mr. Cangham accidentally looked towards her, as her 
retreating blush made her appear to be turning pale from 
teat. 

'< Jeannette, my love,- this room is, I fear, too. warm for 
you." 

»* No;- these heavy flowers oppress me,-* she said, re-' 
moving at the same time from her forehead a white rose- 
Wreath that was pressing on her brow. 

A rose-wreath, more or less, would be to most people of 
dight importance, — they would look neither better with, nor 
worse without it ; but to real beauty every thing seems of 
moment. Lindsay Bathurst gazed on Jeannettc, now that 
her fair forehead was exposed to view, as if he had beheld 
her for the first time. Perfect as he had before considered 
her, she seemed now a changed, and even a more beautiful 
being than before. 

*• Another, yet the same," broke from him half uncon- 
tfciously, and met the ear of Mr. Langliam, who had a good 
memory, and loved quotation. To quote appositely, and 
without pedantry, always secured his favour as well as his 
attention ; and he maintaineri, that the power to do so was^ 
an elegant species of wit. Quotation, he said, was not only 
the parole of the literary world, but of refine<l life. In the 
simplest conversation he himself, from the corners of his 
memory, would bring out ''beautiful old rhyme," either to 
grace or elevate his subject, as it mi^ht happen. He repeated 
to Jeannctte the line which had pleased him ; and Captain 
Bathurst, hearing that he did so, came towards them. 

" I have been longing," he said to Jeannette, "to tell you 
how much I like your singing." 

*' Do you, indeed, admire that melancholy song ? I love 
it much, but that is from long acquaintance and old asso^ 
ciations." 

*'And I too love it much, though it reduced me from an'- 
excess of good spirit** to something like depression." 

" I am sorry," said Jeannette, laughing. 

" Nay, you must neither laugh nor be sorry. I had been 
(Quaffing largely of the opiate of delusion ; — I had been for 
tome hours dreaming of earth as it is not, filled with undying" 
beauty, canopied with cloudless skies, &c. &rC. ; but I do* 
Hot mean to trouble you with all I thought." 

•♦Oh ! pra)L^o;" 
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" No — I dare not ; for you would regret, though I do not, 
that your voice, ui such an hour as this, should have made 
.me think of sorrow, grief, bitterness, and death." 

'< Jf you dishke such emotions, which 1 confess, thus 
vaguely felt, are to me a pleasure, I must avoid singing that 
•ong to you again." 

" On the contrary, if I might, I would say, sing it for 
ever, — it fills all my heart, and does me good." 

" Had you," said Jeannette, timidly, *' ever hoard it be- 
fore?" 

" Never ! but, like Jessica, I am always sad when I do 
hear pwoet music. J have moreover a creed of my own with 
regard to the influence of sweet sounds, which ought to be 
new to us, yet are not so. Did you never, Miss Langham, 
feel intiniately acquainted with strains heard for the first 
time ?" 

"Offrn, very often, the wild, irregulir, and long-drawn 
tones of the iEoiian harp have made me feel it, as well as 
every gradation of studied composition, from the simplest 
melodies to the most complicated harmony. How do you 
accoit#it for it ?" 

" Jn what the world would call a romantic and irrational 
manner ; but I see I must not enter on it to-night, for every 
body is departing. — Good night — good night!" 

Jeannette,* when alone with Matdda, felt inclined to com- 
municate to her some of her many thoughts, but knew not 
how to commence. Her mind was in a state of extreme 
activity, and a single word could have inclined her to entire . 
eonfidenco or to perfect reserve. 

Matilda observed carelessly, ** This Lindsay Bathurst ia 
not quite so disagreeable as 1 expected to find him." 

"No, not quite,I think," said Jeannette, in reply. '* Good 
night, dear Matilda, for I am tired to death." 

And feeling ashamed to praise any one of whom her sister 
spoke so slightingly, Jeannette quickly departed to her own 
room, lest she should give utterance to her own very different 
impressions. 

Her earliest opinions of this young man remaining un» 
told, very possibly increased that reserve, which it is the 
nature of all deep feeling to encourage, an* which Jeannette^ 
so uniformly preserved towards Matilda, in the progress o£' 
her acquaintance with him- 
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CHAPTER XXfll. 

ta bnut des paroles couvre Boavent la Toiz de conscience. 

Unintekuuptf.d pleasure, as many have felt to their costf 
in4 acknowledged for the benefit of others, is calculated to* 
make time pass heavily and slowly. The demon Ennui, 
when he emerges from the caves of sloth, rushes to scenes 
of mere amusement, hut soon ceases to find enjoyment. 
Some of Mr. Langlianrs guests, in despite of ail that had 
been done, and all that was going to be done, began to feel 
the minutes lengthening into hours ; yet these were few, and, 
in compensation, with other? the hours seemed melted into 
moments : — 

«* Those fine nets which ofk we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in the air more lightly- flee,*' 

than fled those bright and golden days. To Jeannotte they 
were as visions, and in some degree entranced by them, she 
(bought every one an)und her as happy as herself. HamondV 
look of care and anxiety was no longer observed by her ; 
and when he one day said, " Your good spirits, Jeannette»^ 
make me afraid of what you may say or do," she did not 
Cbr one moment suspect him of being serious. 

Yet she believed Matihia to be perfectly in earnest when- 
she admonished her to avoid being so much with Captain 
Bathurst, because Hamond did not like him. 

Jeannette reddened to the temples, and said with quick- 
ness, ^^ Can Hamond's prejudice lead him so far ?'' But 
instantly checking herself, she added : ^^ It is not very easy, 
my dear Matilda, to avoid any one who is staying in the house 
with us." 

** No, not very, certainly, Jeannette ; but there is an old 
adage, of a will and a way, in which I have long had some 
faith.*' Jeannette made no reply, but a sudden blush passed 
across her cheek, and it seemed to Matilda that she thought 
her not avoiding Captain Bathurst was no contradiction of 
Um adage. 
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Lindsay Bathurst, in the mean time, had learned to fore 
her. His early and unbounded admiration of her personal 
attractions had met with no check in the course of his close 
and constant observation of iier niannersto others or to him- 
self. He had discovered nothingr either in her heart or mind 
to put her beauties <* to the foil/' or to impair her graces. 
His ear and eye were ever occupied with Iier, or about hefr 
and so intently, that he himself sui^pected not the coil he was 
winding round himself. The attentions he had (irst paid to 
both siiJters, from a wish of pleasing llarnond, and from feel- 
ing that he had done them wron«.% soon assumed towards 
Jeannette all the watchfulness of passion. 

Ho established an intimacy with Miss Sherrard, without 
either admiring or likinjj her, beoiuse he could talk of Jean- 
nette more to her th:in to others. Miss Sherrard soon 
apprizf'd Jeannette of her conquest. She disclaimed, but 
listened ; denied, but always believed. 

** Well, my dear," said her friend, ^* I am glad you aretiO 
skeptical, for my brother will be hrre to-morrow, and I fully 
meafi you to fall desperately in love with him !" 

" Does Sir William really come to-morrow ?'* said Jean- 
nette^ mechanically. 

^^ Yes, really ; and if when you have seen more of him 
you speak in as cold and indifferent \ tone as you now do^ 
Jeannette, I shall pronounce you more or less than woman." 

" Did I speak coldly ? It was more than rude — forgive 
me, Katherine." 

** Worse and worse, — thinking of me instead of him — 
when you know he admires you, and know also that he is as 
handsome as Apollo." 

" Without wishing? to take from Sir William Sherrard's 
merits my dear Katherine, — I really do not care for beauty." 

" So every l>o(ly says, Jeannette, and so nobody thinks — 
witness the very handsome wives generally chosen by those 
men who profess to think'beauty a doubtful good, — a perish*- 
able flower, &c.'* 

" Ah ! men perhaps ; but I, Katherine, am speaking as a 
woman." 

'* Then, my dear, as a woman, explain to me, if you please^ 
why Mr. Grant, that bachelor, * malgre lui,' should have 
Veen so repeatedly refused ?" 

Oh.i I was not speaking of extreme ugliness.." 



u 
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** Hush, Jeannette ! / do not allow that it is extreme. — 
Hr. Grant is now tendering his addresses to me, and I am 
not certain that I shall not prove myself superior to vulgar 
prejudice and accept them." 

Jeannette started in astonishment. 

**Nay, Kaihgrine,y/>u cannot mean k !'* 

Miss ShArard sighed as she answered, '^ T am afraid I 
jdo ;" and after a pause, she continued, as if in justification, 
though none was required, Jeannette being too much shocked 
to make any comment, — *" My brother will certainly marry ; 
when he does, I shall have no home — ' Voil^, ma Jeannette, 
le mot de Tenigme.' '^ 

And upon uttering these words, MissSherrard quitted her 
friend. To Jeannelte's imagination a ' marriage de conve- 
nance' was a fearful contemplation. She had heard Mr. 
Langham say a thousand times that no woman could ever 
stand excused for exposing herself to the trials of an ill as- 
sorted union ; and with the romantic hope of early youths 
she believed that her exhortations, united to the offer of 
sharing her own home with her friend, would be influential 
in dissuading her from running such a hazard. She conclu- 
ded a letter full of generous offers and kind expressions by 
B&ying, — ^^ Do not for one moment think that I am thus 
urgent because Mr. Grant has not the gift of beauty — no, 
my dear Katherine, it is because you do not love him ; and 
because that, in time, will lead to his not loving you. It 
seems to me that you are preparing for yourself years of un- 
mitigated misery.*' 

Miss Sherrard^s answer quickly came, and written in the 
gayest spirits. " Oh, you novice ! Unmitigated misery ! — 
No such thing ! — Love soon wears out, hatred or indifference 
lasts for ever! Rely upon it, Jeannette, there is but one 
infallible prescription for happiness in the conjugal state,^- 
marry the man you hate ; — or, if you cannot be quite so for- 
tunate, one you care as little for as possible. 1 will however 
exempt you from following it, provided you will be Lady 
Sherrard." 

*' I would rather," said Jeannette, " be a kitten, and cry 
mew." And with her opinion of her friend lowered fifty 
fathom, she closed a day that had begun in mirth and hap* 
pioess, in depression and disgust* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. , 

II est si beau d'aim.er et d'etre aim^ que cct hymne de la vie peut 
^e moduler a riniini sans que le cocur en ^prouve de lassitude. 

De Staei. 

It is not intended to follow Jeannctte through the whole 
course of her love, or even to attempt to ascertain the pre- 
•cise moment of its commencement. She herself, had she 
been asked, would in all probability have replied, •* From the 
hour I felt I was beloved." 

It may be, that the doubts and fears which preceded this 
conviction would be regarded as more irrefragable proofs of 
the passion she was imhilging, than the delightful certainty 
by which they were followed. Suspicion after suspicion, 
fear a[\er fear, harassed her mind in turn, and kept her in 
continual alarm. But then, whenever Lindsay Bathurst 
could be near her, there she found him. He gave place to 
no one but Sir William Sherrard,and liim he always watched 
with a vigilance that was more gratifying to Jeannetle thaB 
5iny other part of his conduct. 

Under similar circumstances most men would have en- 
deavoured to keep a rival candidate for favour aloof. Bi^ 
Bathurst's pride influenced him even here ; and his every ac« 
iion in connexion with Sir William Sherrard said plainly to 
Jeannette, " If you can, if you do prefer another, it shall not 
be by my own fault that 1 am kept in ignorance of it."— 
' Before he submitted to so fierce an ordeal, he possibly felt 
some internal persuasion that the baronet, though youngi 
handsome, and rich, was not a person greatly to be feared. 
To Jeannette he had no attractions, as he had no force of 
character, no decision of opinion or strength of sentiment to 
which she could have looked up for guidance or correction 
— no fervour of mind to share in her enthusiasm on all she 
&ad yet acquired, or extend her views to what lay hidden. 
She hked him, it is true, for it would have.been difficult to do 
otherwise. IJis goodness to bis sister, an amiable and 
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^eotlemanly deportment, and an extreme delicacy of feelings 

that made him particularly considerate of others, were not 
qnalities to create distaste or excite displeasure. She talked 
to him at all times with an ease and gentleness of manner 
that enchanted him ; her replies were never brusques or 
trancharUes^ never made him feel, as those of many young 
ladies bad done, a wish to recall his words. To a sensitive 
person there is nothing so endearing as that repose of man- 
ner, which begets the security that your feelings will not be 
wounded. 

In the mean time, Lindsay Bathurst looked on, at first 
anxiously, but at length peacefully. "He will love her 
faithfully," he said, " and to distraction ; — but she will never 
love him." 

Jeannette did not feel so happily confident when she saw 
Captain Bathurst talking frequently and dancing repeatedly 
with Miss Manvers, a niece of Lady Everard's. Miss Man- 
vers was very lovely and very poor, and Jeannette unfortu- 
nately heard Lady Everard say, she really believed Captain 
Bathurst would at last marry Emily. 

" Has he then known her long ?" 

** Oh ! yes ; they were playfellows together." 

Jeannette breathed with difficulty, and her eyes involun- 
tarily turned towards the subjects of her anxiety. They 
were in e^nest conversation. 

*' May she love him as he deserves !" she said mentally. 
But she instantly sighed, with a sensation of deep abasement, 
— for she knew that she did not, could not wish it — and felt 
conscious that any endeavour to deceive herself would be 
Tain. Her mind at that moment became to her '^ an awful 
world." Yet, such was the strange fluctuation of her spirits 
on that evening, that shortly after, when she saw Lindsay 
Bathurst standing alone, and apparently in deep meditation, 
riie said, *^ He looks all thought. Could an assured lover 
Io(^ as he does?" — and hope again took shelter in her 
bo6«m, and became for a while its fondly cherished guest. 
She heard Colonel Hawkins say, — 

*^ Miss Manvers was a great beauty of yours once, I thinks 
Bathurst ?" 

To which inquiry^ with amusing gravity, Captain Bathurst 
replied, 

** Was she ?" 

Vol- I.— 7 
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«• Was she ! — why, is she not still t" 

** No, — she is not." 

*^ S6lemnly asserted, and, no doubt^ deeply felt. Why, 
you answer, Bathurst, as if you were in a confessional, and 
I a holy father about to inflict penance." 

Bathurst laughed as he replied, *^I believe I was a little 
too serious ; but as I know report has mixed my name with 
that of Miss Man vers, I thought it as well not to give report 
any help." 

** Or rather," said Colonel Hawkins, " you were not 
thinking in the smallest degree about report or Miss Manvera 
either." 

For at this moment the colonel observed that Bathurst 
had discovered Jeannette to be seated near them, and that 
he had in consequence raised his voice in making his asser- 
tion respecting Miss Manvers. 

^ Take care, Bathurst," resumed Colonel Hawkins in a 
lower voice ; *' you are, I am afraid, like a silly moth desert- 
ing a flower that could nourish you, for a light that may 
destroy you." 

Bathurst paused for a second ; for he fully understood the 
extent of the caution, and the reasons why it was given came 
before his mind like a cloud, darkening the brightness of his 
love. He felt at the same moment the necessity of answer* 
ing, and the difficulty of doing so. Colonel Hawkins saw 
his embarrassment, and kindly continued, 



*^ Tou mean, I see, that Una^s angel face 
Has made a sunshine in the shady place 



n 



And, as he spoke, he pointed to a drawing of WestalVs 
which was before them, representing a beautiful girl as the 
Una of Spenser. 

Bathurst was relieved, but not pleasantly, and he ap* 
proached Jeannette with some fear that she had overheard 
more of the conversation than he could wish. 

^' I have been repelling a charge brought against me," he 
said, ** of admiring Miss Manvers." 

** And why ?" 

The simplicity of the question puzzled him, but he quickly 
answered, 

** Because, in these days, to admit that you admire is dan- 
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geroua. Your hearers forthwith conclude that you love» and 
are kind enough to announce in the Morning Post, that you 
will shortly lead to the altar the accomplished and beautiful 
Mis8X.Y." 

*^ Or, as in this case, Miss E. M., each name followed by 
its due proportion of expressiye dots." 

**• Precisely, and then one has to be rude and distant to the 
parties, to prove that nothing has been meant, nor even will 
be. A sort of begging of the question, I allow ; for men 
uader such circumstances always act on the presumption that 
they would certainly have been accepted/' 

'^As perhaps," said Jeannette, smiling, '' in some instances 
they might. You have however thoroughly convinced me 
that you do not at present mean to marry Miss Manvers — 
what you ipay do hereafter, you cannot know yourself." 

Jeannette spoke en badinant, but Bathurst's answer was 
seriousness itself. 

*^ Not know, Jeannette ! — not know that I shall never 
marry where I do not love !*' These words were uttered ia 
a low voice, but spoken with earnestness, and Jeannette 
raised her eyes smilingly to his, as if to say to him, ^^ Be not 
displeased, — I was but in jest.*' That smile threw a radiance 
over her countenance, that made her look more lovely, 
graceful, sweet, and kind, than ever. Had there been 
magic in the web of it, it could not have more suddenly or 
more vividly thrilled the hearfof him to whom it had been 
directed. It left him no longer master of himself, and he 
said, in continuation, but in a still lower voice — " My affec- 
tions are differently placed, and so placed, Jeannette, that 
they can never be transferred — no, never f' 

And she felt that his eyes were fixed on her as he spoke, 
as if he would penetrate her very soul. Her cheek flushed 
violently, — she dared not raise her eyes, — she could not 
speak, — she wondered whether these words were a direct 
appeal to herself, or spoken in confidence to her of his love 
for another. This doubt was so intensely painful, that« 
inopportune as was the arrival of her brother Hamond, she 
hailed it with delight. Speaking seemed to break the spell 
that enthralled her, and the words, ^ My dear Hamond !" 
enabled her again to breathe with freedom. For the whole 
of that evening one only thought crossed and recrossed her 
mind :^-^^ If he should suspect that I imagined, for one mo- 
mentt he could he thinlpog of ipef'^ 
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He certainly did more than suspect the exact nature of her 
feelings ; and Hamond was not without some misgiving of 
bis having interrupted a tdtek-t^te more than commonly 
interesting to both parties. He was perhaps more angry 
with Jeannette than he had ever been before in his life ; but 
he scarcely led her side again that evening, and never lost 
sight of her. 

Jeannette was silent and absorbed ; yet the conviction 
that she was beloved, gained strength every hour. Little 
more of distinct communication took place between herself 
and Lindsay Bathurst that evening : but he was ever near 
her, and when he wished her good night, he said, — ^^ What 
sweet hours have sonte of these been to me !" 

She did not venture to reply, but hastened to the solitude 
of her own apartment to indulge her thoughts and to conceal 
her tears — such tears as are seldom shed, and which only 
spring from plenteous joys — tears of deep, ecstatic bliss. At 
one moment she thought of Matilda, and wished that she 
should know how blest she felt ; but the brief inquiry, 
^^ What have I to tell ?*' checked the first intent of going to 
her. 

She did not want society, for nothing on earth had ever 
been so precious to her as her own busy thoughts. What 
though, in their restlessness, they ever and again revolved the 
same small round of sweet sensations ? What though blush- 
ing, smiling, weeping, the whole world was for a time for- 
gotten, and Lindsay Bathurst alone beheld, alone remem- 
bered ? She was but too happy in this first deep and entire 
concentration of her feelings. She paused not to remark 
that the fibres of which she was weaving the web of her hap- 
piness were of the finest and slightest texture. She did not re- 
member that she had hitherto combated the love which she feU 
to be in her bosom, and called it prudent to do so. She recalled 
not a doubt that had ever existed in her mind — they were gone, 
never to return. She was beloved, and by Lindsay Bathurst 
It was enough. Her heart, which she hsul hitherto watched 
80 tenaciously, might now be abandoned to its own guidance! 
The past and future, as far as they entered into her calcnla^ 
lions — and there are few moments in which we do not turn 
to the one or to the other, — were equally marked by a train 
of light. And no bird overjoyed in a sunbeam as did this 
happy girl in her recollections, and in the swiftly created 
visions that sprung fi'om them. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of lore, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

Shakspbare. 

And did Lindsay Bathurst, without a struggle, consent to 
love Jeannette Langham ? Had his prejudices disappeared 
before the radiance of her beauty, and, as threads touched by 
the flame, given way when opposed to the charm of her 
unafifected manner, and the undimmed purity of her mind ? 
No, be loved Jeannette fondly, but in bis own despite, for 
his opinions remained unchanged. The idea of Mrs. Lang- 
ham was perpetually hauntincr and annoying him, except in 
the immediate presence of Jeannette. Like the dream of 
Imogen, it was without him and within him, and he might 
with truth have laid bis band upon bis heart, and said, ^' Not 
imagined, felt." 

He endeavoured to change bis opinions and to overcome 
his feelings ; but, like well- practised wrestlers, they appeared 
to gain strength and activity by exercise, and be at length 
seemed to himself to be much in the condition of Sisyphus or 
Ixion. The stone which he bad rolled so repeatedly to the 
top of the hill, was again at his heels in the valley, — the 
wheel of punishment still turned,'' and still carried him along 
with it. 

But his love was deep-seated and sincere, and he therefore 
had intervals not only of exemption from painful reflectionsy 
but of perfect happiness. Jeannette's innocence of mind 
was a perpetual fountain of delight to him. <* She herself,** 
he said, ** might have breathed on the mirror of Prince Zebn l" 
Then, too, the hope he possessed, that the sentiment he was 
inspiring was, or would be, as powerful as what be felt ! 
For, however vacillating bis mind with regard to the future, 
that hope, from the time it took possession of his breast, 
never deserted him. And it may be that in man, as in wo- 
man, it is more difficult to surrender the wish of being beloved 
than to conquer the most ardent passion. So at least it was 

7* 
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with Bathurst ! he could more easily have resolved never to 
see Jeannette again, than have put to silence one whisper of 
hope that told him she could and would adore him. 

His faith on this head will possibly cause his subsequent 
conduct to be condemned as inconsistent and unnatural. 
That it was a thousand-fold more guilty, is admitted ; but it 
was neither inconsistent with his character, nor^ it may be 
feared, entirely out of nature. But this is to anticipate. 
He met Jeannette the morning afler he believed her fully in 
possession of his feelings towards her, with an elated heart. 
He had been long waiting on the lawn, impatiently expecting 
her appearance ; but that morning she came down later than 
usual ; and a timidity which she could not overcome caused 
her accents, when she was called upon to speak, to die away 
upon her lips almost unheard. She however accepted Cap- 
tain Bathurst's arm to walk towards some dahlias, but felt 
as if she were guilty of a fault in doing so. They met 
Matilda, which increased her embarrassment, and she re- 
joiced when the breakfast bell summoned them from their 
walk. Lindsay Bathurst perceived all that was passing in 
her mind, and was silent from exquisite pleasure. He strove 
in vain to meet her carefully averted eyes. Jeannette was 
justly afraid of all he might read there, and even at his 
solicitation never once raised them till seated at the breakfast 
table: When she did so, she found that Lindsay Bathurst, 
whom she considered still at her side, had placed himself 
opposite to her. The eye has long been pronounced a good 
messenger. Jeannette's crimsoned cheek and throbbing 
temples, and the nervous essiduity with which she endeav- 
oured to talk to every body ajid of every thing, slifficiently 
attested that Captain Bathurst's fully supported their claim 
to this reputed quality. 

She was soon restored to self-possession, or rather lulled 
into oblivion of what had too much delighted her, by an 
announcement from Colonel Hawkins as painful as it was 
unexpected. 

^* 1 am most unsoldierly late," said he, approaching Ma- 
tilda ; ^^ and beg you a thousand pardons, Miss Langham, 
for my delinquency ; . but I have had letters to occupy and 
annoy rae, — 1 am afraid I must tear myself from this elysium 
to-day." 

Everybody exclaimed against such a possibility — and 
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to Mr. Langham's serious — ^* I hope not^ eolonel,"— he 

replied, 

^^ It must indeed be so ; and I am not only compelled to 
go myself, but must, I fear, take others with me,'' — looking 
first at H amend, and then at Captain Bathurst, ^^ quite as 
unwilling as myself to leave such hospitable quarters." 

Hamond's ready and cheerful reply, " Very well, colonel, 
— I can start at any hour," fell ofi^nsively on Jeannette's 
ear, and she was not without a slight suspicion that her 
brother had suggested this scheme for their departure to the 
colonel. Lindsay Bathurst more than shared in this surmise, 
and he had perhaps never felt so much displeased. He had 
merely bowed acquiescence to Colonel Hawkins's proposi- 
tion, but the current of his thoughts was put into rapid motion. 
Had his love for Jeannette required a spur instead of a rein, 
few things could have acted so favourably as this sudden and 
unavoidable fiat of his superior officer. To one who 
watched him observingly at that moment, his countenance 
was a perplexing enigma ; for, while his closely compres- 
sed lips indicated a mixture of contempt and vanquished 
anger, his dark, fearless, and brilliant eye beamed with the 
elevation of triumph. 

He again looked at Jeannette, and now she did not avoid 
his gaze. What she had heard had given an abstractedness 
to her feelings and to her air. She looked on Lindsay Ba- 
thurst with all the sadness that was overpowering her heart, 
but she knew not that she was looking on him. Her father 
said to her from a distant part of the table, ^' The colonel 
promises, Jeannette, that we shall have Hamond with us at 
Cheltenham." 

Jeannette bowed and smiled — but the efibrt of that smile 
brought the tears, that were almost sufibcating her, into their 
natural channels. She was most grateful to her father for 
giving her this just excuse for her sorrow, and she availed 
herself of it by saying, — " I have seen so little of Hamond." 

The hour of parting drew nigh. To Jeannette's imagina- 
tion, all around her was as a hideous dream. Colonel 
Hawkins made numerous gallant and flattering speeches on 
the pleasure he had enjoyed, and the pain he felt in going 
away. Regrets, thanks, promises, and adieux, were ex- 
changed around her ; but of all that passed that morning, 
she remembered only three occurrences distinctly : first, that 
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hec father had expressed very lively regret at parting vith 
Captain Bathurst, and pressed him to repeat his viat ; see* 
ondly, that she had reproved Haroond for not being sorry to 
leave them ; and finally, that to the only words Lindsay Ba- 
thorst had addressed to her, — ^^ Think of me, Jeannette, and 
oh i if you can, love me — " she had made the singular replj 
of—** Dare 1 ?" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

There is such confusion in my powem 
As, after some oration fairly spoKe 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleased multitude : 
Wher^ every something, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy 
ExpressM and not expressM. 

Merchant of Venicc. 

It was Jeannette's fate, on the day of Lindsay Bathurst's 
departnre, to hear his name frequently mentioned, and some- 
times in dispraise. Mrs. Crosbie said more than once, 
'^ La ! I am so glad he's gone, with his wild staring eyes, 
that look exactly as if they could pierce through stone walls 
and see what was going forward on the other side." 

And she unfortunately overheard Matilda remark to Lady 
Everard, " I really am not sorry that Captain Bathurst has 
left us — for, I certainly never felt quite at my ease in his 
presence." 

" Strange infatuation I" thought Jeannette : and this opin- 
* ion of her sister gave her more than passing pain. 

But at dinner Mr. Langham made some amends for those 
casualties of the day which had wounded her self-love. He 
praised Captain Bathurst (as Matilda thought extravagantly), 
and in animated terms pronounced him " handsome without 
conceit, talented without pedantry or presumption, a manly 
officer, and a most perfect gentleman." 

Jeannette had great reverence for her father's judgment,^ 
and she possibly thought he bad never given a more decided 
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f its excellence than by this eulogium. She certainly 
re grateful to him for it than if be had beatowed on 
riches of the East. 

she repeated each separate epithet that had given her 
h innate pleasure again and again, as if to examine, 
reality only to approve. " * A perfect gentleman I' 
3W invariably well-mannered to every body — more 
lus too, I observed, to the Misses Thomson than to 
liverard or to Matilda; and Malented.' Oh, yea! 
ler is quite right — and some portion of talent is so in- 
able in a man. A woman may pass through life 
ably without it ; but a man, I think, never. And 
Dme ;' my father too mentioned even that he was 
me, and so he is — but what of that ? Lindsay Bathurst 
lave dispensed with beauty." And Jeannette, in re-; 
the thought of being unduly influenced by his personal 
ons, only did justice to her own mind. These have 
uch and frequently insisted on in these pages, because 
cessary to give to hearts not in love, an image which 
Ives may adorn with the.beautiful and resistless ad lib- 
Because too it is more uiviversally than truly admitted 
I vezzi sono esca d'amore." 

it was not, in fact, his starlit eyes, or voice of music, 
eful figure, pre-eminent as these all were, that spell- 
poor Jeannette^s heart so strongly and invisibly ; for 
>een possible for her to have remembered him divested 
of all these fascinations, he would still have been to 
same being, unspeakably dear — inimitably loved. It 
e imperceptible and inexplicable links of human sym- 
hat the beauty and mystery of all devoted aflfectiona 
, — those links that mock the inquiries of the philoBO- 
nd elude the research of the self-examiner. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Frox the time of Lindsay Bathurat^s departure, the con- 
pany at Langham Court became to Jeannettea mere gallery 
of pictures, their talk a *^ tinkling cynibal." No one inter- 
ested her but Miss Sherrard, and she only in a triflmg 
degree* 

Jeannette's esteem for Miss Sherrard had been on the 
wane from the hour she had talked seriously of mairyiog 
Mr. Grant. 

But Miss Sherrard liked Jeannette, and had conGdence in 
her. - Jeannette made no endeavour to repel this confidence ; 
lier intimacy therefore with her former friend was greater 
than e? er, although her friendship had declined. 
* Miss Sherrard seemed to have the power as well as the in- 
clination of speaking all she thought and felt : Jeannette. 
could not have disclosed the present state of her feelings to 
any one, scarcely to Lindsay Bathurst himself. Even in her 
journal, — for she kept a journal, — and which b a faithful 
transcript of her mind, it is more by frequent allusion to him» 
than by any direct confession of attachment, that she betrays 
the state of her heart It is most irregularly written : some- 
times merely the date of the day recorded, and an unimpor- 
tant fact stated beneath it as briefly as possible ; at others, 
whole pages are devoted to some novel emotion o£ her heart, 
or some new thought which she seems to have hailed and 
chased with the wild pleasure of a child aAer a butterfly, or 
with the wilder carelessness of the buttei:fly, flying from flower 
to flower, indifierent alike to what she chose or what she 
rejected. For Jeannette's was a fertile mind, and would 
often, like that of the melancholy Jacques, break into a 
*^ thousand similes." 

The following extracts are confined to those parts of Jean- 
nette's journal which may best develope her character and 
advance her narrative. 

*< Sept. 182-. Monday. — I read to-day to Captain Ba- 
thurst the story of Ugolino. He loves Italian literature, and 
above all things in it loves Dante. So does myfather, so 
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does Matilda, and so do l! I begin to think I can partly 
faesa a person's character from the books he best loves.-^- 
The old pro? erb says, * TeH me your company,' — I say, 
* Tell me your books, and I will find out what you are.' And 
I have this weighty reason on my side, — that we can choose 
the one, but the other is beyond our power. I often find 
myself with people I do not at all like ; but 1 am never 
guilty of reading a book I do not thoroughly love. Words- 
worth is quite right, — books are a real world. 

** Wednesday. — What a bright, beautiful, bewitching day 
has this been to us ! How happy we all seemed. Seemed ! 
No : how happy we all were ! No one appeared to have a 
care, and we gazed on the illuminated heavens (how deep 
and cloudless !) till our hearts were as sunny as what we 
gazed on. For a time too we talked only of what was be- 
fore us, like epicures at a feast. And Lindsay Bathurst said 
that the many-coloured tints of the woods at this season 
always made him think that Nature, like other ladies, had 
her fits of vanity, and was sometimes ambitious of wearing 
all her garniture at once, and that if she could disfigure her- 
felf she would. ^ But that,' he added, * is out of her power, 
and yours too. Miss Jeannette Langham, though I must 
confess I never saw you try.' And presently after, when I 
pointed out to him the distant blue line we call the sea, and 
asked bira if he saw what I meant, he said, * No, Jeannefte ; 
and to-day I care for notliing, either distant or future. Enough 
for me the knoll above my head— that wooded bank to look 
at, and you to talk to.' Tt was the first time he had ever 
called me Jeannette, and he continued to do so through the 
day. I saw Matilda did not like him to do so, although she 
tolerates it in Sir William Sherrard. Now, I do not dislike 
it in Captain Bathurst, and think it intolerable in Sir Wil- 
liam. Perhaps that is because the voice of one is more 
agreeable to me than the other. Of all charms, surely a 
sweetly modulated voice is the most attractive — that with 
which we the soonest sympathize, and which we the most 
heartily admire. To me, a voice, when entirely good, indi- 
cates culture, refinement, delicacy, and goodness of heart. 
I have somewhere read that painters paint themselves, that 
is, stamp their own characters on their works. I think that 
people. speak themselves. Never yet have I loved anybody 
dearly whose voice did not become to me this herald of thdr 
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characters. Who could mistake my dear father's voice ? — 
or Matilda's ? — or Hamond's ? — or Mrs. Leonard's ? — Oh ! or 
hers, that sweet and gentle music, that has so long ceased to 
be ? hushed and silent everywhere but in her children's hearts. 

*< Ah ! my dearest mother ! how unexpectedly has the 
thought of thee visited my heart this night ! (My God ! I 
thank thee for it !) ARer a day, too, in which, L fear, thoa 
wert all but forgotten. Forgotten ! — No, no ; never be this 
said of me — bad enough is the record that thou wert for one 
moment not remembered. 

" Monday. — Dear Hamond's birthday ! — the day of 
days. — that for which ^ so many guests have been gathered 
together to eat, drink, and be merry !' — God grant to my 
dejft' brother a happy and an honourable life ! Nothing to- 
day, with all its varied amusements, its life, gayety, and spi- 
rit-stirring sports, has spoken to my heart, except my father's 
generous conduct to Hamond, and the affecting solemnity 
of his manner, when he said it was a joyful thing to have a 
son old enough and good enough to take charge of his good 
and precious daughters ; and oh ! how I loved him, when 
he added that he could not have so loved us had we been only 
his. This was the first time I ever heard my father allude 
to my angel mother. But to-day he distinctly said, ^ Re- 
member, Hamond, they are not mine alone !' Poor Hamond 
w&s quite overcome, and Matilda wept freely, and, I should 
say, bitterly. I weep now ; but then, though tears did come 
into my eyes as these beloved objects severally embraced 
me, I only longed to throw myself at my father's feet to 
show the homage which I felt, but could not speak. 

" September 29. — How wildly happy have I been to-day I 
— the livelong day ! — which yet seems to have been all 
pressed into the brief compass of a single hour. He was 
wrong who called happiness the ^ to-morrow of the mind :' 
when at its height, it is a bright, present, tangible reality; 
and when not at its height, it is not happiness. Oh, it is a 
fearful thing to write, and I tremble as I write it ; but I have 
been, nay, I am, most blest. 

« Hamond, dear Hamond ! led us, and Lindsay Bathurst 
with him ! — Lindsay Bathurst, who, in a low whisper, asked 
me to love him ! Will affection then come and go at one's 
bidding ? Would that it did ! Should I then bid mine depart? 
Alas ! no. Not even if this new and terrible uahappinotf 
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would last for ever. I have, indeed, been sad and wretched 
the whole length of this miserable day. Now I breathe more 
freely ; but there is a weight upon my heart that weeping 
does not remove. If tears could recall one by-gone hour^ 
bring back the absent, or, oh ! restore the dead, to-duy would 
be as yesterday, Lindsay Bathurst should be beside me, and 
my dear, dear mother be again of this world ! 

*' It is ever thus, whenever I am unhappy. I bring distant 
and impossible events together. 1 turn to the thought of 
you, my mother, for comfort, and then I feel that you are 
fiot, — that on earth you can never be again ; that all my 
grief and all my love, multiplied a thousand fold, could not 
recall you for one little hour ; and I weep again for you, my 
blessed mother, as though but just snatched from me. I feel 
even that you are more irrevocably gone than when first I 
lost you. Time, they say, lessens grief — yes, its constancy^ 
not its intensity : it gives us intervals, long intervals, of peace 
and happiness; but when it does return, it is strong and 
keen, and deep as ever. How, indeed, can regret for such 
a loss be lessened ? Can the thought of a mother's love, — 
Buch love as mine bore me, — ever lose its charm, its influ- 
ence ? Not, I am sure, when you have lost the reality. What 
it was to me, so it is — and, in perfect faith I pray that it may 
be ever so, because I think it will be. Perishable things 
alone lose their value : time withers flowers, but does not 
dim the diamond ; and shall love, — love for the being who 
gave us birth, — the only real emanation of the Deity that 
burns within us, — [)eri9h as a passion of the earth ? — Can 
what is ethereal change its nature as grosser substances — 
the eternal become mortal — the infinite be bounded — and 
what is born of the soul know death ? — Never I 

" What a leaden weight seems on the spirits of everybody I 
1 am not alone, but 1 feel as if I were. Want of commu- 
nication on what absorbs ourselves, makes a solitude of the 
heart as deep and silent as a dungeon or a wilderness. I 
sit by Matilila, but her thoughts arc not as my thoughts. I 
know they are not — and for her words, I have scarcely been 
able to attend to them. 

* A packet from Lindsay Bathurst — books that he pro- 
mised to lend me, his note says, — I can remember no such 
promise — and a small locket with his eye beautifully painted» 
and this inscription, * Let it watch over you.' When I look 
Vol. I.— 8 
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Hi it, though biU for a minute, rt seems indeed to do so ; and 
bow wonderfully it brings his whole countenance before me ! 
( see his smile^ his lip, his brow as distinctly when I look at 
tliat eye as though he stood before me. Who could believe 
i|? As I did look at it, it seemed to change from the laughr 
ing joyous eye the painter meant it to be, to an expression of 
cloudiness and care, and to my mental vision he in a brief 
space underwent every change of aspect I ever observed in 
him* And who varies so much? Is there then a charm in 
change, that I take pleasure in asking that question ? Alas! 
I know not ; but at one moinent he rises before me full of 
Ihought and seriousness — a deep melancholy shades the lus- 
tre of his eyes ; 1 seem to hear him sigh ! — to feel his breath- 
ing near me, — to hear him speak. And even while my eye 
rests thus on him as if on a statue, and as if it couUl gaze for 
ever, 1 see him change I his eloquent, his perfect smile comes 
pouring over his features, like a flood of light, and I smile 
Ugain involuntarily, and almost unconsciously. 

" Matilda's mental comment on the books was readable 
enough, though she said not a word. She was too sorry to 
render it .prudent for me to show her the remembrance thai 
came with them — yet, there was one moment in which I 
fthaught I could. Now, I wish I had ; but no, it is better 
pot— justice must be rendered to the character, before even 
the most beautiful eyes can be duly admired — and Matilda 
has not yet been just to Lindsay Bathurst. No, the good, 
the amiable, the indulgent Matilda, who is liberal to a fault 
in her opinions of all the world besides, sees little to admire 
in him i Yet there was a time, and alas ! not a remote one, 
fvhen difference of opinion would not have interfered with 
piy perfect confidence in Matilda,— rthe mother-sister — the 
sister* mother as I have loved to call her. Formerly I 
could think aloud in her presence, and without fear — now, 
I am sometimes alarmed if I discover her looking at me. 
And why ? — for, what could I tell her ? My feelings are to 
myself as the sound of hidden waters — -when we know not 
|heir source and scarcely their direction, and are utterly igno- 
rant whither they are tending, though we hear the voice of 
their complaint, and know that they must wear away the 
rock over which they flow. Ah ! that is a frightful image; 
but not, thank God, a true ! My heart is full, too full for 
tfran^uUlit^i y^t it is growing, Qot wearing ftwa^— it is iQ 
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IdmCiIt,' not in misery — it is— oh ! that T could discotdt wbal 
it isy or what it is not, and so know peado ! 

*^ Lindsay Bathurst might well say he was sorry for Miss 
Sheirard ! Yes, he said that although he could never )ik6 
her, he was truly sorry for her ; as she was marrying merely 
for a home. A home ! the mere shelter of home, without its 
charm ! No love, no sympathy, similarity of taste, no union 
of sentiment. A real home should include all these, else 
B it but as a nest amid the branches of a leafless tree. My 
poor Katherine '. you can now laugh. Never may you find 
it to be by experience, what I know it would be to me, as 
music without melody, flowers without fragrance, or a dreaod 
of heaven withoot happiness ! Mr. Grant fancies, because 
be does not enjoy general society, that he is eminently fitted 
for domestic life. I have heard my father say he considered 
that as no proof, but rather the reverse. *' Perfectly sociable 
and amiable feelings/ he said, < next to good principles^ 
formed the best basis for happiness in married life/ 

<^ Another letter ffom Lindsay Bilthurst, earnestly begging 
(o be informed when we go to Cheltenham. How simple a 
thing does it seem to sit down and tell him ! yet for worlds 
I eoukl not !*' 



CHAPTER XXVIlt 

C^est la beauts qui commence de plaire ; 
Mais la douceur achdve de cliariner. 

MOLIKEX^ 

A FFw days after the date of the last extract from Jean- 
nette's journal, Mr. Langham and his daughters removed to 
Cheltenham. This visit had been talked of before Hamond*8 
birthday, and the languor that had succeeded the excitement 
of its celebration in Mr. Langham, caused his medical adviser 
serioudy to recommend it. As soon, therefore, as all his 
guests had left him, just as he was beginning to feel the bliss 
of repose, and to he sensible that there might sometimes be 
pleaffure in treading alone ^< a banquet ball deserted/' he 
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found bimscir hurried from the peacefulness of Lailghtm 
Court to the bustle and hurry of Cheltenham. Both b«B 
daughters bad very strenuously urged the nneasure : Ma- 
tikla^ because she saw that her father really required recruit- 
ing ; and Jeannette, because she hoped that Lindsay Ba- 
thurst might be there. Langham Court was an impregnable 
castle, compared to Ciieltenham. At the one be could 
scarcely yet make his appearance again with propriety; 
from the other he could scarcely absent himself. Her father 
mistook her motives, and when he saw her bright eye dan- 
cing with delight as they commenced their journey, he said to 
her, gayly — *• Wi o do you expect to see at Cheltenham, Jean- 
nette, besides Mrs. Crosbie ?' She turned pale at the inquiry, 
and was a minute before she could reply stammeringly, " Is 
not Ilamond to come to us?'* 

** True,'* replied her father ; "and Sir Williami Sherrard 
told me he should certainly be there." 

Mr. Langham smiled, half playfully, half maliciously, at 
Jeannette, and regardtH the blush that accompanied her 
smile a^ a strong proof of consciousness. Jeannette's smile 
was one of great happiness, and her father rejoiced in it, and 
considered it very natural. 

Sir William Sherrard had made no secret to Mr. Lang- 
ham of his admiration of his youngest daughter, and he was 
so handsome, so elegant, so unobjectionable a person, so 
calculated, Mr. Langham thought, to make a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of an unsophisticated girl, that, preoccu- 
pied with this idea^ he did not read Jeannette's thoughts as 
correctly as he mii^ht otherwise have done. He had reason 
to think she might be Lady Sherrard if she chose, and he 
hoped, if she loved him, that it might be so. 

Sir William Sherrard was at Cheltenham, and in their 
first walk they met him. Jeannette at first said, that was 
unavoidable and-of no consequence. She had not then ex- 
perienced, in all its magnitude, the annoyance of an un- 
valued lover. At first, she not only endured him, but was 
on all occasions complaisant and polite. Sir William him- 
self began to hope, and Mr. Langham seeing them so ap- 
parently happy in each other's society, and so much to- 
gether, looked upon all his expectations as realized, an^l only 
waited to have his consent solicited, to grant it. But 
Qamond came, Lindsay Bathurst came, and. Jeannette ten 
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tib'u^ncTiitnes^ a-day wished she had never seen Sir William 
Sherrard, and that 8he might never see him more. He had 
an established footing in the family of which she couM not 
dispossess him. He was with them>at all hours, shared in 
all their pursuits and amusements, and was never for any 
length of time a hundred inches from Jeannette's side. • He 
appeared to be determined not to be offended ; she was pro- 
voked, and while the world thought her happy and enviable 
in her conquest, she would have purchased the absence of 
this supposed lover at any price. 

Lindsay Bathurst grew irritated, not so much from jea- 
lousy as impatience. He saw Jeannette was often displeased, 
but he was angry with her for submitting to attentions which 
she could not prevent. He one day said to her, — *^ Do you, 
Jeannette, encourage that coxcomb ? — tell me." 

« Can you believe it possible ?*' 

^^ Enough, dearest Jeannette, — but that you should tolerate* 
him!" 

" As if it were an affair of choice !" 

•* Will he ever go away ?" 

*' I hope so." 

'* By Heavens ! here he is again. — Jeannette, let us'sin^' 
together :" and without awaiting her answer, he placed be- 
fore her an Italian air, the burden of which was, ** Chi mai 
fu amato al par di te." Sir William Slierrard knew nothing 
of Italian^ but he applauded, and Captain Bathurst con- 
tinued to turn over the best operas of Mozart and Rossini, 
and to choose, as he said, (2 discretion^ whatever songs or 
duets best answered his purpose. At one moment he chbse 
the cantata " Che vuoi mio cor ?" and slightly emphasizing 
his words, said, ^^ Do me the favour, Jeannette, to sing (hat 
to me ?" — At another '* Ah perche s' io, ti detesto, s' io ti 
scaccio I" — adding, " Oblige Sir William Sherrard and my- 
self by singrng this." Then, *'■ As a finale, Jeannette, this 
beautiful duet, and I will ask no more." 

When the music ceased, Matilda said, " Come here, Jean- 
nette ; I have an exquisite little book to show you — and Dr. 
Milman wants to thank you for your singing, though I think 
jtour selection was not of the best." 

Jeannette bit her lip, and her cheek flushed with some- 
thing like resentment; and a sudden conviction shot across 
her iDiod^(.if such a term may be applied to the^fear of » 
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moment originating in disappointment), that Matilda wtf 
becoming unkind. 

A supposition farther from the truth could scarcely have 
been imagined. Matilda^s anxiety for Jeannetle was hourly 
increasing, for she saw with tolerable clearness the actual 
■tate of things. She believed that Captain Bathurst loved 
her sister ; but Hamond had taken so much pains to pre- 
judice her against him, and had so often repeated word for 
word the speech which had so deeply offended himself, that 
to Matilda the idea of such an nltaithment was the most 
melancholy thing in the world. • She saw,too, that her father 
was completely deceived. 

When, however, this evening she found, by Jeannette*3 
Jong silence, the steadiness of her gaze, and the slight air of 
pique spread over her countenance, that she had given her 
pain, she endeavoured to utonc for it by entering into conver- 
sation with Captain Bathurst, and paying him marked atten- 
tion. He had always admired Matilda, and justly estimated 
her steadiness in the path of duty, as well as her exceeding 
love for Jeannette, and in the exhilaration of his spirits, all but 
made her the confidante of an affection which he then 
thought could know no chancre, and which he then meant 
not to combat. He spoke of her benuty as of something 
supernatural : — he had never before, he said, fully understood 
what the poets meant by rays of beauty, — now he did en- 
tirely. 

Matilda was accustomed to hear the beautv of Jeannette 
admired, — Sir William Sherrard seldom talked to her of any 
thin^ else, and she was also accustomed to suppress her own 
opinion of it, fur she thought it so transcendent, she was 
afraid to speak of it. 

She therefore now simply said — 

"She is a very good girl." 

•* Good — merely gr)od---my dear Miss LangAm !" 

"Good, as I understand it, Captain Bathurst, is great 
praise — it expresses every thing in character worth caring 
for." 

"Ah, indeed ! and in this wide sense a beautiful word it 
is;" and his brilliant eyes seemed to Matilda to be suffused 
witk tears, as be added in an under voice, " She is indeed 
good." 

Matilda;^s heart inclined more towards him than she ap« 
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proved : she only smiled in reply ; and turning towards Dr.- 
Milman, asked- him if he had deigned to choose an emble- 
matic flower for himself in ** La Grammaire des FJeurs," 
which he appeared to have been studying. 

'^-Notfor myself, Miss Langliam — flowers are not unfit- 
ting mementos to ord age, but they ar^ bad emblems. I 
have chosen therefore two for you ; take your choice, young 
lady, between acacia and balm."' 

^* I must inquire first their meaning, sir. Oh ! J see, 
acacia douceur — baume vertu. Delightful ! I will pass the 
book round. Captain Balhurst, choose a flower for your- 
self, or another." 

Captain Bathurst glanced his eye over the page, and 
pointed to lierre rampant. " Je meure, ou je m'attache," 
as he put the book into the hands of Jeannette. 

'* Read it aloud, iff you please, Miss Jeannette Langhara," 
said Dr. Milman. She did so mechanically, before she no- 
ticed its application ; and her blush was so evident at having 
done it, that Dr. Milman remarked it, and said to her, ^* Will 
you let me choose one for you ?" 

" With much pleasure." 

** The sensitive — but the motto here says, 'Mystery,'— 
that is not good ; let us make a better." 

** Too tender," said Matilda, " for even tenderness to 
touch, — will that line do, sir ?' 

" Excellently well, Miss Langham — none could be better.'* 

Mr. Langham had approached the group, and the sigh 
was audible to Matilda which betrayed her father's mental 
acknowledgment of the too great truth of the motto she had 
chosen. 

She changed the subject. " Have you arranged, my dear 
father, to go to Charlton to-morrow with Sir William Sher» 
wrd ?" , 

** This motncnt settled it, my child — we start at eleven ^ 
and mean to have a strong party. Captain Bathurst, would 
you like to accompany us ?" 

A moment's reflection enabled Captain Bathurst to say 
he was afraid he could not have that pleasure. But when 
he was wishing good- night, Matilda overheard him whisper 
to Jeannette, ^* Do not go to Charlton, Jeannette.'* Jean* 
nette did not answer, but Matilda was certain that the word'< 
•ft promise beamed frote her eye. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Oh, it is excellent 

'To have a giant's strength, but it is tyraimoiii' 
To use it like a giaut. — Suakspearb. 

The event proved she was right. At breakfast on the 
followinj^ morning, Jeannette declined being of the party 
to Chariton. Mr. Langham made no objection ; and Ma- 
tilda, to her inquiry of why ? was compelled to appear sat- 
isfied with the unsatisfactory reason assigned by Jeannette, 
" that she had rather remain at home." She in vain en- 
deavoured to obtain an interview with her sister before she 
started, for breakfast was scarcely over when Sir William 
Sherrard made his appearance. Her father and Hamond 
were ready, and she was obliged to accompany them. 
■ The morning was warm and lowering, one of those 
doubtful mornings so frequent m November — :one moment 
threatening a deluge, and the next promising sunshine. 

" I am afraid," said Mr. Langham, as they proceeded up 
the Old Well Walk, '* that we shull have rain. We had 
really, I think, better wait to see the determination of the 
weather." 

'* It will certainly be more prudent, sir," said Matilda. 
" Suppose we return, and perhaps Jeannette will go with 
us by-and-by, if it should be fine." 

Mr. Langham consented, and they turned somewhat sud- 
denly round. In so doing they came awkwardly in front of 
a gentleman and lady who had been walking behind them 
so slowly and silently, that their footsteps had not been 
heard. A slight apology was made, and Matilda observed 
that the lady bent to Hamond, while her companion ex- 
changed bows with Sir William Sherrard. Her father ap- 
peared not to notice this circumstance ; yet he paused and 
fbllowed the stranger with his eye with considerable interest - 
** I wonder who they are ?" at length broke from him, to 
which direct inquiry she was astonished to find that neitbei 
Sir William nor Hamond attempted a reply. Matilda thoogbl 
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it strange ; but her attentioa was immediately attracted by 
bei /ather addressing her in a low voice : 

** When we have once entered the * avenues of age,* as 
Montaigne happily expresses it^ Matilda, we are much con- 
cerned about our equals in years. We want to know if they 
hdve advanced as far as ourselves, and how. It is a strong 
bond of sympathy — possibly one of the strongest. Child- 
hood, infancy, youth, or manhood, knows nothing like iU I 
have been reflecting that my age, Matilda, must be nearly 
that of the invalid who has now f)assed us.'* 

" I should think not, my dear father* You look so very 
much younger and better ; and avenues, you must remem- 
ber, are very deceitful things : we always seem nearer the 
end of them than we really are. What a time it takes to 
walk down this, for example ! yet it seems very short when 
we are at the other end,'* 

Mr. Langhamv sighed, and simply replied, ^' My dear 
child !" but in a tone that rejected her argument, and at the 
same time acknowledged her kindness. 

Matilda had hoped they were returning home, and was 
disappointed when her father proposed going to the library^ 
and that she should go with him. It was impossible to ob- 
ject ; and, after lounging away more than an hour at different 
shops on their way, they at length established themselves in 
W — 's library. To Matilda's great satisfaction. Captain 
Bathurst was there when they arrived, with Dr. Milman ; 
and from the lively impatience visible in the countenance of 
the former, she conjectured he was no willing listener to the 
always sensible, but occasionally wearisome periods of the 
doctor. He certainly looked unhappy enough to justify the 
supposition ; and Matilda, glad that he was not with Jean- 
nette, strove to secure his not going till her own return. 
She found it a task of less difRculty than she had imagined 
it would have been, to engage him in looking out some 
music for her. 

In the mean time, the strangers they had passed in the 
morning entered the shop, and Matilda found her attention 
riveted to them. The young lady spoke to the shopman ; 
she thought she had heard the voice before. The invalid 
asked ^ome questions, and her father started, turned quickly 
around, changed to an ashy paleness, and sunk into the chair 
he had quitted. It was ali^the affair of a moment ; but iiv 
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that moment a gfance of mutual recojCfnitiori had been e±- 
changed between Mr. Langham and the man he had injured 
beyond all reparation. The lapse of more than twenty yearsf 
added to the ravages of disease,- had bent the form of Mti 
Cressin^linm ; but his eye was still- the same, — keen, poipnv 
ful, and cold ; and as it now rested in bitter and immoveabk 
contempt on the face of his aggressor, it seemed to Mr. 
Langham to beam with every reproach which unqualifiecf 
hatred could collect, and every threat that the wildest ven- 
geance could utter. Mr. Cressingham at this moment felt 
the full force of his own gaze, and be would not remove it 
At no |>eriod of Mr. Langbam's life had he felt his spirit 80 '* 
quail within him. 

He had often tliought of the possibility of such a meeting . 
OB the present, and had frequently laid down a plan of con-i^f 
duct for the occasion. But the occasion came, and mind 
and body were powerless as in infancy. Had any thing like 
freedom of will remained, he indeed could scarcely have! 
acted as he did ; for he arose, as if instinctively^ and extend- 
ing one hand to Mr. Cressingham, while he pressed the other 
on his brow, the word " forgive," faintly escaped him. It 
met, however, the ear for which it was intended, and was 
loudly echoed in a voice of the deepet^t scorn. ^' Forgive i 
— Never!*' The laugh that followed was the laugh of rao* 
mentary madness,-^the delirium of unrestrained fage an(f 
ungratified revenge. Unfortunately for himself, Mr. Cres- 
aingham had, through a long interval of years subscquentto 
the loss of his wife, encouraged, instead of endeavouring to^ 
repress, his natural and unnvoidahle resentment. His be- 
trayer was now, for the first time, fearfully near himr and tjie 
feeling that rose in his- soul and flushed his death- like cheek 
to crimson, was nearly allied to what in a ruder state of so- 
ciety would have led to some summary and instant act of 
retribution. The pause of a moment restored Jiiin to tbe 
appearance, at least, of self possession, and with a firm voice 
he said to his weeping daughter, '' Come, Isabella ; it is not 
for us to feel shame !*' and putting some books he had cho- 
sen into the hands of the shqpman, added, •* For Mr. Crea* 
singham, Montpellier Terrace." Dr. M il man, Lindsay Ba- 
thurst, and Hainond, gave way to him as he passed ; while 
Matilda, pale '' as ashen cold," and half breathless with 
terror,, h^god the use of a private apsurtment for a few onn* 
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Utes for her father. Haniond was in a moment by her side f 
and Mr. Langham, yielding himself to their guidance, suF* 
(bred himself to be \Gi\ away. 

"Dr. Milman suggested the ordering of Mr. Langham's 
carriage. Sir William Sherrard undertook the mission, and 
Lindsay Bathurst was again left with Dr. Milman. 

Tliey had met accidentally in the morning, when Captain 
Bathurst, afraid of being too early at Mr. Langham's, andso 
defeating his own wishes, walked into the library, to be se* 
cure of the departure for Charlton before his arrival. It 
* was an unfortunate moment. The doctor was readinor over 
the list of new subscribers, and on seeing the name of Cres- 
singham, said to Captain Bathurst, " Do our friends the 
Lan^hams know that Mr. Cressintrham is in Cheltenham. 
1 >lbink you, Captain Bathurst?" It was a delicate and dan- 
gerous subject to his hearer ; the more so, that Dr. Milman 
had formerly lived near the parties, and knew and remem- 
bered every gossiping detail long since forgotten by the 
rest of the world. Lindsay Bathurst listened with an inter- 
est the speaker little dreamt of: the words he heard were 
as poisoned arrows, and every moral reflection made by the 
doctor lent tliem force to kill. The 6clat of the transaction 
in its fullest infamy was transferred by his imagination from 
the day in which Vt happened to the time befng, and filled 
him with misery. He to think of marrying the daughter of 
a woman who had so acted \—He to brave opinion ! Better 
to die. The rencounter of the morning finished what the 
tdte-k-1^te with Dr. Milman had so effectually begun. His 
resolution was taken : he would leave Cheltenham instantly, 
•T-and England, as soon as he had resigned his commission. 

He did not think of Jeannette as he ouorhf to have thought 
. of ber, — but he did tbink of he/, and with the bitterness of 
ilespair. At one moment, he wished to fly to her and reveal 
what he felt, justify himself to her, and be forgiven. The 
next, he proposed waiting* and feif^ning some plausible apol- 
pgy for his absence ; but for this he abhorred him.<elf, and 
would not do it. Finally, he walked to her father's house 
and raised the knocker ; but he let it fall noiselessly, as ^ 
better thought came over him, and he said, ^* No, rather let 
her think ill of me,— as she will, she must, — than that I should 
gi?e her any portion of the pain I now endure." His heart 
nwelled with anguish as he lool^ed towards the room shp 
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usiiaily sat in, and beheld every blind closely drawn. He 
felt lie was not acting the part of a generous man, but he 
heeded not the gentle admonition which this self-reproaeb 
ought to have been to him. Afler a brief struggle with him- 
self, his mind was quite made up, — his carriage ordered to 
the door : he threw himself into it, and after a burst of grief 
that did him more honour than his departure, exclaimedi 
** Thank God ! nothing in life like this can ever come again !" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A potent wand doth Sorrow wield !— * 
What spell so strong as guilty fear? 
Repentance is a tender sprite : 
If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
'Tis lodged within her silent tear. 

WORDBWORTH. 

The pride of the human mind can very rarely endure the 
rejection of any overture to pardon. Whatever the offence, 
the humility St entreaty seems to him who makes the sacri- 
fice more than sufficient to cancel it. But it was not so with 
Mr. Langham. He had almost learned to judge himself as 
he would another ; and he felt, in all the agony of sincere 
remorse, that he had deserved the vengeance of contempt 
which had been cast upon him by Mr. Cressingham. No 
man can make such an admission without a prostration of 
heart which it v^ould be fearful to contemplate, did we not 
know, that after crime it must precede the restoration to 
moral dignity, — must be the first step towards reconciliation 
with God. But once made, nothing else is difficult : the 
heart, in search of peace, eagerly adopts any measure that 
promises to secure it 

Mr. Langham, for many hours after the interview with 
Mr. Cressingham, remained alone. He requested as a fa- 
vour of Hamond and Matilda, that they would not come 
near him ; and, painful as was obedience, they no farther 
transgressed his wishes than occasionally to steal to his door, 
and patiently wait there till some movement in the apartment 
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relieved them from fears to which they dared not give utter- 
ance. The first person he expressed a wish to see was Doc- 
tor Milman, and to him, as far as man can reveal to man his 
inmost thoughts, he poured out his soul. The very calm 
temperament of Dr. Milman made him not only a patient 
but most useful confessor. A man of quicker feelings or 
more ready sympathy would probably have sought to change 
the current df his thoughts by unequivocal condemnation of 
Mr. Cressingham's conduct, or to have bound up the wounds 
of a heart thus laid naked and fast bleeding before him. Dr. 
Milman did neither : he listened with gentleness and with 
pity ; but he did not thoroughly comprehend the misery he 
witnessed, when he permitted himself mentally to admit a 
fear that it was deserved. 

*^ If he knew," said Mr. Langham, for Mr. Cressingham's 
was a name he never ventured to pronounce, ^' all I have en- 
dured — he could not withhold his pardon, if he but knew 
the tragedy my life has been !'* 

And fearlessly as he had previously blamed his own con- 
duct, bis former prevailing thought that he himself was the 
greater sufferer took possession of hie mind, and forbade 
his seeing with his usual clearness the impropriety of the 
measure he was about to adopt. Like a gambler who throws 
bis all upon a cast, he forgot that the turn of the die might 
render his position more utterly desperate. 

*< If he but knew,*' Mr. Langham continued, " that she 
on her bed of death prayed for his forgiveness to her me- 
mory — that the yearning for his pardon was to her heart 
then, what now it is to mine, Dr. Milman, could he refuse 
to grant it ?" As he made this inquiry, Mr. Langham, un- 
^oubting of any difference of opinion, seated himself at his 
writing-table, and Dr. Milman's reply — " If you write, I 
will willingly be the bearer of your letter,** was received as 
a matter of course. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Give thy prayers to Heaven ! 
Fray, albeit but in thought — but die not thua ! 

Manfrkd. 

Mr. Lanoham did write, and Dr. Mil man, on the follow- 
ing day, delivered his letter into Mr. Cressihgham's own 
hands. Mr. Gressingham was in bed, and the mocking smile 
of irony that crossed his thin and care-worn face was so ter- 
rible to Dr. Milman, J^at, as he apologized for his missioOj 
he repented deeply of having undertaken it. *^ May I hope/* 
he concluded, '* that you will see for one half hour the un- 
happy man. whose ambassador I am this day ?" 

Mr. Gressingham echoed thiB words '^ See him 1" in ac- 
cents so deep and sepcrichral that they seemed to come from 
the grave. 

Dr. Milman was startled, and he continued to speak in the 
most soothing and conciliating tone and words that he could 
command, — *^Or, if this is asking too much, a few words of 
pardon, either written or sent by me, will be sufficient, Mr. 
Gressingham, to calm one human heart, and perhaps relieve 
your own." 

** Ah ! indeed — that is more than T looked to-— Sir, I thank 
you, I will write." Had Dr. Milman only heard the words 
uttered by Mr. Gressingham, he would have felt happy in the 
success of his embassy. But the terrific smile which had 
before alarmed him again overspread the features of the 
speaker, and his heart shrunk within him. To Dr. Milman's 
preception it continued to increase in bitterness and malig- 
nity as the invalid ordered materials for writing to be brought 
to him, and raised himself in his bed to make use of them. 
This man of peaceful emotions then exclaimed — *^My God ! 
sir, consider what you are about to do." 

" Sir, I do !" was the brief answer of Mr. Gressingham, 
in a calm and commanding tone, in shocking oppositioa to 
the conflict of passion that seemed tearing him to pieces* 
For his eye either gleamed wildly, while his mind summon- 
ed from the past every vestige of misery that could inflame 
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ii^ present anger, or looked dead, and blank, and motionless, 
as if the external world was all forgotten. As he continued 
to write, weakness at tiroes, compelled him to suspend his 
task ; but after each pause, though his attenuated hand seemed 
trembling with the very touch of death, he railbd his failing 
powers, and yielded wholly to the most baleful feelings in 
their last struggle for the mastery. Dr. Milraan, whenever 
he recalled his image in these moments, likened him to a 
dying gladiator, who, regardless of his own approaching 
dissolution, set every nerve to accomplish the destruction of 
his opponent. 

He presented his letter unsealed to Dr. Milman, charging 
him to read, seal, and deliver it at his leisure. 

Dn Milman undertook to read it in Mr. Cressingham*8 
presence, in order to gain time, which he trusted would ba 
favourable to a better state of mind than his looks and words 
had hitherto indicated. But the perusal of the letter went 
far to extinguish the faint glimmering of hope he had tried to 
keep alive on the subject. The following were its contents : 

MB. CBBSSZNOHAM's LBTTEB TO KB. LAIV6HAK. 

** Forgive you ! — You, the false friend ! — the base betray- 
er ! Yes ! — as the sparrow does the falcon within whose 
grasp it dies ! — or as the lamb the treacherous wolf that lures 
him from the fuld to be devoured! — (Forgive you^ Yoa 
know not what you ask ! I could not pardon if I would. 

** Forgiveness ! — Holy men have taught it, and holy books 
instilled it ; and whife listening to the one, or studying the 
other, I too have pronounced it. Yes, for many long, mi- 
serable years I said I had forgiven you, and I believed my- 
self! But the sight of you (oh ! that I had been spared it !) 
has wrung this error from me. I cannot now, sir, say it. 
Attempt not once to see me, lest I pray to Heaven for its 
heaviest infliction on your false and faithless heart, — and for 
her sake, — hers iti whose name you dare to plead, I would 
not do this. But you have had sufferings. I am a dying 
man, sir, yet they move me not, for I recollect my own. I 
recollect that when fortune, health, youth, and hope, were 
fast declining, I had one only blessing that bound me to the 
earth. Oh I that I could but make you conceive the sting 
of memory now, or the pang of madness then !'' 
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Dr. Milman turned towards Mr. Cressingham toadmoniafa 
him. It was too late ! the unhappy man seized the hands 
of Dr. Milman, and strove to speak ; but the accents gur- 
gled in his throat. He threw himself violently forward, as 
if struggling with internal agony, but in a moment fell 
back on his pillow. The heart that had beat so recently with 
such violence of emotion, was now still ! He who had dwelt 
8o much on the miseries of this world, was snatched from it 
altogether ! 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronoonced 
The name of Prosper. 

How bitter are upbraidings when no internal monitor tells 
us they are undeserved, — when our endeavours to persuade 
ourselves that they are harsh, unfeeling, or exaggerated, 
sink beneath the fiat of truth, and we are compelled to acr 
knowledge, whatever of pain or of contumely may be heaped 
upon us, that we have deserved it all \ 

Mr. Langham had now presented to his mind not an ab- 
solutely new view of another chain of consequences, arising 
from his conduct, but one tinged with* a deeper and a truer 
colouring than had been ever yet given to it. A human 
heart corroded by vengeance was laid before him, with 
whose last pulsations execrations of him had been mingled. 
Whatever he had done in the way of atonement, — whatever 
he might do, could not avert this ; and as he sunk in agony 
on his bed, he prayed that he might either never again ex- 
perience a sensation so dreadful, or never rise again. 

But " a tree doth live long after rottenness hath eat away 
its core," and Mr. Langham, long afler he had become 
callous to enjoyment, when serious and rational pleasures 
had ceased to charm, and warm, and pure affections to 
delight him, was destined to exist. He slowly recovered 
from the shock occasioned by Mr. Cressingham's death ; but 

• 
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Ubf that blessing in itself, however limited the means of 
enjoyiog k, bad become to him a curse. Remorse, that 
like the Promethean Tulture diminishes not the vitality of 
its prey, dwelt in his heart, and fed on the most painful and 
oppressive recollections. '' He is dead, and 1 have killed 
him!" was the prevailing thought in his mind, — ^^ O that I 
could die !" the prayer for ever on his lips. 

His children were variously affected by his illness and the 
state of his mind. Jeannette grieved that he was ill, for 
she fondly loved him ; but this sorrow hid another and a 
deeper; of which she never spoke. Matilda, in active 
attendance on her father, with no present thought but to 
anticipate his wishes and watch over him, sufiered less than 
might have been expected from the tenderness of her dis- 
position. Her mind had felt too keenly once, to be much 
affected by any collateral circumstance dependent on the 
same melancholy fact. To Matilda, it was of little moment 
that the pyramid of calumny should be raised afresh over 
the name of Langham at Cheltenham or elsewhere ; but it 
had been, and still was, a source of severe anguish to her 
that it ever had been piled and could not be overthrown. 
Hamond*s suffering Was of a different nature, for he was 
shocked and scandalized at the publicity thus given to their 
name and history. He knew enough of the world to be 
aware that all tongues would talk their bitterest. The meet- 
ing between his father and Mr. Cressingham, and the death 
of the latter, with the suppression only of the names, found 
their way into the public papers. He tried to stop its pro- 
gress, as far as he could, and in some degree succeeded. 
He begged too of Doctor Milman to be his agent, and en- 
deavour to serve Mr. Cressingham's family in every way 
possible. But his heart was heavy, and he would sometimes 
take Jeannette on his knee when he saw her dispirited and 
unhappy, and weep over her, and with her, in agony of 
heart. 

Sir William- Sherrard was unremitting in his visits and 
attentions : he had never before appeared so amiable to 
Hamond, and even Jeannette was pleased and softened by 
his evident anxiety for her father. It was from him too she 
first heard of Lindsay Bathurst's sudden departure from 
Cheltenham, ^* on urgent and indispensable business," as Sir 
William undertook to assert. And though the bearer of 

9* 
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unwelcome news has generally but a losing office, sbe liked 
Sir William Sherrard when he made that simple assertion, 
better than she had ever done before, or ever did again. It 
was a vague answer to a sleepless question in her heartt 
which her lip refused to utter, — and when first she heard it, 
it seemed satisfactory, for it served as the root for many a 
fair budding and flourishing conjecture. ^' Visions that arise 
without a sleep,'' sprang ceaselessly from it, and for a time 
consoled her. But when, day after day, week ader week 
passed away and he came not, — when her heart could no 
longer deceive itself, — when Hamond's first letter, after 
parting from her, stated that *^ Captain Bathurst had quitted 
the army and was going abroad," the chill of an agonized 
fear came over her. '^ Did he not then love me ?'' seemed to 
be uttered by a thousand voices within her ; and torrents of 
tears, which she attempted not to control, were the only 
answers to an inquiry in which her life was bound up. 

Iler imagination aided cruelly in harrowing her heart, 
for she transferred to all its deeper feelings the attribute of 
iRfinity. It seemed to her, when in sorrow, that sorrow 
could never end. Her afflictions, ^* boundless as the sea, 
her love as deep," when tossed into tempest, rejected all 
things that were not of themselves ; — nothing unconnected 
with them excited in her a moment's interest. 

She did not, however, shrink from effort: at first she 
prayed frequently and ardently to be enabled to forget one 
who hud created for her such insufferable misery ; but the 
prayer was no sooner breathed than she denounced herself 
for a wish sq inhuman, so unnatural, and resolved by occu- 
pation only to temper the acuteness of remembrance. She 
turned to books — books that had been her early passion — 
the improvers, the refiners of her mind ; but their pages were 
as blanks to her eyes ; her faculties were too entirely pre- 
occupied to perform her bidding. Some opinion of Lindsay 
Bathurst's — some dangerous recollection of how he had 
looked, or what he had said, obtruded on her mind and 
wholly absorbed it. Repeated failures agin*avated her dis- 
tress. Jeannette had yet to learn that the first steps of 
Tirtuous endeavour are ever difficult, ever full of pain. She 
did not know that this is necessary, in order that we may 
know the importance of the task we have undertaken, and 
practically karn the immense exertion requisite on our own 
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parts towards the subjugation of the will and discipline of 
the heart. 

She tried her harp, but this was worse than all : Lindsay 
Batburst's voice started in full melody from the strings. 
Again and again she touched the same chords to bring 
back the illusion ; but it came no more. The disappoint- 
ment affected her powerfully : she felt as if pursued by mis- 
fortune, with none to pity or to save her ; and these words 
came to her heart (for in distress words do come, though 
the lip can seldom pronounce them), ^Mike himself! like 
himself ! — that false voice lured me to hope ! O that he 
had rather taught me to die !" 

She drew her harp towards her, and took no note of time, 
as she thus sat musing in silent and tearless agony. Her 
father and Matilda entered before she removed. 

" A silent harp, my best love, or an idle performer, 
which ?" said Mr. Langbam, as he affectionately kissed her. 
'* Play something to me, Jeannette/* 

She obeyed her father ; but Matilda, who was watching 
her, saw that through the whole of the performance her 
tears fell like rain over her dress and the gilding of the harp. 

Matilda had before this remarked her unhappiness, her 
assumption of activity and interest when she thought herself 
observed, and her look of inward wretchedness when in her 
abstraction she forgot that any one was near her. She was 
afraid of revolting her by asking her confidence, but she 
strove by many indirect ways to win it She mentioned 
Captain Bathurst's name at one time with praise, to sooth ; 
at another, with blame, to rouse her, and always with the 
same ill success. Jeannette had neither courage nor in- 
clination to lay before Matilda her chain of evidence in 
fisivour of the belief she had indulged. She was perhaps 
aware that the far greater part of it consisted in manner, 
which may be felt and understood, but cannot easily be 
detailed. 

Matilda afterward tried the efficacy of gentle reproacheSt 
but she was soon compelled to desist. 

" You really do nothing, my dear Jeannette ; I wish I 
could see yoii employ yourself as you used to do. You 
have played over that prelude till I am tired of heary^g il» 
Do try to proceed." 

Jeannette had that morning made great efforts not to seem» 
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but to be interested in all sbe undertook. Matilda's remark 
therefore appeared peculiarly uncalled for and unkind. She 
quitted the room hastily ; and Matilda, seeing that she bad 
given pain, thought it better not immediately to follow her. 
When she did so, she found her extended senseless on the 
floor of her apartment : her nerves had begun to be affected 
by the state of her mind ; and Matilda's words, with the 
help of her own imagination, had reduced her to the state we 
have described. 

When she recovered, she threw her arms around Matilda, 
and called her her dear, dear sister ; but of all that was con- 
suming her heart she said not a word. 

In her journal of this period of her life wlBre found some 
memoranda of her feelings, and to that it may not be uoin* 
teresting again to have recourse. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Thou art the manascript 

Where Antoninus writes down all his secrets. 

Massimgir. 

EXTBACTS FBOK JBANNETTe's JOURNAL BESUMBD, 

t 

^^ Cheltenham. — Lindsay Bathurst arrived, and almost 
before I thought it possible he could know we were here! 
How certain I felt that he would come ! The tableaux par- 
lants went off well ; but I found it terribly difficult to keep 
my eyes quite fixed sCnd immoveable. Lady Everard found 
much fault with me for blushing deeper and deeper still, sbe 
said, till the representation was quite over. She did not 
know that I could hear Lindsay Bathurst's ^ beautiful !•— 
beautiful !' or the deep sigh that followed his exclamation. 
What could make him sigh ? I never saw the picture we 
acted ; Miss Sherrard had, and played her part beautifully. 
Lindsay Bathurst said he considered my part the more per- 
fect for the emotion I betrayed ; and Lady £verard*8 reply 
was remarkaUe enough : — * Yes, for real life, perhaps : 
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Modesty alive can scarcely, I suppose, blush too much ; but 
in a picture there shoulcf be no variation. Miss Sherrard's 
Vanity was perfect.' In his low and peculiar whisper 
Lindsay Bathurst said, — *" her ladyship never before said any 
thing half so true. Oh ! my dear Jeannette, leave exhibitions 
of this kind to Miss Sherrard. I was miserable to-night, 
while every body else was in raptures. You will never, I 
think, attempt the same again.' I answered solemnly 
* never.' Y^t, before he spoke, I had made no such resolu- 
tion. And now I feel that nothing could induce me to break 
that promise. What, indeed, could compensate for the con- 
demnation of one right-judging person ? Not the applause 
of millions : the one would be to me as another conscience ; 
the multitude as passing shadows. 

" How well, how sweetly Lindsay Bathurst sang this night ! 
When two people thoroughly understand each other, what 
trivial circumstances can give intensity, I had almost said an 
eternity, to happiness ! a continuity of bliss ; at least it must 
be as long as memory lasts. Yes, through whatever medium 
I may hereafter look back on these happy hours, they always 
will, they always must look bright and glowing. Stars do 
not cease to shine when clouds conceal them ; and bliss, ia 
remembrance, must still be bliss, however dense the inter- 
vening atmosphere. There could be no misunderstanding 
the request not to go to Charlton 1 Oh ! what may not 
that interview bring forth of joy and happiness ! My heart 
is light and bounding ; all its doubts and fears already gone, 
and nothing in it but one sweet and soil emotion of trusting 
bappy love ! 

Did I but dream when I thought and wrote of happiness ? 
Oh ! never — never more will I presume on a coming hour ! 
None ought to do it ; but I did, and that so trustingly, that, 
when he came not, I felt as if a miracle had been achieved. 
In that hour of deep astonishment, there is nothing I could 
not have believed. 

** And then my dear father returned home ill — and yet he 
came not. What may it mean ?— ^Lindsay Bathurst gone from 
Cheltenham ! Oh ! he ought to have seen me, though but 
for an instant ; he ought to have written to me, though but 
to say farewell ! Yet I remember at Langham Court we 
made a compact, half playfully, half seriously, never to con- 
demn each other, never to suffer appearances to estrange ua« 
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antil we had had verbal communication together. I |n^ 
posed, ^ Or a written explanation ;' but Lindsay Bathurst audi 
*No» nothing but an interview.' 

" What is to become of my heavy heart ? There is that 
in 'it which weeping does not remove — which prayer does 
not relieve. And, oh ! may a merciful (rod forgive me foe 
it ! there is that also in it which keeps alike tears from mj 
eyes, and prayer from my lips. I think but of one image; 
I hold, I have but one wish : — to see him once again ;—to 
bear him but once more say» that I was not all deceived ! 
for, oh ! as surely as there's a heaven above us, he seemed 
to love me, and strove to make me love him ! Oh ! if indeed 
it were only seeming ! Then is there not so sunk, so pitifiii 
a wretch on earth as I am ! World, world, I oould stand 
your brave, and seek to know the truth ! He is the soul of 
honour, and would not deceive me ; but I could neither sink 
my woman's pride, nor risk his condemnation. A long, 
long life is perhaps before me ; and yet I dare not act : 
miserable as 1 now am, I weep for woes to come, as well as 
for those that are. 

« I dreaded my return home ; for I said, where I fiist 
saw, first listened to, first loved him, — there shall I find food 
dear to memory, but poison alike to the brain and to the 
heart. Yet it is nothing. I have visited every room in 
which we ever were together, — have lingered long in every 
path through which we ever wandered, — I have paused on 
many a spot sacred now to remembrance, because associated 
with some precious and undying thoughJt of him. Here, I 
have said, such a doubt assailed me ; there, I first mentioned 
to him my beloved mother ! Here, here the first hope of his 
regard came over me ; and there, we parted. Yet do I 
pronounce it all as nothing. He is no more with me in the 
midst of this scene than he would be in pathless wilds, where 
his foot had never trod ! His image never leaves me ; and 
the same thoughts, the same recollections, visit my heart 
equally, whether I behold or not those objects with which he 
was familiar. I do more than half believe he pnight be ever 
with me ; yet not so wholly the companion of my heart 
What if he never in truth loved me ? And if he did, why 
should that dreadful thought so frequently come across me, 
so sicken my whole soul ? And when I seek to turn from it, 
the words ^< that way madness lies," accompany the efifort; 
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^ if thej were my own thought, born of the circumstance^ 
tnd at the moment. And it does seem to me that such a 
nicking doubt might lead to madness rather than to death. 
Too much time has elapsed for me now to hope to see him 
at his own seeking, or to hear of him at his own desire. Yet, 
I have often a presentiment that I shall see him again before 
I die, and only see him ! Oh ! I must learn t(9bear the idea 
of this; but how ? 

^< 1 have this night dreamt of him. He looked ill and 
miserable ; but he said, ^ Jeannette, I do love you !' And I 
then awoke. I prayed for sleep, that the vision might come 
again. I slept again, but the dream was not renewed. Hoir 
little real power has the human mind. No order of intellect, 
however high, could command a dream, yet none but the 
Tery wretched either feel this as an affliction, or reflect upon 
it. I did dream again, but not of him. 

*Mf I coiild more thoroughly deceive myself, I should 
possibly be less miserable. But I cannot. One hour, I 
believe as firmly that he loved me as I used to do when his 
tye conveyed to me the real meaning of his words of double 
import. The next, my reason cries out against me. I stand 
convicted on my own evidence, that it was my own foolish 
imagination that so cruelly misled me ; and every remem- 
brance becomes a mockery and a wreck. And then I 
doubt of all I see and hear, — of all I ever understood, or felt 
the most convinced of; and I say, perhaps even my blessed 
mother did not love me as I thought she loved I And my 
fiitber's affection, — and Matilda's, — and Hamond's, — how 
has it all, all seemed to dwindle ! 

<' Yes, I will go to Miss Sherrard ; she wishes me to be 
her bride's-maid. My father urges me to go, and Matilda 
looks on me with her melancholy eyes filled with tears that 
almost say, * Whether you go or stay, Jeannette, my heart 
must still upbraid you !' And i^ it must, and ought. She 
who has done so much for me, and I not to confide wholly in 
her ! But I could not. She would either condemn him or 
me, or both, so much more than I could bear. I shall -go 
firom my home to-cnorrow, and I have joy in that thought. 
An insane, not a healthful joy, and one that brings its 
penance with it, for I know I ought to grieve — and I weep 
that I cannot! Shame, shame on my weak and altered 
heart! 
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** Have I not somewhere read, that when we give our- 
gdves up, every thing fails us ? Oh ! every thing ! I haye 
felt this, and I know it to be true. Every Ihing belonging to 
diis world, — affection, health, temper, the duties and chari- 
ties of life, occupation, memory, — all glide away, as easily 
as water from the hand that would idly detain it. I have 
often now a Miserable consciousness of my inability to fed 
interest in any thing, and at the same moment the equally 
miserable conviction that till I do feel this, I never can be 
better." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

' Too powerful love— 

The best strength of thy unconiined empire 

Lies in weak women *s hearts. Thoa art feignM blind. 

And yet we borrow our best sight from thee. — ^Massingii. 

m 

Jeannette went from home ; and Matilda, ivhile she felt 
that reserve in her sister towards herself was a trial for which 
she was little prepared, had the generosity to hOpe that Miss 
Sherrard would prove a kind confidante and judicious ad- 
viser. But Jeannelte made no call upon her friend in either 
character.' To Miss Sherrard she never mentioned the name 
of Captain Bathurst — never betrayed, by remark or sigh in 
her presence, that there was aught of perilous stuff weigh- 
ing on her heart. In society she sang, danced, and talked 
with the animation that was natural to her, but all the hours 
she could steal from it (^d they were many), were given 
up to the heavy stupor ^ a stubborn sorrow, or to the less 
baneful indulgence of unavailing tears. At home she could 
never consider herself secure from interruption ; but a 
plausible excuse to her friend of a book she wished to read, 
or letters that must be w^ten, rendered her the uncontrolled 
mistress of any portion of time she wished to pass in soli- 
tude. She knew that this privilege could only be hers for a 
brief period : — ^she therefore seized with greater avidi^ 
every opportunity of discoursing with her own feelings, 
with a far greater inclination to indulge than overcome them* 
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She reviewed her recollections, and by the help of her 
imagination gave to them a portraiture so distinct, that on 
ber mind 

M They lay like substances, and almost seem'd 
To haunt the bodily sense." 

The habit was a dangerous one ; for, while it made her 
more acquainted with the state of her heart, it justified her 
affection to herself, and she was led constantly to feel and 
frequently to say when alone — *< If he had not been all 
worth, all excellence, I could not have so loved him. I have 
given my heart away, but, oh ! not unworthily 1 — Ne?ercan 
one humiliating thought, one blush of shame, spring from his 
remembrance." 

She thus riveted more closely every hour a chain which it 
was alike her duty and iier interest to break asunder, and by 
the contemplation of Lindsay Bathurst's claims on her re- 
gard forgot the neglect which ought to have forfeited it. 

Every habit of self-indulgence brings its punishment in its 
tr^in, and perhaps the aberrations of the heart are visited 
with the heaviest. Jeannette, at the end of a two months' 
absence from home, at the expiration of a visit she had paid, 
chiefly with the view of recovering the tone of her mind* 
and rd^ining some tranquillity, found that her affections 
were less in her own power than before, and began to feel 
all the isolation and misery which belong to uncommunicated 
sorrow. Miss Sberrard often observed how ill she looked ; 
and her brother, Sir William Sberrard, yet more frequently 
had exclaimed — ^' Would to Heaven that you were consid- 
ered ill, Jeannette ! It is dreadful to me to hear you pro- 
nounce yourself well." 

Jeannette had quite forgotten that Sir William Sberrard 
had ever been dreaded by her as a lover, and only saw in 
him the brother of a partial friend ; for it was in this rela- 
tion, rather than any other, |hat Miss Sberrard stood with 
regard to her. But the baronet had neither forgotten his 
admiration nor his love ; none inJleed easily could, who had 
once bestowed them on her ; and the greater intimacy now 
necessarily established between them, made him rich in hope. 
He hardly himself knew why he delayed the declaration of 
his love. Tet, from day to day he did so, contenting him- 
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•eir with anxiously watching over her, and sometimes talk* 
ing to his sister with real solicitude, but a feigned indiffer- 
ence of the probabilities of his success. Few men care to 
let any other than their mistress know how much they are 
enthralled. Miss Sherrard, who bad hitherto encouraged 
her brother's attachment, scarcely knew how to speak oa 
the same theme in a different key. But she had imbibed 
•ome suspicion oC Jeannette^s secret, and was anxious to 
•a?e her brother the pain of refusal. She therefore not 
only strongly advised his deferring the momentous question 
(supporting her counsel by all those excellent reasons an 
ingenious woman can upon every occasion call to her aid, 
without having recourse to the real one), but was careful 
Chat no opportunity should be granted him of proposing it 
Terbally. This was not difficult, for her wedding-day wai 
near at hand, and she and Jeannette were then to part. 

It had been arranged, at the particular request of Mr. 
Grant, that the marriage ceremony should be performed by 
Dr. Milman, who had been his private tutor at Eton. But, 
owing to indisposition, the honour was transferred to his son 
Henry Milman, who had recently arrived from the continent, 
and had just taken priest's orders. 

He was well known to all the party ; but as three years 
had elapsed since he had seen Jeannette, they were formally 
introduced to each other. 

"I remember you perfectly, Mr. Milman," she said, '^ but 
I am afraid I have grown out of all knowledge." 

*^ Not so, I assure you. I have never forgotten you ; and 
jet I confess, if your name had not been told me, I should 
not have claimed your acquaintance. You certainly are 
altered. It is very singular, but I was describing you as 
you were within the last fortnight." 

"Indeed! You did me honour. May 1 inquire to 
whom ?" 

" To a brother officer of Hamond's, — Captain Bathuist, 
who arrived at Pisa the day before I left Italy." 

A torrent of recollections rushed to the heart of Jean- 
nette ; but she stood silent, and breathless, and confused, 
when to speak seemed to her as indif4)ensab]e as if life de- 
pended on her words. Yet she could not Her heart beat 
thick and fast, — her lip trembled, — her eye beamed with the 
reawakened fire of hope, — and her cheek slightly flushed | 
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her whole soul was roused into action, but she was voice- 
less, and could give <^ her thought no tongue." 

Henry Milman looked at her with wonder, and could 
scarcely repress the burst of admiration that rose from hii 
heart to his lips, when her increased beauty thus suddenly 
flashed upon his senses. To him it did not seem the result 
of inward emotion, but what had existed before without hif 
perceiving it 

Miss Sherrard quietly asked if Captain Bathurst was going 
to remain in Italy. 

It was the question of all others that Jeannette, could she 
have arranged the tangled skeins of doubt and difficulty 
which were generated in her bewildered mind into any thing 
like order, would have wished resolved. She listened in 
great fear for the reply, it appearing to her disordered ima- 
gination a problem too vast, too difficult to be solved in a 
moment; and when Henry Milman simply answered, '^I 
believe, for some time, — I at least have promised to join him 
there in a few months*^ — she started, and with as much real 
surprise as if what had appeared to her impossible had beeH 
actually overcome. 

*^ He has, I think, quitted the army ?" observed Mr. 
Grant. 

*^ Yes ; so I understood firom himself; but as he did not 
Tolunteerto tell me why, I did not care to inquire." 

Surmise on surmise, conjecture on conjecture, reason on 
reason, werd given in turns or together. Everybody seemed 
capable of assigning a reasonable foundation for such a pro- 
ceeding ; yet all seemed dissatisfied with every thing ad- 
vanced by themselves or others. 

Jeannette withdrew to her own room with iL mingled feel- 
ing of happiness and self-reproach. To have heard his 
name, — to have been told his "whereabouts," — ^to have 
seen one who had conversed with him, and who would see 
him soon again, was a temporary reprieve from the dark- 
ness of despair. But to have had so much in her power, 
and not to have made use of it, — not to have put one of 
those questions with which her mind was full, — not to have 
asked even if he were well, was a reflection full of that de- 
scription of misery, which, increasing in intensity the longer 
it is dwelt on, falls at length upon the heart with a bitterness 
of upbraiding that should only belong to wrong actions. 
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But the imagination quickly perrerts all things, and in 
this instance Jeannette's gave to the poignancy of a natural 
regret the sting of wounded conscience. A sleepless night 
did not help to give a more correct tone to her mind. She 
arose with a resolution of sending a message to Captain 
Bathurst by Henry Milman, she scarcely knew of what, and 
she thought not of impropriety. There are moments of 
desperation in most cases of suffering, when all would ex- 
elaim with Lear, 

** Oh, reason, not the need !*' 

or substitute any other stubborn, unanswerable, and heart- 
piercing word for that cruel need, we should still exclaim 
against it. Jeannette would have said, *^ Oh, reason, .not 
the right ?"' But she knew not how weak she ivas in her 
resolves, or rather how strong a barrier of respectable and 
precious feelings dwelt within her, to put them to flight, if 
they should be prone to lead her wrong. With the old 
question knocking at her heart, '* Did be, or did he not, 
love me ?" acoonopanied by all the miserable dread lest she 
ihould have been deceived, she prepared for fulfilling the 
office of bride's- maid to her friend. The ceremony was 
soon over, the breakfast was soon over, and notes of prepa- 
ration for departure were everywhere heard. The bride 
took leave of her mournfully, and said, as she put a ring 
upon her finger to wear for her sake, ^ I have many ac« 
quaintance, but only one friend — promise, Jeannette, never 
to forget or to abandon me !" Jeannette had scarcely time 
to answer before Mrs. Grant was hurried away. Every- 
body was in motion, and all was bustle. There was scarcely 
a minute left for the execution of a purpose on which her 
soul was bent. The fear of disappointment lent her courage 
for the attempt ; and drawing near to Henry Milman, who 
was stationed by a window, watching the departure of the 
bride, she said, and her words were at first uttered without 
tremor, though pronounced with the greatest rapidity. 

*^ Mr. Milman, do you really expect to see Captain Ba- 
thurst again soon ?" 

** In a few months ; have you any commands to him ?'* 
And Henry Milman spoke laughingly, wholly unconscious 
of the struggle the inquiry had cost the fair questioner by 
his side. 



<<Oh ! only this : tell him, ask him, Mr. Milman — '^ and 
Jeannette, who would at that moment have given worlds to 
have recalled the words she had uttered, had nothing either 
to tell or to ask. 

She tore a note she had prepared to send to Captain Ba« 
thurst into a thousand atoms, and, overpowered by shame» 
strove in vain to recover her self-possession. She en« 
deavoured in vain to 6nish the sentence she had so rashly, 
begun ; but burying her face in her hands, her tears flowed 
fast beneath them. 

A flash of recollections passing through his memory with 
the celerity and briefness of lightning, enabled Henry Mil- 
man in one moment to comprehend and feel for Jeannette. 

He saw that her present diotress arose from the betrayal 
of her feelings to him. He drew towards her, and to reas- 
sure her said, in reply to her unfinished sentence, <^ I will 
certainly tell Captain Bathurst, his friends in England do not 
forget him, Miss Langham. I have in my turn a commis* 
sion for you :-^— will you undertake to remember me to four 
father and sister ?'' And afl^r a long pause, and in a lower 
tone, ^* The latter would, I think, tell you that you might 
trust me." 

But all would not do. Jeannette was too much sunk in 
her own estimation, even for the temporary assumption of 
external composure. Her carriage came to the door, and 
by all but Henry Milman, her tears were ascribed to parting 
with the bride. And Sir William Sherrard, on receiving 
only bows in reply to his really afiectionate farewell, said to 
himself, *' C'est un oiseau de bon augure — oh n'aime pas 
tant la soeur sans avoir pour le frere un reste d'amiti^." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Each substance of a grief hath twentj shadows^ 
"Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 
For sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 
Like perspectives which, rightly gazed upon, 
Show nothing but confusion ; eyed awry. 
Distinguish form. — SiiAKSPKAas. 

There are few things more melancholy than to see in a 
beloved countenance, ader a short absence, indisputable 
traces of grief or indisposition. Matilda had hoped to see 
Jeannette improved, but she came back the image of wo. 
The indulgence of her sorrow had made leisure for thought 
and^nemory almost necessary to her, and her return home 
had been in prospect, as it was in reality, painful to her, be- 
cause there she knew she could not (more particularly at 
first) be the uncontrolled mistress of her time. 

Consciousness of the influence of this conderonable feeling 
could not but be oppressive. Jeannette had wept bitterly 
that she could not grieve at parting with Matilda and her 
father ; still she felt a more cruel and upbraiding sorrow 
that she could not, as she was wont, revel in joy at the sight 
of them. A pang of conscience was thus added to the woes 
of her heart ; and, to gain relief from her own reproaches, ^ 
she permitted herself to think and feel that her father was' 
altered. She accused MatildaofindiflTerence and harshness 
of feeling, and wished daily that she could see Hamond. By 
the management of Matilda, Hamond came. With desperate 
courage she one day mentioned Captain Bathurst's name. 
Her brother's manner was stern and grave as he told her, 
that '' Captain Bathurst/' he thanked God, '' had left the 
regiment for ever." 

It 16 inconceivable, till experienced, what additional horror 
may be imparted to a disagreeable fact by mere manner. 
The severe and emphatic tone in which Hamond uttered the 
words '* Thank God,'* and " for ever,'* fully convinced Jean- 
nette that he no longer loved her. Her affections bad 
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been cruelly disturbed, and she cast all the blame of her 
own heart's vagrancy upon those she had once loved the 
best. They were no longer a whole and perfect world to 
her ; and, in order to be reconciled to herself, she said, ** I 
am not so dear to them as I once was." But bodily afflic- 
tions are sometimes sent to bring healing to the mind. 
Jeannette fell dangerously ill, and her watchful, tender, and 
anxious relatives, most aflfectingly revealed to her then how 
inexpressibly dear she was to them. At first, each look of 
inquiry, every word of affection, were so many reproaches for 
her former perversity, and she acknowledged to herself that 
she' had indeed been unjust. She even said to her sister, 
when she was at the worst, and when she believed she could 
not recover, ^M am happy, quite happy, dear Matilda ! I 
have but one wish, that I could now tell you, my dearest 
sister, why I whs not always so ; but 1 cannot. I have 
tried, Matilda, and I cannot. Forgive me !'* 

^' Hush ! hush ! my dearest Jeannette : be well, and I 
will then listen, — not now." 

Jeannette did not think she ever could be well ; but her 
faculties were all awake, and in her inmost soul she felt 
Matilda's delicacy, and hoped to have the power granted her 
of confiding in her. But with her slowly returning strength 
came back, it should seem, her former reluctance to any thing 
like confidence, and she was as silent, though not quite as 
secret, as before — that is, if so nice a distinction may be 
suffered to pass, tliough she did not speak of what had been 
passing within her heart, she did not now seek to put a veil 
upon it. She would write in her journal in Matilda*s pre- 
sence, or weep beside her : she would even sometimes point 
out passages in the books she read that bore upon her own 
state, and converse upon them. Matilda trusted that such a 
mind would soon work its own cure, and respected the re- 
serve of Jeannette as much as if she had been queen of the 
world. 

It would have been better if she had not, for it is in the 
monotony of a secret grief that the danger chiefly rests. 
No sudden vexation or unsuspected annoyance is ever so 
hurtful as this unvaried sameness — it always bringing, what- 
soever its nature, the soothing antidote of change. This 
was what Jeannette's mind wanted. Could she have hoped 
for any vicissitude, she would have suffered less ; but Ufe, 
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now that she wai restored to it, lay before her as one tioTarj- 
ing and trackless waste ; and time became to her a wearyingf 
and profitlte burden. She had recourse to occupation, it 
is true, but no longer felt the stirring interest that lends wings 
to the hurrying hours of happiness, and the self-imposed task 
which she performed to get aver time^ was often worse to her 
than entire inaction. 

Still, to outward appearance, she was better, and Matilda 
and her father hoped all things — for what will ardent affec- 
tion not hope and not believe ? But it is time to return to 
Lindsay Bathurst. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

O never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seemed my flame to qualify. 

As easy might I from myself depart. 

As from my soal which in thy breast doth li«; 

That is my home of love : if 1 have ranged 

Liike him that travels, I return again ; 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged. 

Shakspsaki; 

It has been endeavoured to be shown that Lindsay Ba- 
thurst, though very far from a perfect character, was not an 
every-day or commonplace person. It was perhaps partly 
to his singularity that he was indebted for the large share of 
unsought influence which he possessed over the minds of his 
friends and acquaintance in general ; nor is it by any means 
improbable that Jeannette's heart, which seemed to herself 
to have been won by his immense and indisputable superiority 
over others, had in reality been first attracted by some distin- 
guishing characteristic, at best of a doubtful nature. 

Pride, jealousy of honour, uncurbed fastidiousness, were 
in him prominent and visible defects ; but then, his pride 
was not so much the aristocratic hauteur of society, as the 
disdain of a noble soul that could not rest ^* beneath its 
native quarry." Yet so overweening was it in its nature, 
that it bore its own chastisement in its proper bosom, and 
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was thus a check to itself; for he at times despised himself 
for a feeling that puts its possessor so decidedly in compari- 
son with others, and then be became too proud to he proud. 
At such moments, he would have scorned the idea of yielding 
to opinion ; but they were too few, and came too rarely, to 
lessen his sensitiveness even to the lowest whispers of the 
multitude. ^ 

As has before been said, he loved Jeannette : and this, 
not with the passing affection that Sf)rings up with mere 
admiration of beauty, but with that pure and ethereal feeling, 
which, once implanted in minds of a high cast, diffusea itself 
over every hour of existence, and which, whatever may be 
its fate, dies only with the heart that gave it birth. He 
knew all the strength — all the value of her affections ; he 
knew too, that love for him might be registered among them 
—and yet he lefl her I — But not callously, — not indifferently, 
— not without pain. At first, he seldom slept, but with the 
wish that he might not again awaken. He deplored the loss 
of her, as if the path that led him from her had not been of 
his own choosing. And no effort that he made to forget her 
ever displaced her image from his memory, or relieved his 
aelf-burdened mind from its load of discontent. He seemed 
to love her better for every sacrifice he had made in loving 
her at all ; for, strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
true, that, when a man loves against his judgment, it appears 
to himself to arise from the courtesy of his will. Lindsay 
Bathurst had almost persuaded himself that his attachment 
to Jeannette Langham was a voluntary act, to which com* 
passion had first given rise. 

- Regret for the loss of such a being, one too, who had 
begun to love him, accompanied him wherever he went. 
Yet, he thought not of regaining her, nor once reflected that 
the cause of his unhappiness lay in himself. The barrier 
between them was of his own erecting, but to his imagina- 
tion it was insurmountable. Still less did he think of her 
sorrows or her regrets. Absorbed by his own feelings, the 
natural thought that she too perhaps might be miserable, did 
not for many months occur to him, and even then it was to 
accident that he was indebted for the supposition. For we 
feel as well as think in a circle, and often find ourselves, 
af^er treading and retreading for hours the same dull round, 
precisely at the point from which we started. Internal 
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unbappiness, after the tumult of grief has subsided intopai- 
si?ene88, grasps eagerly after novelty, but rarely creates it 

The bare idea of Jeannette having suffered as he had doiM^ 
came to Captain Bathurst's mind tardily and unexpectedly; 
but when it did come, it bad its plenary effect At PisSt •> 
has been before said, he met Henry Milman. They met 
again, after the latter had seen Jeannette. Delicately, with- 
out compromising Jeannette in any degree, be ventured to 
suggest that his friend was too well remembered. BatbunI 
did not conceal that the subject was interesting to him, and 
Milman was not without suspicion that bis conduct had not 
been entirely blameless. *Tbey afterward discoursed on 
indifferent subjects, and among others on novels. Milman 
observed : — 

^^ I seldom read them now ; but I shall ever speak of then 
with respect. Corinna first, Eliza Rivers next, made me^ 
before I had had much experience in life, respect and dread 
the sensibility of woman. I can say with truth, that those 
books did me good." 

Lindsay Bathurst did not betray the whole of bis feelings 
to bis old friend, although the words he had heard were to 
his mind what an electrical shock is to the body. A 
momentary convulsion disordered its powers ; but as it 
passed away he beheld as if reflected in a mirror, not only 
all the past, all his own culpable and earnest endeavours to 
win Jeannette, but also all the probable present. The 
^^ thorny truth of things" seemed suddenly unveiled to hiroy 
and he resolved to write to Jeannette on the instant Had 
he paused or reflected on the palpable inconsistency of the 
line of conduct he was about to adopt, he would most likely 
have shrunk from performing it. But, in his mind's eye, he 
beheld Jeannette sorrowing, and sorrowing for him ! He 
pressed his hands against his throbbing temples, and wished 
for tears, as the wretched sometimes do, to give ease to lus 
aching heart — his heart that seemed bursting within his 
bosom. He had purchased at Floren<ie an alabaster statue, 
because of its likeness to Jeannette, and had had this inscrip* 
tion placed on its base : — 

<( I would have thine image be 
Fair aa I can, though not as thee !" 

This imagined image stood in his room, and this night he 
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gtzed on it till he almost fancied it a living, breathing rep- 
resentation of the being he loved. His imagination had 
portrayed her in sorrow, and he pressed his lips to the cold 
carved eyelids, as if to kiss away her tears. Some confused 
thoughts of a return to England and reconcilement and hap- 
|Hoes8 shot across his mind ; but they were more evanescent 
than **^ the cloud of the morning ;'' and, under feelings of the 
highest excitement, he wrote the following letter to Jean* 
Dette :— 

^ Jeannette ! dear, dearest Jeannette ! I have no right so 
to address you ; but forgive me that I do, for I write to you 
io misery and unhappiness — under the first feelings of re- 
Borse 1 ever experienced in my life. Remorse ! Yes, Jean- 
nette, remorse, — not for having loved you, — not for loving 
you still, — but for having sought your love. Yet, when 1 
did seek it, I would wilHngly have sacrificed my life to the 
one sweet hope of being beloved by you ! Now I am but 
the more wretched for having wished it ; and in atonement, 
if indeed there may be atonement offered, I cast away the 
most blissful sensations that ever filled my miserable heart 
I cast them away, Jeannette, and implore your forgiveness 
that I ever cherished them. And oh ! let the immensity of 
the sacrifice attest my sincerity ! let the virtue of this one 
act be consecrated in your remembrance ! For, Jeannette, 
believe it, the moment in which I resolved to implore you to 
think of me no more, was the most virtuous of my life ;— 
that in which I brought myself to wish it, the most deeply 
fi«ugbt with all that martyrs suffer. 

** 1 seek neither to vindicate nor palliate my conduct : — 
circumstances over w)iich I had no control caused my abrupt 
departure and my subsequent silence ; for these things your 
JDSt blame must rest upon me : but, Jeannette, though you 
blame, forgive me ! And, — oh ! that I should live to ask 
it ! — forget me too, and — be happy 1'* 

In writing this letter Mr. Bathurst (as he may now be 
called), was influenced solely by the voice of good faith 
within him, unchecked by one selfish or prudential consfd- 
eration. It did not enter his mind that every line he had 
written was liable to a false interpretation, and that to ask 
to be forgotten savoured strongly of a belief that he was too 
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well, if not too fondly remembered. But neither this belief 
nor tlie betrayal of it was in him the ofispring of vanity ; for 
he was possibly less conceited with regard to the affections 
of women than men of far humbler pretensions are some- 
times found to be. He wrote as he felt, without extenuation 
or apology, and, having written, confided bis letter to the 
care of an English acquaintance at Pisa, professing to be 
on the eve of returning direct to England. Lindsay 
Bathurst was never informed that the bearer of bis epistle 
had changed his route, and had lingered some time at 
Vienna. He had therefore ample time for speculation on 
the passible effect it would have upon Jeannette ; and would 
she, or would she not answer it, became to him an interest- 
ing inquiry. He decided that she would ; and, having so 
decided, his impatience knew no bounds when a longer 
period elapsed than was actually needful for her reply to 
have reached him. He soon became again restless, dispirited, 
and unhappy. He could bear to give Jeannette up, to resign 
her affection, forego even the dear hope of being remem- 
bered by her as his own act and deed ; but indifference on 
her part unasked for by himself he could not bear. He had 
not calculated on such a possibility, and was ill prepared to 
meet it. 

Shakspeare has said *' there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." Is there not 
also at times, amid their thoughts and feelings, a rushing 
and resistless tide, which, taken at the flow, leads on to 
action, carrying individuals impetuously forward on the 
ocean of life, in a course contrary to all former intentions, 
and against all former resolutions ? In Lindsay's mind, the 
jarring conflict of love, and pride, and jealousy, set this tide 
in motion, and he resolved to come instantly to England. 
He had now nothing to upbraid himself with, and nothing to 
keep him from his country. He bitterly lamented having 
quitted the army, and hated himself thoroughly for having 
imagined that he had been loved. His mind was in the un- 
happy slate in which the prospect of a greater degree of un- 
happiness is contemplated with a species of malignant satis- 
faction ; — as a storm, when pestilential vapours are floating 
in the air, is sometimes ardently hoped for in despite of the 
known evil arising from violent concussions of the elements* 

In this temper he came back to England ; and in this 
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temper, when he heard that the Langhams were ia town, he 
travelled to the capital. 

He hardly knew what his own plans or wishes were when 
he walked to Mr. Langham's door ; but he was disappointed 
when he, heard that Mr. Langham was " out.*' It was 
■omething worse than disappointment which he experienced 
when he perceived Sir William Sherrard's servant at the 
door as he came away, in waiting with his master's cabriolet. 
It was too late to recall the card he had left, or at that 
moment Lindsay Bathurst would have willingly forfeited his 
inheritance to have repossessed it. 

He thought not now of Mrs. Langham, or he might per- 
haps have been less mortified by this humiliation. Such an 
instance ought to have taught him, — ought to teach us all, — 
the worthlessness of some of those opinions which we our- 
selves erect into dictators of our happiness or misery. Let 
events pass before us of a stirring interest, and we forget 
Aem altogether. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

fJorrow changed to solace, — solace mijKed with sorrow. 

Shaksfearb. 

Had Jeannette then forgotten Lindsay Bathurst? To 
prove that she had not, we must go back to the moment 
when, in reduced health and with a snind all but unstrung, 
she received his letter. No words could tell how truly blest 
that letter made her. The most lively and heart-inspiring 
music after the saddest and most plaintive, would give but a 
faint idea of the change it produced in her. She read it 
agaijuland again and again, — and with every perusal, not- 
witjfli&fiding the many tears it cost her, she deemed to re- 
ceiW an increase of contentmentr It appeared to lier at 
Dgifte. a justification for the past, and a sanction for the future 
•^not ft future unillumined by a single ray of hope, but a 
fiiture consecrated b^M||r lover's own hand to the memory of 
lumself. She oeedelMi now to turn from the thought of 
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him, as she had sometimes done, with a shuddering horror; 
for she could never more reproach herself for having loved. 
She made this record in her journal : — " He did love me !" 
And as she did so, she felt that she must of necessity therefore 
be happy ) and evermore as happy as at that hour. This was 
in part, but not wholly, a delusion ; and before any portion 
of it cleared away, she answered the treasured epistle whicb 
bad created it. 

She began by quoting Bathurst's own words. 

" 'Forget you, and be happy.' Never, dear Lindsay, can 
I do the one, and be ttie other ! Tt is now, it ever will, I 
think, be my happiness, my only happiness, to remember. 
Yet, from my inmost soul, I thank you for making this request ! 
-t was kindly — it was generously done, and has effected much, 
It has restored me to tranquillity, and has given me back a 
peace of heart which I had begun to think was gone for ever. 
Sickness failed to do it ; affection could not ; but, oh I I 
have regained it now, for you have reconciled me to mysel£ 
I shall live, not to forget that I have loved,-^not to forget 
him who loved me, but to rejoice constantly and for ever in 
the worth of that heart, for which I gave my own. For, now 
that the worst agony of disappointment is past, — now that 
my affection has taken, with the anguish, some of the solem- 
nity of love for the dead^ — now that you have said I was not 
deceived in believing that you loved me,^— I can tell you 
palmly and dispassionately, and as if I were speaking of 
another, that my affection was all yours ! How fully, I sus- 
pected not until I ceased to see you^— but then there came a 
revelation of such sorrow as I had not dreamt could exist, 
Oh, Lindsay ! I was humbled to the dust ! The fear that I 
had loved you, — the fear that I had loved you, Lindsay, with 
love unsought and unreturned, was as a hurricane to my 
soul, and all but swept my reason from me. I mistrusted 
my own impressions, and I wept, I think, as much at the idea 
of having deceived myself, as at the sad thought of seeing 
you no more. But all this is past ! I can look now back 
without trembling and without shame, and forward, I hope, 
with a perfect resignation. 

" It is sweet to me to tell you this,--the sweeter perhaps 
that it is the last time I shall ever on this earth reveal feel- 
ings that can be told to you alone ; but you now know all 
that can ever powerfully interest n^e. My heart's history if 



iiik>ik oter, atid as soon told. Oh, Lindsay ! t shall think of 
you frequently, constantly-^pray for you oflener than for my 
self: I have hitherto done both, and with bitter anguish of 
heart. Now it will be difierent : a calm is diffused through 
my soul, and I have a contentment within me that cannot bir 
described. 

** Why did I not get your letter sooner ? It would haviT 
spared us both mdch of pain i for you, Lindsay, were nof 
happy when you wrote ; but I know it will make you so, to 
hear from myself bow undisturbed my mind is and will be.- 

<< Happiness, — this world's happiness I do not look for $ 
I am weaned alike from its joys and sorrows. The winter m - 
my life is so rapidly succeeding its spring, that I may n^^^ 
look for flowers; To do so would b^ indeed to seek thenr ;T 
on a barren soil and beneath a sunless sky ; but then I dread 
not storms nor darkness^ and the stars of heaven grow 
brighter to me. I seem to have done both with hope and 
fear, and feel that I shall evermore be calm j and ever blesr 
your memory. 

^ I tell you the same thing again and again, and how feal"* 
lessly i A little while ago, and had you asked for this con- 
fession, I should only not have concealed it. I have often, 
as I sat alone^ felt my cheeks glow 6ven to pain at the bare 
idea that you would one day know how dear yoii were 
me. Now I blush not. I could write on, and never cease 
but I must ! Oh, Lindsay ! I said 1 would be calm, an(]^W^jlL .^ 
I will ; but v«t, to write no more is indeed difficult! Fdih'^ ^C 
well!" ' ^ 

Jeannette spoke but too truly when she said her attachmeol: 
partook of the solemnity of love for the dead. Lost to her^ ' 
it was scarcely as a living being that she thought of Lindsay 
Bathurst, and never as of one possessing human fallibility 
and human frailty. The predominance of her passion so 
far blinded her understanding, that the question ^^ Why, if he 
love me, does he abandon me ?" did riot once occur to her. . 
A more distressing probleiiij ** Did he love me at all ?'* had * 
happily been resolved to her satisfaction ; and when, with 
tears gushing from her eyes, she frequently repeated, " T am 
now happy," she did not wholly deceive herself; for by com- 
parison she was so. 

Ybt her own letter cost her much pain ; for, though her 
leelingsr while she was writing it,- had sometimes risen to 
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rapture, they had also sometimes sunk to agony. Even to 
Ibid, to seal that letter, seemed a task heyond her streng^. 
It called for no reply, and it was probably the last opportU" 
nity she should ever have of communicating her thoughts to 
him who seemed to share in, or be a part of them all. 

When at length she did close and forward it to Henry 
Milman, begging him to deliver it to Mr. Bathurst with his 
own hand, it was as if she had sent away a part^of her life. 

So much being stated, it will create no surprise that the 
sight of Lindsay Bathurst's card should have occasioned a 
sudden revolution in her feelings. From the moment she 
saw it, she would have staked her life, that whatever might 
have been the circumstances that had caused Lindsay Ba-' 
thurst to leave her, they were now removed. Matilda 
marked the rapture of her eye, and the smile, one of her 
most beautiful smiles, that like light illumined all her 
features, and sighed. She saw that the calm, which had 
marked the last few weeks of her sister's life, was gone, and 
at that moment she could have execrated the very name of 
Bathurst. People of the gentlest natures can sometime? 
hate for others, and Matilda was one of these. No positirer 
injury to herself could have excited in her so deep a feeliof 
of resentment, as the suspicion that her sister had been iO' 
some degree trifled with : she could not entirely keep her* 
•elf from secretly blaming Jeannette, and she did say to hef 
father, when she heard him propose returning Bathunt'i^ 
lisit, that she thought it was unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

Alaff ! — how light a cause may move 
Dissension betwee^^earts that love ! — • 
Hearts that the w dl|Pin vain had tried, 
Amd sorrow but more closely tied, — 
That stood the storm when waves were roughf- 
Tet in a sunny hour fall off- 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air — a look — 

A word unkind or wrongly taken--^ 
Oh ! love, that tempests sever shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. — ^Mooftl^. 

[r. Lanoham had removed early to London on Jean«~ 
b's account. To her, all places were the same ; but in 
peopled world of London, she hoped less exclusively to 
jpy the thought and attention of faer father and sister» 
thereby enjoy a deeper solitude than she could command 
le country. Their friends soon flocked around them, 
among others Mrs. Crosbie and Sir William Sherrard. 
i as difficult to endure troublesome though well-meant 
Iness, as to repel obtrusive officiousness, and poor Jean-" 
e was oflen obliged to bear with both : Mrs. Crosbie 
always some infallible prescription to recopmend that 
saved some sixteenth cousin from the grave ; and Sir 
liam Sherrard some drive to propose, that would either 
self, he thought, interest her, or some novelty to intro- 
3 to her notice, when it was accomplished, to excite her 
osity : he gaVe himself up, indeed, entirely to her, and 
with so much delicacy and kindness, that his habitual 
ence became almost necessary to Mr. Langham, and 
wished for by Matilda. Mrs. Crosbie would have been 
tified to find him always in Park Lane before her, but 
it gave her the opportunity of mentioning the fact, 
rever she went, and of prophesying "how it would 

[rs. Crosbie was^ one of those people who are fond of 
Dg "le roman par la queue/^ as Motiere terms it, «nd of 
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jumping " de but en blanc au majriage." Her prophecies^ 
were received as established facts, on account of her inti- 
macy with the family ; and she had peculiar pleasure in 
descanting on them to Lindsay Bathurst, the first time she 
met him, because he was a person to whom she rarely felt 
she had any thing to say. She was a little awed by his 
mind, though she said, and believed it was by his eyes ; if 
she had been more capable ^ accurate observation, she 
might have discovered that tholf^eyes for a moment emitted 
a stronger and more terrible light than tliey were wont while 
she was speaking, and that his faint <^ Indeed T' was not that 
of indifference. Mrs. Crosbie only saw that she had a lis- 
tener, and continued, — " What do yon think Lady Everard 
said to-day, Mr. Bathurst, when I was telling her all about 
Sir William Shcrrard ?" 

" I cannot guess." 

" Why, that she was very glad of it, for that the baronet 
had long been to the Langhams, what the finder is to a tele- 
scope, and the jackal to the lion ; and that it would hare 
been much too bad if they had not let him marry the girl at 
last." 

Lindsay Bathurst laughed, because it was expected of 
him that he should do so ; but his laughter was more bitter 
than weeping, and his reply, "Very good, very good! 1 
really think so too," though uttered in the conventional tone 
of applause to a good thing, was really spoken in the tem- 
porary delirium of newly awakened jealousy. This was a 
sensation he had not suspected himself capable of experi- 
encing, and the black poison probably on that account ran 
through his veins with the greater rapidity. He was mad- 
dened to the quick by the bare idea of what he had felt; yet, 
painful as was such a remembrance, it was balm compared 
to the recollection of what he had written. He found that 
he had indeed believed himself to have been loved, and he 
knew that he had committed that belief to paper ; the in- 
ference, that he made himself a laughingstock to Jeannette 
and his triumphant rival, was almost unavoidable. 

Some few words of his letter to Jeannette came back to 
his recollection with tormenting distinctness ; it was that 
passage in which he had begged to be forgotten. If the 
wealth of the East had been his, he would willingly have 
^ivea it in exchange for that one little sentence of his ow& 
uditin^. 
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Ih the mean time, Jeannelte, finding that he came no more 
to her father's house as she had expected, and yearning witb 
oppressive and undefinable anxiety to hear his name men- 
tioned, pronounced herself well enough to abandon all in- 
Talid habits, and to mingle with the world. Mr. Langhara 
was too much dejighted to oppose her wishes, and Matilda's 
remonstrances, under these unfavouring circumstances, were 
of course disregarded. 

To the sick in heart, — to those who have r?iised the cup 
of despair to their lips, and tasted but not quaffed the bitter 
draught within, a renewal of hope is as the night breeze to a 
drooping flower, or a sunbeam to those that have sat in 
darkness. To Jeannette it was health, and joy, and life, and 
love. She seemed to herself to tread on air, ^nd to be en- 
dued with superhuman strength. She resolved to go every- 
where and see every body, and she kept her worn.' For the 
first few days, in the inJtervals of visiting and dissipation, she 
wondered she had not met Lindsay Bathurst ; and something 
like a return of pain occasionally flitted across her mintJ, 
but it was momentary. With that perverseness of will 
which hopeth against all things, she considered the disap- 
pointment of one hour a pledge of promise for the next* 
Yet day after day passed on, and another card, with Mr. 
Bathurst's name, was the only assurance she had either of 
his being in town, or of his existence. Sometimes, in the 
midst of a crowded apartment, she fancied she beheld him 
in the distance.; and when she did so, she trembled so vio- 
lently at the thought of his approach, that it became in some 
degree a relief to find she had been mistaken. 

Once, and once only, she imagined she distinguished his 
voice — his laugh. She turned as the words and laughter 
were still going on, and found they proceeded from a vulgar- 
looking young man standing near her, who was talking over 
the last race at Newmarket. It would scarcely be beyond 
the truth to say that this discovery was dreadful to her ; it is. 
so truly painful to find the features we love, the qualities we 
adore, mixed up with baser matter. 

At length the shado wings of hope grew fainter, and that 
aching void which the absence from all we love so infallibly 
occasions, was begiifhing to make itself felt, when, in a visit 
they made to Lady Everard, Jeannette learned that " the 
tlraoge but agreeable Lindsay Bathurst" bad passed twcy 
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hours with her ladyship that morning, and that she shoi&i 
see him again at the opera in the evening. 

Two hours to Lady Everard and not one half minute to^ 
her ! This was the painful thought that first filled her mind ; 
but it was soon lost in the determination, that if he were tof 
be at the opera she woidd see him. 

Her father had that day a dinner party, and she knew that 
neither he nor Matilda could go with her ; she therefor^ 
proposed to Mr. L^ngham that she should go with Mrs.- 
Crosbie. But Mrs. Crosbie^ when Jeannette arrived at her 
house, was dining out, and Mrs. Leonard, of whom she 
Dext thought, was nursing sick pupils ; she was therefore^ 
reduced to the alternative of returning home, or of pro* 
ceeding to the opera alone : she promptly determined on 
the latter.^ It was this quickness of decision and fixedness 
of purpo^ that rendered Jeannette through her life an ob-^ 
ject of fearful interest to all who loved her. None who 
knew her well but also knew, that where the happiness of 
others was concerned, and at times her own afifections, it 
was useless to oppose her. To them too was known bet 
inability to bear the ' suffering so invariably attendant ot 
rash and ill-considered actions. 

In this instance, the pleasure of success, the finding her- 
self with so little difficulty where she had so much wished 
to be, at first animated and delighted her. Then came the 
flinging and acting of Pasta in Desdemona, to thrill and to 
enchant her, and ^* to fill each pause" of that most bewitcli- 
ing nightihgale, the hope, the fevered hope, that she had not 
come in vain — Nor had she, if to see, merely to see Lindsay 
Bathurst was her object. At the end of the second act, she 
saw him in Lady Everard's box, at the opposite side of the 
house, and even at that distance could feel, as well as see, 
that his eyes were on her. When she did so, she would have 
gladly sunk into the earth, for at that moment she felt all the 
awkwardness of her self-sought position. 

In the mean time Lindsay Bathurst continued to gaze otf 
her with the same melancholy interest with which he would 
have looked on her portrait, and to Lady Everard's inquiry, 
"Who is with that pretty creature to-night?'* he answered' 
80 mechanically, as to prove that he made no comihent od 
his own assertion of her seeming to be alone. 

'^ Alone !" said Lady Everard, in the broadest accent'of'^ 
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vnbeKef. ** Yes, positively — how very imprudent ! Thesef 
girls should mind what they are about." 

This remark grated -unpleasantly on the ears of Lindsay 
Bathursi. Her Ladyship, in making it, forgot that ^' une 
coupable aimee est bient6t innocente ;" but she saw that Ob 
effect was not favourable, and quickly added, ^^ She ha9 
Ibeen ill, but, who would think it I she always looks better 
^an any, or rather than everybody else, and would be beau-^ 
ftiful, I do believe/ in her coffin." 

^^ In her coffin !*' echoed Lindsay Bathurst mentally, and^ 
felt himself shudder as he did so. That he might not betray 
any portion of the emotion he felt, he withdrew from Lady 
Everard's box and wandered round the house. 

His mind^as in a state of high excitement, and well pre- 
pared to receive deep impressions from trivial circum- 
stances. He mused on the words Lady Everard had spoken,- 
and soon found himself pntying from his inmost soul those 
girls of whom her ladyship had so roughly remarked that 
tbey should mind what they were about. This was all« 
liighly inconsistent with the jealousy which he had felt and 
acted upon ; but it- is not the least inexplicable mystery of 
the human heart, that some of its strongest feelings can be^ 
for a time wholly and entirely forgotten. They are there»^ 
however, but are either held in abeyance by some passing 
inclination, merged in visions of futurity, or mantled in the 
pall of memory. 

In this instance, it was perhaps the wish to approach Jean-^ 
nette, that made Lindsay Bathurst forget his own condem- 
Bation of her. 

In the mean time, Jeannette was suffering in fear and 
trepidation more punishment than was perhaps due to her^ 
fault. She retreated to the corner of the box, in which she 
was less likely to be seen, and remained for some time count- 
ing the minutes as they slowly passed, and marvelling how^ 
she could get away. An old friend of her father's, famed 
alike for his wit and good nature, interrupted her calcula-* 
lions on this subject, and saved her from any farther per- 
plexity. Partly to relieve herself from the heat which op- 
pressed her, and partly believing that without a head-drese 
she might escape observation, she had taken off her hat at 
the moment her repentance of her rashness, or rather her 
perception of its probable consequences,r, had commenced«^ 
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Mr. Chinnery laughingly parodied two lines from "Aoonti 
as he raised her hat from its unsuitable resting-place. 

Min Lansrham'fl plame ii ftain'd with dost ; no more 
Thatpiumo that never. ftoopM to earth before. 

^^ Stooped, indeed," said Jeannette, with more agitatioff 
than her companion could well understand, as she hurriedly 
resumed her former attire. ^^ Mr. Chinnery, I ha?e been 
foolish enough this night to come here alone,-— will you pro- 
mise not to leave me ?" 

The promise was readily given, and Jeannette felt as 
much relieved as if she had been unexpectedly saved from 
drowning. The revulsion of her spirits gave impetus to her 
gayety, and she exerted herself successfully to converse with 
her venerable friend. In the course of a short time, Sir 
William Sherrard begged to be admitted ; and Jeannette 
felt so very glad that he had not come before, that when he 
did come his arrival was a source of satisfaction to her. 

The baronet was consequently welcomed with more words' 
and smiles than were usually bestowed upon him. Unfor- 
tunately, 'Lindsay Bathurst had so stationed himself that he 
could witness this happy reception . He thought he had never 
seen three more joyous or contented people. He had be- 
fore hesitated whether or not to intrude on Jeannette. He 
now resolved to do so, but it was in an unpleasant spirit 
He wished to show her that he too could be mirthful, for^ 
getful, and indifferent, — and he succcfeded. 

Her heart, that had beat violently, to herself almost audi- 
bly, when first he addressed her, grew calm and stone-like as 
she listened to his cold and commonplace inquiries after the 
health of h'erself and of her family. 

Yet his voice — that voice which had been as a larum in 
her memory, was still <^ propertied as all the tuned spheres." 
And none perhaps but Jeannette would have detected, in its 
rich and varied modulations, feelings at variance with his 
words. 

'^ You have "been quite well, I hope, Miss Langham, since 
I saw you?" 

Jeannette bowed assent. 

" You indeed look so : I think I never saw you look so 
well before/' sounded to Mr. Chinnery and Sir William' 
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fih€rrard like a very natural and friendly expression ; but to 
/eannette, who remembered that in her letter to Lindsay 
Bathurst she had said she had been ill, and who remembered 
too all that she had previously feared and suffered, — all that 
she had subsequently felt of comfort, and finally of hope,— r 
it seemed as if the thread of existence had been suddenly 
broken. 

The pang was great, but it did not then overpower herj- 
possibly it was too great to deaden ; it aroused every energy 
within her ; her soul and all its powers were more fully her 
own, than they had ever been before ; for a sense of misery 
and desolation gives oflen a consciousness of the infinite, 
and enables poor human nature to rise above all that can 
affect it. For a few brief moments Jeannette rose superior 
to that love, which had seemed her all upon earth. Her 
whole being was now imbued with that conviction of the 
comparative worthiessness of every thing we can inherit here, 
which is so much oflLener expressed than felt. Such emo- 
tions do not, cannot last ; they are even frequently succeeded 
by that moral cowardice which shrinks from all suffering, 
and the weakness that weeps as if tears could wash away 
despair ; but they leave behind them a mighty though latent 
power, to serve and save the heart which cherishes them. 

Jeannette appeared so wholly absorbed by what was pass- 
ing on the stage, as not to attend in any degree to the con- 
versation around her. She spoke but once, and then invol- 
untarily. Mr. Chinnery had put some questions to Mr, 
Bathurst on his manner of travelling, the plans he had 
adopted when in Italy, to secure seeing what was most wor- 
thy in the shortest space of time. Bathurst's answers were 
ample and entertaining ; -to him that night, conversation, he 
knew not wherefore, seemed a relief. 

Rome, he said, had disappointed him wholly : he should 
have liked it better, if he had not read the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold ; and now he should like the poem better, if 
be had never seen Rome — they had destroyed one another. 
Rome was no longer to him the ^' lone mother of dead em- 
pires — the city of the soul ;" — ** nevertheless," he added, 
'* we used constantly to read Eustace, to be taught what we 
ought to remember, — and Madame de Stael, of pourse, to 
luiow what we ought to feel.'* 

Jeannette here evinced that some portion of her attention 
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had been given to him ; for she undesignedly turned towaitb 
fairn, and with the emphasis winch her own mind had gifea 
them, echoed the words '* what we oti^^ to feel !" Uncon- 
«cious1y as they had escaped her, she pronounced the wordi 
distinctly ; but like the Desdemona whose tragic end she 
was witnessing, Jeannette was a creature ^* whose motion 
blushed at itself;*' and when she had uttered those wordfl, 
{she suffered too excruciatingly to perceive their immediate 
effect, or indeed that they had had any on the mind of him 
who had called them forth. Yet to Lindsay Bathurst tbey 
seemed so like a revelation of her inward soul, as instantly 
to alter the current of his thoughts and feelings towards 
her. In a changed voice and changed spirit, be strove to 
make her speak to him again ; but she said, '^ Look — look !** 
and pointed to Pasta, who, while she sings and begs to be 
put to death, so naturally and afiectingly tries to escape from 
the blow when actually aimed at her life ; the instinctive 
love of existence triumphing for one brief moment over the 
mental wish to die, 

Jeannette could not quite conceal that she had been agi^ 
tated by this scene. Mr, Cliinnery, who was fond of phi- 
iosophizing, explained to her why she was so ; and thus 
ended, to Jeannette, an evening that had begun in dreams of 
happiness, the brighter perhaps because they had been without 
any solid or reasonable foundation. Mr. Chinnery and Sir 
William Sherrard led her to her carriage; and she did not 
perceive that Lindsay Bathurst, although he had previously 
taken leave of her, had also followed her, or that he watched 
to catch the last glimpse of her with an anxiety and interest 
which betrayed themselves to those around. 

" The most lovely girl in London, sir !" said Mr. Chin' 
nery, as he was passing by him to re-enter the theatre. 

^' Very beautiful, certainly !" said Bathurst, and^he moved 
forward with his new acquaintance, as if to escape from his 
own uncomfortable thoughts. They were of a mingled 
nature : he was conscious that there had not been the kind- 
ness of a friend, and scarcely the courtesy of a common 
acquaintance, in his manner to Jeannette ; and bis self-re-^ 
proaches on this head were sufficiently acute to have been 
insufferable, but for the counterpoise which he found in the 
conviction that Sir William Sherrard was not her lover, ort 
|K least, not a declared and favoured one. 
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<^ If I bad not for a long series of years,^ resumed Mr. 
Chinnery, '^ seen hundreds and hundreds of girls, I will not 
say as lovely, but certainly very pretty and attractive, come 
out, as it is called, and season after season jflutter their little 
hour, as some of their mammas would say, in vain, I should 
wonder that this very charming and beautiful girl was not 
already married." 

«* Her mother—" 

"True! that is a misfortune; but few, if, any, would 
think of that : I, for one, should not." 

^^ Should you not?*^ said Lindsay Bathurst, eagerly, thrown 
off his guard by the interest he took in the question. 

" No," replied Mr. Chinnery, " for I like her character." 

<* Alas ! and so do I," reflected Lindsay Bathurst, as he 
was here separated from his companion ; — / like her cha- 
racter, — / feel her worth. But, inconsistent madman that 
I am and have been ! I first request her not to love me ; 
then, feel myself injured that she heeds me not. I next ap- 
proach her, and am cofd and indifferent almost to insult ; 
and then wonder to read in her eye, instead of the devoted- 
ness I used to see there, the high expression of a spirit that 
could trample on love and on every earthly affection ; and 
lor this I love her better than for all her unnumbered excel- 
lencies besides ! Jeannette, we must meet again, and that 
meeting shall decide our destinies !" 

And with this resolution he proceeded to — House, 
pleasing himself with the hope that Jeannette might be 
there before him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



•What a bridgre 



Of glass I walk upon, over a river 

Of certain ruin, mine own weighty fears 

Cracking what should nupport uie ! and those helps - 

Which confidence lend« to others are from me 

Ravish'd by doubts and wilful jealousy. 

Bt what name should we designate that feeling which 
enables us to say to grief, — not now, in a little while I shall 
be all yours ? Is it pride, or roagnanimityy or a temporaiy 
aberration of mind, that empowers us to deceive ourselves 
with fallacies that would not deceive others ? and which 
makes us, afler a momentary struggle, in imagination bo 
triumphant, — in reality so feeble and overthrown ? 

Jeannette^s mind, on arriving at home, was almost as 
much bewildered as her heart was distressed, and she ex- 
perienced all that wretched desire for the relief of tears 
which the incapacity to shed them so much increases. But 
she said to herself, — " why, oh I why ?" and burying her 
blushing face in her hands, she tried to force the answer to 
her own inquiry unlistened to back upon her heart She 
strove to veil her feelings from her own knowledge, and to 
persuadei nay, to convince herself that it was not, that it 
could not be because she loved. She accused herself of 
folly, of vanity, of presumption and self-indulgence, and she 
vowed never more to think of Lindsay Bathurst, — never 
again to cherish one idle hope, one futile expectation. Her 
emotions had heigiitened the glow of her cheeks; and 
Matilda, when first she looked at her, recommended that she 
should go out no more that ni^ht. But Jeannette's decep- 
tive feelings on this occasion blinded her judgment of her 
bodily strength. She assured IStatilda she was equal to any 
exertion ; but that, if it would gratify her, she would 
promise not to dance. She ascribed the agitation of her 
spirits to her disappointment in not having met with Mrs. 
Crosbie, and her imprudence in going to the Opera alone ; 
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mod she was now glad of that circumstance as a subject oi 
lamentation, because it was tangible, and because shls could 
speak of it to Matilda. But Matilda was not deceiyed : 
^e saw her sister's wretchedness, and her determination 
not to speak of its cause. She could however do nothing. 
Her father's dinner-guests were departing, and it was neceih 
sary, if they went, that they should accompany him immedi- 
ately to — House. 

They were long in arriving, and poor Jeannette's exalta- 
tion had time to lower* The fever of her mind abated, and 
as she entered the saloon of one of the most elegant and 
splendid mansions in England, the whole world wai 
becoming the blank to her that it had before once been. 

But she did not yet sink. The glare and glitter were 
distasteful and oppressive to her in the extreme, and the 
people that flitted around her seemed like the creatures of a 
pageant whom she was condemned to look at for a time. 
Friends and strangers were of equal value in her eyes, and 
the greetings and recognitions of the former, but for 
Matilda's vigilance in rousing her, would have passed un- 
perceived and unacknowledged. 

A very celebrated singer sang that night for the first time 
in a private party, — and every thing that this talented indi* 
^dual looked, said, or did, was of course freely and fully 
talked of. Her features, figure, complexion, and dress 
were each as separately and carefully criticised as if the fata 
of £urope had depended upon her beauty and attire. Few 
moral truths have been so universally admitted as tfia pei^ 
fection of her foot ; and perhaps no abstract question^ how- 
ever interesting to humanity at large, was ever half so 
patiently investigated, or half so generally discussed, as her 
positive and comparative merits. It was not till Jeannette 
was appealed to for her opinion that she was sensible of her 
presence, and she was a little shocked to find how absent 
she had been. But, happily for society, there are a few 
conventional phrases, which, if introduced at the proper 
moment, will hide a multitude of ignorances and inadverten- 
cies of an equally heinous nature. 

Matilda watched her sister with anxiety, for she saw that 
her mind was nearly in a state of -stupor. She had asked 
her if she would like to return home ; but Jeannette had 
refused, and Matilda then proposed that they should en- 
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deavour to find seats in an adjoining room. It was in their 
way thither that they encountered Lindsay Batburst, wbo 
sprang eagerly forward to meet them. *' 1 heard you were 
here," he said, ^^ and have been stationed near this doorway 
for an hour, in order not to miss you." These words were 
addressed to Matilda, but he looked towards Jeannette, and 
with so much affection, that had she looked again they might 
even then have understood each other. But Jeannette*s 
thoughts and feelings were at that moment all turned in- 
ward, — all gathered together into one painful focus : she 
had seen him ; he was beside her, and it was nothing to her. 
The interview she had hoped for, prayed for, had been 
granted her, but had involved her in greater misery than she 
had ever before known. His presence was an oppression 
to her : she could have borne any thing, she thought, better 
than having him near her, and hearing him speak on com- 
monplace subjects, and in a commonplace manner. It was 
strange with what unreasonable swiftness she strove to set 
a seal on her heart against all hope, or with how fixed a 
purpose she avoided once looking towards him. At one 
moment she was left alone with him, and their mutual 
silence was embarrassing to both. He wished so anxiously 
to say something to her, but was intimidated by her cold- 
ness. He was anxious and agitated, and looked around him, 
as if to find in external objects relief from the awkwardness 
of his position. Jeannette interpreted this slight movement 
into weariness of being near her ; and she said to him gently 
but firmly, — ^<Do not let me keep you, Mr. Bathurst; 
Matilda will soon return." 

The blood rushed to his brow, and he said ^^ Good God, 
Jeannette I" with a depth of emotion that epoke to her 
soul. 

She would have spoken, but it was too late. He bad 
removed from her side, and she was led to the miserable 
reflection that she had been in error — that Lindsay Bathurst 
was not changed towards her, — that her destiny had been in 
her own hands — and that she had offended him for ever. If 
she could have viewed the case with calmness she might 
have seen more to rejoice at than be sorry for ; but her soul 
had been called too strongly into action for any one feeling 
or passion to visit it in moderation. Her hope, her exalta- 
tion, her pride, had ail been extreme, and so was her 
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despair. She sat the image of wo ; and by the time Matilda 
returned to her, the conflict of her mind bad produced so 
great an effect upon her, that her sister exclaimed aloud-^ 
** You are ill, my dear Jeannette— what is the matter V* 

^^ Home — home,'^ was her indistinct reply. 

Matilda looked around in search of her father, and in so 
doing she encountered the eye of Lindsay Bathurst She 
would have beckoned him towards her, but the thought 
which at that moment crossed her mind was particularly un- 
favourable to him, and, all unresentful as was her disposi- 
tion, her glance was reproachful, and even angry. It said 
aa plainly as words could have done, ^* I know that it is you 
who have in some manner distressed my poor sister." 

And, strange to say, the reproach was gladness to him, 
and drew him instantly towards the sisters ; for he said to 
himself — ^' then I am at least suspected of possessing in- 
fluence — and it is perhaps true ; — if it be, what a barbarian 
have I seemed and been this night !" But the voice of sel^ 
reproach, amid the tumult of his revived and delightful 
hopes, was but as the sound of a low-breathed flute when 
accompanied by louder and more spirit-stirring instruments. 

All this was instantaneous : he had only approached and 
offered his services so amiably, so kindly, as to reconcile 
Matilda to him, when Mr. Langbam joined them. 

*^ Will you take us home, papa ?" said Matilda. 

*• Most willingly, — I have long been tired," and her father 
instantly offering his arm to his eldest daughter, made an in- 
clination to Lindsay Bathurst, who was advancing also to 
Miss Langham, to intimate that he would leave Jeannette 
to his charge. 

In a tone and manner which he meant should be playful, 
conciliatory, and repentant, he said as he drew near her, — 
** You see, Jeannette, there is really no avoiding me." 

But Jeannette, who heard the words, did not mark the 
difference of tone. Her father had stopped to speak to some 
person immediately before her, and she could therefore, 
without difiiculty, take possession of his disengaged arm. 

Matilda, whose eye was resting on her, saw the action, 
and the effect it immediately had on Bathurst. She could 
only imperfectly guess at what was passing in the hearty of 
either, but it appeared to her that Jeannette was trifling 
with her own happiness. 

12* 
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Sbd therefore immediately retreated, and taking the arm 
her sister had rejected, said quietly » — ^< Then if you go with 
papa, JeHnnettey I will take Mr. Battiurst's arm.*' 

He did not speak until he was on the point of parting 
with her — he then proved that the kindness of her action 
had been felt by him. 

** I shall ever be grateful to you for your one act of kind- 
ness to me this night. Good night, and farewell, dear Miss 
Langham !" 

'^ Good night, Mr. Bathurst, but not farewell — Jeannette 
is in the carriage — say good night also to her." 

Mr. Langham was already on the barouche seat, and was 
urging Matilda to be quick; but she held back to afibrd 
Bathurst an opportunity of following her advice ; he could 
not help advancing, but he made no attempt to speak. 
Jeannette passively yielded hiin her hand ; but as he tenderly 
took it, a warm tear fell upon his own, and a low, stifled sob 
met his ear. Mr. Langham repeated his admonition to 
Matilda to be quick, — and Lindsay Bathurst, at a moment 
when he would have sacrificed ten years of his life for Ove 
minutes' conversation with Jeannette, was compelled iohand 
her sister into the carriage — and as it rolled rapidly away^ it 
seemed to him that he was separated for ever from the object 
of his affections. 

How many useless and distressing questions are uttered 
by affection to the sick at heart ! 

" My loved Jeannette," said Matilda, " speak to roe I" 

Jcannette's tears flowed too fast for utterance. 

" Why do you weep? — My dear Jeannette, be calm!" 

" I am — I am — but, Matilda, do not speak to me, for I 
cannot bear it." 

Matilda knew by experience how useless any farther effort 
of hers would be to sooth, console, or animate. She 
crept, however, several times to the door of Jeannelte*s 
apartment that nii^ht, and hoped, because she heard no sound) 
that her sister slept. 

But Jeannette this night experienced the wretched truth, 
that slumber comes not readily to the unhappy. She wished 
to weep, but no tear came to her eyes ; she knelt, but no 
prayer came to her lips, — she could not even utter some 
of\-repeated form of w»rds. Her heart was filled with vague 
and unutterable wo ; she felt the want of support, but &U 
she could articulate was — ** Hear me, hear me !" 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Rieruti, — Love her, Angolo ; 

Be kind to her as I have been : 

Cherish her — love her. 
Angela, — More than life ! Ribmzi. 

Jeanivette saw the next morning that she looked dread- 
fully ill, — that her eyes were sunk, and her face was pale as 
marble ; she took therefore some care in dressing, in order, 
if possible, to avoid the remarks of her father and Matilda. 
But the traces of mental suffering can never be concealed, 
— ^the anxiety of true affection can never be eluded. And 
Jeannette*s predetermined firmness was all but overcome, 
when her kind father pressed her to his heart, and said it was 
a grief to him to see her look so far from well. Still, she 
took her place at the breakfast-table, and endeavoured to 
eat ; and when she found she could not swallow, even pre- 
tended to do so. To all her father's tender inquiries she 
answered, *' I shall be better byand-by ;*' but her self-com- 
mand deserted her at once when she met Matilda's eyes full 
of tears resting upon her, and saw her instantly avert them, 
as if in fear of her. Her long- repressed grief now burst 
forth. 

" My beloved child !" said Mr. Langham to her, arMl they 
all arose. Na explanation was asked or given ; she was 
permitted the full relief that tears coulil yield. This was 
not much, but it was something, and to find her weakness 
treated as mere bodily indisposition was perhaps more. 

Her father led her to an open window ; Matilda, in the 
mean time, arranged a sofa near it for her reception. She 
did not oppose their entreaties that she would endeavour to 
sleep, although she faintly smiled at the expression. But 
her strength was now so entirely exhausted, that without 
endeavour, contrary to her own expectation, she fell into 
deep and peaceful slumber. 

It is not always the irrfluence alone of sleep that is good for 
tbe unhappy : blessings are sometimes showered on us during 
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our hours of repose ; and eyes that have closed in sorroir 
(though this is rare) may waken to joy. 

While Jeanoettd was sleeping, a note was delivered to 
Matilda in these terms, — ^^ For Miss Jeannette Langbam, 
Ma'am, from Mr. Bathurst, who himself is waiting for an 
answer.*' 

Matilda's curiosity was vividly excited — she paused an 
instant, and hesitated what to do, but at length wrote on a 
slip of paper, — '* Jeannette is now asleep : unless your 
communication be of deep importance, I do not wish to 
wake her. " M. L." 

An answer to these few lines was soon brought to her. 

*^Dear, kind Miss Langham ! — Send me back my note; but 
when your sit^ter wakens, tell her this — that Lindsay Bathuist 
is waiting in her father's house — (as with your permission I 
mean to do) — till he can repeat to her with his own lips, that 
the letter she meant should reach him in Italy, only came to 
his hands last night. And oh ! tell hw too, my dear Misi 
Langham, that the same happy or miserable man, according 
as she shall choose to make him the one or the other, before 
he knew of that letter, loved with an undivided soul, and 
only wished to expiate his errors towards her by a full 
avowal of them." 

Matilda must have been more or less than woman, having 
so much confided to her, not to wish to know more. She 
longed for Jeannette to waken with as much anxiety as she 
had desired she should sleep. Lindsay Bathurst was still 
more impatient : he came to the door of the breakfast-room, 
and implored so eagerly to be admitted, that Matilda per- 
mitted him to enter. 

Jeannette's sleep was so deep and still, her breathing so 
imperceptible, that liindsay Bathurst, while gazing on her, 
grew alarmed, in a low, deep whisper, he said to Matilda, 
** Will she ever wake again ?" But, low and deep as was . 
its tone, it disturbed her. It may be that no other voice, in 
the same degree, would have produced the same effect. She 
started, and sighed heavily with that deep sense of wonder- 
ment and pain, which all have felt who have suffered. It is 
as if the anguish of the mind had accumulated during the 
repose of the body, and gained in intensttjT vrhat it had lost 
in duration. Matilda had expected this, and was aware that 
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the first pang^ eould not be spared her. Lindsay Balhurst 
still knelt by the side of Jeannette ; and on hearing her 
fflgh, he lowered his head to the level of the couch on which 
she lay. Matilda had thus an opportunity of apprising her, 
first, that she had had a witness of her slumbers besides 
herself ; and next, that Lindsay Bathurst was near her. 

Jeannette's pale fac^e became scarlet as she repeated the 
name in incredulity. But when she beheld him, — when she 
felt her hands clasped fervently in his, the tremor of her 
fraine, the tumult of her mind, were excessive. She raised 
her clear transparent eyes, that seemed at that moment to 
reveal all her inward feelings, upwards and around her ; and 
when she could speak, said — " Where am I ?— Where am I ? 
— What does this mean ?** 

All waa soon explained, — that is to say, as much as Lind- 
say Bathurst could explain. And Jeannette, as she listened 
with a rapture amounting to agony, remarked not that his 
explanation did not extend to those *^ circumstances beyond 
his own controP' mentioned by him in his letter as the ob- 
stacles that had separated him from her. It was not till 
many months had elapsed that Jeannette reverted to this 
fact. The singularity of not having remarked it, appeared 
then to her like destiny. It would have been a wiser and 
truer inference to have regarded it as the necessary conse- 
quence of the blindness and unreasonableness of passion. 
But to return : the theme on which Lindsay Bathurst dwelt 
with the most pleasure, when \e(i alone with Jeannette, — 
the one thought to which he clung the most fondly, was, the 
unspeakable value he set upon her affections. '< Nothing, 
Jeannette, was ever so dear to a human heart as yqu have 
been to mine !*' 

'' Oh ! may I every hour, dear Lindsay, become mor0 and 
more precious to you, — more and more worthy of you I" 

** I could not," he said, " love you more, and live." 

Matilda had made some communication to Mr. Langham, 
the preceding night, of her own conjectures on the events of 
the evening. She had therefore but to seek her father, and 
to' say that Mr. Bathurst wished to see him, and this with a 
bright and cheerful countenance, for Mr. Langham to feel 
tolerably assured of the nature of the communication that 
was to be made to him. He asked numerous questions of 
Matilda of the course of this attachment, and little as she 
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actually knewy Matilda found answers to them all ; themiad 
under some circumfftances is so amusingly fertile, and withal 
80 abundantly satisfied with its own suppositions. Mr. 
Langham accompanied Matilda to Mr. Bathurst. 

Jeannetle started up at the sight of her father, and wts 
rushing forward to meet him, but a strong internal feeling 
rendered her immoveable. 

Lindsay Bathurst advanced to meet Mr. Langham, and 
with a voice vibrating with emotion, begged of him to lead 
a favourable ear to his suit. Mr. Langham, at the moment 
the request was made to him, felt too fully the value of the 
treasure solicited, immediately to reply. He bad entered the 
apartment with an intention of granting his consent, and with- 
out anticipating the pang it would cost him. 

*^ If I trust you with my child, Mr. Bathuist, I trust you 
with what is dearer to me than life : but** — and he then ap* 
proached Jeannette — ^^ what says my girl ?*' 

^' My dear father!" were the only words she uttered. 
Mr. Langham clasped her for a few momenta to bis heart) . 
then kissed her pale forehead as if he were parting from h& 
for ever. 

<' Now then,'* he said in tones that were scarcely audiUe* 
*' take her^ — ^take her from me !*' 



CHAPTER XLL 



-The holy vow 



And ring of gold, no fond illusionfl now 
Bind hor as his. Roeaas. 

How awfully soon does every human heart, however deeplf 
agitated by passion, or moved by passing events, return to 
its habitual modes of thought and feeling,' — to its former 
hopes, and fears, and recollections ! This is found to be tba 
case, even when a strong and predominant affection survifei 
the severe shock. 

Jeannette, restored to herself by profpecta of happinesi 
that seamed to her unbounded, loving fondly, but too se> 
curely , to be wholly absorbed either by what she felt or what 
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abe inspired, became again the kind, generous, amusing, and 
affectionate creature nature and education had combined to 
render her. Without prejudice to that exclusive adoratioa 
which she owned and felt for Lindsay Bathurst, she again 
became the doting admirer of Matilda, the playful pet and 
watchful attendant of her father. Again too she became the 
lirely correspondent of Hamond, and the faithful rememberer 
of her mother. On the other hand, Lindsay Bathurst, after 
basking for a time in the sunshine of blissful illusions, fell 
back to some of his former fears and regrets. He found 
leisure, amid the favouring circumstances by which he was 
sorrounded, to think of Mrs. Langham, and to deplore that 
*^ inky blot" in the escutcheon of Jeannette that could not 
be expunged. 

Mr. Langham consigned to Hamond the task of asking 
his future brother-iu-Iaw whether or not he wished Jeannette 
to be informed of facts known to himself and others. 

^* Not for the wealth of worlds, Hamond, would I have 
her know them !" 

The decision was precisely what Hamond .wished it might 
be ; but the manner of it oflended him deeply. It was too 
eager, — too resolute, — too much in the manner of a man 
who had thought his worst of the subject on which he was 
consulted, and who was galled by the slightest remembrance 
of it. So, at least, Hamond imagined ; and he suffered it to 
bring back all his former prejudice against Bathurst He 
did not reflect that the arrow had found its point in his own 
susceptibility. He only felt its sharpness, and there was 
some temper in his voice and manner as he replied, — ^^ Then, 
I trust, Bathiirst, that what is so decidedly my poor sister's 
misfortune, will never with you become a taint of suspicion," 

^< Never, Hamond! you cannot suppose it!" And he 
reddened deeply as he spoke, from the double conviction that 
the supposition was utterly unmerited, and that Hamond was 
not friendly to his union with his sister. 

In the mean time, Jeannette hoped, from seeing them fre- 
quently together, that her brother's prejudices had wholly 
vanished, and she said to him one day, with so much fearless 
confidence, — <^ You love Lindsay Bathurst now^ Hamond," 
that he answered readily : — 

** Dearly, Jeannette— for your sake." 

** And not for his oimr^Oh Hamond !" 
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'^ For his own, of course, my dear Jeannette. I thought 
fftm would understand that part of my regard, without its 
being expressed.'* And he smiled on her so teazingly and 
affectionately as he made thid sacrifice of his candour, tbaC 
Jeannette examined him no farther. 

Hamond did not remain long at home ; and on quitting 
it, he charged Matilda to discover, if possible, some ungrati- 
fied wisb of Jeannette, in order that his present to her on 
her marriage might be peculiarly agreeable. Matilda sug- 
gested a thousand useless and expensive trifles, and with no 
success. Jeannette thought Matilda sought this knowledge, 
to spend more money on her herself; and her constant reply to 
^faer sister's searching questions was, ** I want nothing, Ma- 
tilda, — my father's generosity, and your own, my dear sister, 
have more than anticipated my most covetous wishes.'' 
Matilda was in despair, and she atlength told Jeannette her 
commission was from Hamond. 

'* Dear, kind Hamond ! — Yes, I have one request to make 
at his hands — and I think I should, without this kind remem- 
brance, have ventured to make it, — But what an opportunity! 
Matilda, it is that he will get my mother's picture copied." 

Jeannette's voice changed, and Matilda turned very pale. 
The source of her emotion was misunderstood by Jeannette ; 
and she turned quickly from her, saying only that she would 
write to her brother. We insert her letter, which appears 
to have been written in a moment of exultation, her spirits 
soaring from the fulness of her happiness, and her heart 
▼ibrating with a remembrance that was a part of its life. 

" My dear and generous brother ! — Yes, so I must call 
you, though I ought rather to have said, my rash, my impru- 
dent, my blameable brother 1 — how could you know that, 
like the Princess Parizade of blessed memory, I should not 
ask for a talking-bird or a singing-tree f\ And then, what 
would you have done ? — for Matilda tells me that you vowed 
to her, my wishes, whatever they might l>e, should be gratified. 
Oh, my dear brother ! I have a wish, for the con&rmation of 
which I can rely alone upon you. It is a boon, dear Ha- 
mond, far exceeding in value all the unattainable objects that 
spoiled children or foolish princesses ever dreamed of :— -I 
think I may say that nothing else on this earth could increase 
my present great and boundless happiness. And yet, in 
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iphe of those lar^ terms, my heart is often oppressed eyea 
Id sadness and a sense of misery, at the bare idea of quitting 
my loved, my beautiful home. I look around me, and cling 
more closely than oyer to the ties that have made that home 
so inexpressibly-— so everlastingly dear. The greater part 
of them, I humbly and gratefully thank my God, still exist : 
but one— one, Hamond, is broken ! In other scenes, and in 
these again, I may reasonably hope to assemble all I love*^ 
sare my dear and affectionate mother — around me in joy and 
happiness. I have been told that I should strive to forget 
lier. Forget ! — Oh, my dear Hamond ! I have listened — I 
have ceased to speak of her — but I never forget her. And 
now, on the point of forming the most indissoluble of coni 
nexions, I too often love to imagine all that her tender anxiety 
and love would have prompted her to do and say on parting 
with her child. This, then, my dear Hamond, is my boon-^ 
a picture of my adored mother. In my father's absence, a 
copy could, I should think, be easily taken ; but all the need** 
fol precautionary arrangements I leave to you. God for ever 
bless you, my kind and beloved brother ! Come to us soon/^ 

Jeannette's marriage met with no delay. The news of 
its being about to take place, after the first few days of whim- 
pered and important secrecy, spread rapidly in all directions. 
Like all other similar events, it was much discussed, and 
proved the truth of Selden's observation, that though, ** of 
all the actions of a man's life, his marriage does least concern 
ether people ; yet, of all the actions of our life, 'tis motft 
aeddled with by other people." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Co quo j^ai connu do la vie, do ses inconstances, do bob esperancei 
tromplcs, do ecs fugitives ct rhimer'uiues fclicit^s rac ferait craindret 
■i j*ajoutais unc eoulo pagre u cette histoiro d'6tre oblig^ d'y placenm 
mailicar. Elizabeth, ou les Exiles de Siberie. 

The admired writer from whom the quotation at the head 
of this chapter has been selected, after placing the hand of 
iKr heroine in tiiat of her lover, and reuniting her to her pa- 
rents, is silent concerning her. She is happy, and she leaves 
her so. It would be wise perhaps to follow her example, and 
to Leave Jeannetie at a moment of happiness as unalloyed as 
was ever granted to an inhabitant of the earth. Youth, 
beauty, riches, a noble mind, and a gentle heart, — all these 
were hers, and all promised a continuance of happiness, but 
could none of them secure it ? Oh, perishable humanity! 
stamped as thy dearest and best possessions are with insta- 
bility, how is it that we ever trust in thee ? 

But to return to the marriage. In the words of the daily 
journals upon such occasions : — *' The happy pair, after par^ 
taking of an elegant breakfast at Langham Court, proceeded 
to Yagdale, the seat of the bridegroom in the north of 
England." - 

Jeannette's first feeling at the sight of her new abode was 
that of disappointment : she had never before seen any resi- 
dence so utterly destitute of beauty. The country around 
was barren and desolate, and without sublimity. The house 
frowned in gloomy grandeur, and the grounds were as stiff 
and formal as straight walks and carved trees could render 
them. Nothing could be less promising, or more in contrast 
frith the home she had left — but then, it was so delightful to 
be listened to as she suggested improvements : — to have every 
project approved by Bathurst : — yet to feel that he spoke 
truth when he said, that to him the place was notothe brightest 
and most beautiful in the world, — that she soon forgot her 
first impression. 

To Lindsay Bathurst, '< Paradise" indeed << had opened 
in the wild," Esteem, respect, and venerationi blended with 
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te« Jdte for his street and interesting wife, and made It 
Amount almost to idolatry. He found (hat she possessed 
^or6 goodness, more graces, more tstlent, than even he ima- 
Ifined. He wondered how this could be, but could only 
ascertain that it was so. He had never been an admirer of 
What are called clever women 5 still he was delighted to find 
iJD Jeannette a latent power of mind that was readily called 
forth, and which made her, upon all subjects, an equal and 
delightful companion to him. He corrected many of his 
former notions with regard to women ; and acknowledged 
that it was obtrusiveness and ignorance, not ability and in- 
ibrmation, that had eVer been offensive to him. He saw^ 
moreover, that the new society to which she was introduced 
admired his Jeannette, and that his most intimate friends liked 
her much. The words, *' How very beautiful!" — "How 
young !" — ^*' What a sweet smile !*' though falling from in- 
different spectators, when he appeared with her in public, 
were music to him. He would even purposely, at times, linger 
a few steps behind her, in order to hear more of these casual 
remarks. Strange ! that such a tribute could add value to a 
treasure so deeply enshrined in his own admiring heart ; but 
it did — such is the influence of opinion. 

Had Jeannette in this respect resembled her husband, thtf 
admiration she received might have been highly injurious td 
her ; but she lived too entirely in the world of her affec- 
tions for the idle compliments of strangers, or even of 
friends, to affect her : yet, if at any moment Lindsay said a 
word that could raise her in her own esteem, her bosom 
swelled with happiness, and she could with difficulty conceal 
from others the delight it gave her. 

Henry Milman was their frequent guest, and it was dur-* 
ing one of his visits that the first cloud rose above the hori- 
xon of their happiness. It was not a very dense one, it is 
true ; but great happiness is a poor preparative for even 
small oppositions. Mr. and Mrs. Grant were visiting in 
their neighbourhood, and Jeannette spoke of inviting them 
to Yagdale, as a matter of course. To her surprise, Lind- 
say pronounced it to be wholly uiinecessary, and, farther^ 
most disagreeable to him. He disliked Mrs. Grant, and 
did not wish for any farther acquaintance with her or her 
family. Jeannette replied, that she had been received hos* 
pitably by Mrs. Grant as Miss Sherrard : she reminded him 
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too that it was her first request, — the first, perhaps the onlji 
favour of the same kind he could ever grant her. I 

Lindsay saw that she was hurt, and was Texed with hei 
for bein^ so, and with himself for having given her pun. 
He yielded the point in question, but with so bad a grace, 
that Jeannette had no pleasure during the visit of her friends. 
She would possibly have been more unhappy if this sacrifice 
had not been made to her by her husband, yet she often 
wished that she had not accepted it. She could have borne, 
she thought, any disappointment better than the calm, cold 
tone in which her husband spoke to her, and to every body 
around him. There was no want of temper betrayed by 
him ; but Jeannette could feel that his words and actions 
were influenced by displeasure towards herself, and that he 
meant she should perceive it. He at the same time paid 
the utmost attention to Mr. and Mrs. Grant, without, how- 
ever, unbending in any degree from the dignity of manner 
he bad forinerly adopted to the latter, and which it suited his 
Resent frame of mind to assume. 

Jeannette often looked at him reproachfully, sometimes 
inquiringly, as if to say, " Is it you, Lindsay, that can thus 
torment me ?" But whenever she succeeded in meeting 
his eye, he seemed to take a cruel pleasure in returning her 
glance, without replying tu it. Jeannette became indignant : 
she thought him cruel, ungenerous, unkind ; there were^ 
indeed, no bounds to her condemnation of him, as she re- 
solved that no concession should come from her, — no ex-^ 
planation be sought by her. These rash and unwise reso- 
lutions were not made without pain ; for, as she pronounced 
them to herself, a vague idea of the desolation of a woman's 
heart under unkindnesa from the being on whom the whole 
of her happiness depends, presented itself to her mind with 
sufficient force to make her feel timid and wretched. ** Let 
sorrow come through any other channel," she said, ** and 
he could comfort me. From him^ all must be borne silently 
and alone." 

It was before these new and unpleasant feelings had passed 
away, that her mother's picture was sent to her by her 
brother. 

All perhaps have felt, at some period of their lives, the 
terrible burst of sorrow that a sudden reminiscence of 
former affection will occasion iu momeiKs of actual de- 
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ffe^iDti-. Jteannctte, at the sight of features she temem- 

heted so fondly, experienced it fully. At Lang ham Court 
she had seldom ventured to draw aside the curtain with* 
which the portrait of Mrs. Langham, after her demise, hard 
heen there veiled.^ Now she gazed, and wept, and passion* 
fitely kissed this beautiful representation of her adored 
mother. It almost seemed to Jeannette that she was for a 
moment reunited to her, for she had that in her heart which 
eoald give to the silent canvass the power of life and speech^ 
She did not say, ^' O that those lips had language!" For a 
time, to her excited imagination, they breathed and spok«t 

Jeannette forgot, while thus interestingly occupied, the 
lapse of time, till she found herself surrounded by hei 
guests : she then endeavoured to still her emotion ; but, as 
each separately admired the beauty of her mother, tears of 
^titude forced their way from her eyes in spite of herself. 
She naturally wondered that her husband had not been near 
her ; and on her first hint, Henry Milman went to summon 
him. He came ; but the sight of the portrait was to him 
the reverse of pleasurable. It had been painted in Mrs* 
Langham's youth, and was strikingly like Jeannette. The' 
hkeness was in a high degree displeasing to Bathurst ; and 
it unfortunately happened that every body insisted upon this' 
resemblance, with what appeared • to him peculiar and" 
troublesome emphasis : but he could see how much Jean- 
nette had been distressed, and advancing towards her, he 
tbok her hand. This first return of kindness affected her 
powerfully : she mistook the sadness expressed in his coun- 
tlenance for sympathy with her, and interpreted as favourably 
the words, " most injudicious of Hamond !" which she over- 
beard him make use of to Henry Milman. 

" You wish iti my love, to be placed in your dressing- 
room,'' he said to her in the kindest voice. 

<^ I did wish it," she said, *^ but it must be placed in the 
drawing-room, for neither door nor window in my dressing- 
iroom will admit it." 

Lindsay Bathurst would have razed his whole mansion to 
ite earth, rather than that portrait should have been in any 
but a private apartment in it. His eager reply therefore of 
" They can be made to do so," might well sound to Jean- 
nette considerate, delicate, and kind. In a few hours, 
workmen were employed to effect the object proposed} and' 

13* 
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Jeannette more than forga?e the temporary unltindness of 
Bathurst, in contemplating what she considered so high & | 
proof of his regard. ^ 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

The ample proposition that hope makei 

In all designs begrun on earth below 

Fails in its promised largeness* — Shakspbaii. 

MoHE than a tweWemonth elapsed before Jeannette saw 
her sister or father. When she did see them again, she wu 
a mother. She had called her little girl Matilda ; and it 
might with truth be said of her, that this new being carried 
an integral part of herself along with it in her love. 

With what deep, what hallowed joy had she greeted its 
existence, and hailed its first faint and feeble cry I How 
many sensations, unknown to her before, and unexpectedt 
sprang up in her warm and fertile heart ! Hour ader hour, 
with what devoted, and often needless anxiety, did she watch 
over it ! Ever musing on its necessities ; through its sleep 
her vigilance was as unwearied as when during its waking 
moments she hung over it enamoured, blessing Heaven for 
the dear and precious boon. 

To Matilda, the marriage of her sister, though a joyful 
event in itself, had been a source of much melancholy anti- 
cipation. She will be happy, she said, but she is no longer 
ours. She will be absorbed by new and stronger affections, 
and we shall never be a^ain to her what we have been. But, 
in so saying, Matilda did her sister injustice. It was, how- 
ever, an error easily and eagerly abjured when she saw Jean- 
nette again. 

And tears of generous affection filled her eyes, as she first 
remarked to her father her persuasion that Jeannette loved 
him, and herself, and Hamond, better than ever. 

And so she did, with more entire devotedness of heart, 
with yet more thrilling interest. So true it is, that the affec- 
tions and virtues strengthen each other. 
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But a London life, even where people are rational enough 
to prefer friendly intercourse to crowds and indifference, is 
not so favourable to domestic habits as young and affec- 
tionate mothers desire. Jeannette knew, before her father 
reminded her of it, that the duties of a wife ought not to be 
neglected for those of a parent. Yet she was sometimes 
tempted to make them yield, and always regretted that in 
the society in which she moved they were not more com- 
patible with each other. 

On one occasion, after her child had been slightly indis* 
posed, she sat up the whole night watching its tranquil, 
slumbers. The unreasonableness of this conduct was con- 
demned by. all who had any right to find fault with her. 
Even Mr. Langham . spoke in the tone of reproach as he 
said, — " Why did' you do this, Jeannette ?" But her touch- 
ing and motherlike answer, — "For fear she would waken," 
disarmed him in a>moment. It was thus that in matters 
apparently of no consequence Jeannette increased her influ- 
ence over the minds of all who loved her, and unfortunately 
at the same time established the habit of acting too entirely 
OB her own judgment. Many instances might be selected 
prior to the one about to be related ; but as they led to no 
immediate consequences, they are omitted. It may however 
be needful to remark, that Jeannette, by the habit of acting 
implicitly on her own will, whenever to do so did not mili- 
tate against her prescribed duties, had greatly increased the 
failing in her character to which she was the most prone. 
She was naturally firm of purpose, and had been so from 
childhood ; and tllis quality would rise in a moment to he- 
roism, in any cause in which her heart was deeply interested. 
She neither feared nor thought .of consequences to herself, . 
if they were pointed out to her. Of those interested calcu- 
lations which are so apt to make cowards of us all, she knew 
little or nothing. None could witness this abandonment of 
self and not love her ; and few, if any, suspected that even 
a shade of evil could result from it. It proved the dark 
thread in the web of her life. 

Lindsay Bathurst loved goodness, and adored in his wife 
that high disinterestedness which he felt he did not possess. 
It was therefore natural that his views, in many instances, . 
should yield to hers. 

Mrd. Grant, from the time of their marriage, had been a. 
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subject of dispute between them : even the arrival of ber 
letters was displeasing to Bathurst ; and when she herself 
came to town, he considered the eveqt as a seriotisevil. He 
at first said-^" Remember, Jeannette^fihe is my aversion;— 
let us have no visiting, if possible,** 

^' It is well, ray dear Lindsay, that you have qualified 
your wish ! — I promise there shall be none that I can avoid. 
But intimate as you have of late grown with Sir Willianr 
Sherrard, and intimate as I have been with Mrs. Grant, you* 
must sometimes meet ; and do, Lindsay, whenever this may 
happen, be a little more like yourself, — a little more agreea' 
ble." 

" I am Chesterfield himself, at all times, to Mrs. Grant." 

'* Yes, I should say Chesterfield upon stilts, and every 
thing, I am sure, that she dislikes most." 

'< Possibly, my dear Jeannette ; but that is unimportant to 
me. 1 am sorry to say it, but I have a bad opinion of youf 
ff ien d , et pour cause , ' * 

" Oh, Lindsay, do not wrong her, because you dislike het 
-—that is unjust." 

" True, if it were so — but it is precisely the reverse : I 
dislike her, because — but no, I will not tell you why to-day,- 
Jeannette — you would be so terribly indignant against me, 
for 1 could give you no actual proof of what you term in- 
justice." 

Jeannette did not pursue the subject farther : there was a 
thoughtfulness in her husband's manner that deterred hen 
Her curiosity was excited, but she too much dreaded what 
she might be told, to seek its gratification. The words and 
countenance of Lindsay, as he uttered them, came back fre- 
quently to her mind, and gradually created in her not only 
the wish to avoid Mrs. Grant, but the determination to do so. 
The fulfilment of this iotention was not so easy as she bad 
Supposed it. 

Mrs. Grant called on her the morning after she had formed 
it, and, after sitting with her a length of time, urgently beg- 
ged her to drive with her in the Park. Jeannette strove to 
decline ; but Mrs. Grant had evinced such pleasure in seeing 
her again — her words, looks, and manner, had been all 80'« 
full of affection towards her — that she at first found it diffi* 
cult to refuse, and next impossible. Jeannette saw too tha(« 
her friend was not in her usual spiritSi and found a resistltar 
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ippeal to her kindness in the depression of one apparently 
formed only for gladness. 

During their drive, she exerted herself to cheer and ani- 
mate her, and hoped she had in some measure succeeded ; 
buty as they were making slow progress down the drive, a 
gentleman on horseback, with whom Jeannette was unac-^ 
quaintedy kept pace with them ; and, while conversing with 
Mrs. Grant, kept his eyes somewhat rudely fixed on Mrs* 
Bathurst. For relief, Jeannette turned towards the pedes- 
trians, and among them gladly hailed her husband. She 
put herself forward, bowed and smiled to him, but her bows 
only were returned ; and she felt her colour mount to her 
cheek as she recollected who was at that moment her com- 
panion. Her confusion was increased by overhearing Mrs. 
Grant say to the stranger already mentioned, in the lowest 
whisper — ^* Pray^ leave me!" The request was granted. 
Mrs. Grant then sank in her carriage, and, with visible and 
uncontrollable emotion, exclaimed — <<0 that I had never 
seen him!'' 

Jeannette was cruelly distressed : she wished to relieve, 
but dreaded being confided in. She said gently — '* Do not 
weep." But Mrs. Grant, seizing both her hands and weep- 
ing over them, exclaimed — " Ob, never desert me ! Promise 
me, Jeannette, that, come what may, you never will desert 
me!" 

" Never, never, my dear Katherine !" were words easily, 
pronounced ; and Jeannette uttered them instinctively, not 
considering their extent.. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Certain we have no reason, nor that soul , 
Created of that pureness books persuade us : 
We understand not, sure, nor feel that sweetnen 
That men call yirtue''s chain, to link our actions. 
Our imperfections form and flatter us ; 
A will to rash and rude things is our reason. 
And that wo glory in that makes us guilty. 

Mlsbinqu.' 

Jeannettb explained to her husband, that her appearinjf ' 
in the Park witii Mrs. Grant was wholly unpremeditated^ 
and unavoidable. An interdict was laid on such actions fof 
the future ; and thus the matter rested, till Bathurst wM 
obliged to leave town. The business that compelled him to 
do so was urirent, but only required a few days' absence 
from home. Still it was the first time he and Jeannettehad 
been separated, and they both felt it as a trial and as aa 
evil. Their parting was more affectionate and sorrowful 
than seemed warranted by the occasion. Jeannette made 
herself this remark to Lindsay, smiling through her tears la 
order to lessen his regret ; — it rather perhaps helped to in- 
crease it ; and Jeannette was much affected by the anxiety^ 
tenderness, and grief with which he took leave of her* 
She was however a little hurt that his last words should be 
— " Oblige me, Jeannette, by holding no communicatiott 
with Mrs. Grant until my return." He even retraced hi» 
steps a few moments after he had quitted her, to reiterate^ 
this request. 

Jeannette was disappointed. While she listened to hit 
returning footsteps, she expected that he was coming back 
to take another last leave of herself or his child : — as has 
been said, she was disappointed. She had been thinking only 
of him : — he, it was proved, was not solely occupied by her* 

She asked no questions ; and Lindsay, ader he had left 
her, when he pondered on her incuriousness, wrongfully 
imagined that she was in the confidence of Mrs. Grant. He 
gave her credit for a truer knowledge of circufuttaDces than' 
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be faimself possessed ; and the supposition was displeasing to 

In the mean time, Jeannett/B, as she sat caressing her little 
girl, marvelled greatly what could have given rise to Lind- 
say's command ; for it was literally a command, although 
not so called. She wondered how or where the matter 
would end, and greatly feared that she might be placed, ere 
long, in a difficult position. She had a vague apprehension 
that she miglit soon be called upon either to abandon her 
friend, or disobey her husband. 

To avoid, if possible, so painful a dilemma, she gave a 
general order of " Not at home," until Bathurst's return. 
Her father and Matilda were, of course, exceptions, and they 
were both with her when Mrs. Grant's carriage drove the 
third time, in one day, from her door. Jeannette was 
alarmed by this perseverance, and with difficulty overcame 
3ier inclination to go instantly to her friend. She wrote by 
that night's post to Lindsay, and mentioned the three visits 
of Mrs. Grant, and her nonadmission : to this she added, 
<• I wish you were here, for I am full of fears. I have a 
presentiment, my dear Lindsay, that notwitstanding the pain 
it would be to me to act contrary to your wishes, I must^ if 
I remain in town, see Airs. Grant." 

Lindsay's reply was immediate : four days, however, inter-< 
vened between the period of Jeannette's writing and her 
receiving it. Lindsay wrote briefly, but firmly, and on only 
one subject. 

** No t on no account, my dearest Jeannette, must you 
see or write to Mrs. Grant :— my worst fears with regard to 
her have been realized : — the name of my wife must not be 
mingled in any way with hers : — it is painful enough to me 
to think that you have even been seen together : — you will 
not after this, I am sure, even think of iiolding any communi- 
cation with this person, or I would prohibit your doing so, 
on pain of the forfeiture of my love." 

Matilda was with Jeannette on the receipt of this letter. 
It fell from Jeannette's hands as she exclaimed, ^< It is too 
late ! what am I to do ?" 

Jeannette had spent the whole of the two preceiling days 
with Mrs. Grant, and had promised to be with her a part of 
the very morning on which the prohibition was so strongly 
renewed. She knew that she had not weakly yielded to thQ 
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"denre of her frieed to lee her — she knew that the eomnriia^ ■ 
ration she had given was not in itself condemnable ; but dK 
knew that her husband was fully justified in the command be 
had laid on her* and she felt afraid that she should not be 
able to convince bim of her motives. After all that had 
passed, her conduct, she feared, bore the appearance of self- 
will ; yet she had been appealed to by a human being, ia 
•an extremity of sorrow of which before she had no concep- 
tion. Of the grief of guilt she knew nothing ; this had been 
first unveiled to her in a letter from Mrs. Grant, who, with 
the resistless eloquence of misery, had implored her to see 
her, if but for one short hour. Jeannette meant to limit 
lierself to that time ; but when once the cry of guilty> 
lonely, and unpitied wretchedness had reached her heart, her 
previous intentions were of no avail. One interview brought 
on a second, and that second a third. Jeannette so strongly^ 
fdi it to be impossible to act otherwise than she had acted,* 
that she thought there could be no difficulty in representing 
it to be so. 

When however she received her husband's letter, and tried 
to frame a defence that should wholly disarm his dbpleasure, 
she found she could not. 

Matilda, who witnessed her perplexity, and who under* 
stood Lindsay Bathurst's character on one point better than 
Jeannette, advised her, if possible, to avoid mentioning Mrs* 
Grant's name. 

*' Lindsay," she said, " may not inquire directly of you, 
Jeannette, what communication you have had with this ua- 
happy woman : t^he should not^ I do most strenuously advise 
you not to tell him that you have seen her." 

*^ What I deceive Lindsay ! No, Matilda ; I have disc* 
beyed, but never, never will I deceive him." 

Jeannette then ordered her carriage to ihe door, and to 
Matilda's utter astonishment, when they both entered it, sbe 
heard the order given, " To Mrs. Grant's." 

" Oh, Jeannette, let me beg of you not to do this !'* 

<^ It is painful to me beyond words, my dear Matilda, bat 
this last visit is indispensable. It shall, it must be the last; 
but I could not omit this final duty to the woman I once 
called friend, and be happy — " 

And Jeannette's full heart gave way. She felt she was 
going to inSict pain ; — she felt too that she could not avert 
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Lindsay's displeasure. The idea of his return was mingled 
with a dread she had never before known, and for which she 
Goulil not account. ^ 

*• I ought not," she said, " to suffer myself to be thus 
overcome ' Lindsay is too generous to condemn me unheard ; 
and if once he hears my motives, he must, 1 think, approve, 
as well as forgive. '' 

Although Matilda did not think this, still she did not 
contradict her sister. Her great object, now that she could 
not prevent the visit Jeannette had determined to pay, was 
to keep her to her purpose of making it one of adieu. To 
this end she profiered her own services in any, in every waj 
to Mrs. Grant. ''Say but farewell yourself, Jeannette, and 
impose whatever duties you please on me : whatever you 
may promise, 1 will gladly perform." 

'' Kind Matilda !" and Jeannette felt and acknowledged 
how greatly the difficulty of her undertaking was lessened 
by this generous proposal. 

But it was still difficult. She had to resist tears, prayers, 
passionate and abject entreaties — she had to quench the last 
ray of this world's hope in one who still trusted in her with 
undoubting confidence. It almost broke her heart to be so, 
but she was firm. '^ If Lindsay will permit me, and on my 
knees I will beg him to do so, I will visit you daily — but 
without his permission I may not— cannot." 

'' Then leave me, cruel, selfish Jeannette — for Bathurst 
will never permit it, and that you know." 

Jeannette could not contradict this — and she tore herself 
away with the feelings of a criminal. She began to think 
that she ought to have braved Lindsay's anger, and had no 
approval from her own heart for the fulfilment ot the harsh 
duty she had performed. Matilda's approbation of what 
they had done was distasteful to her. ^' No, no, Matilda ! 
I do not deserve praise — ^Ae called me selfish, and cruel, and 
I have been both. Oh ! Lindsay, what have I this day done 
to please you l" 

And her fear of her husband's displeasure gradually 
decreased, as she became less and less satisfied with the pait 
she had acted to avert it. In this frame of mind she drove 
to her home; and, as she habitually did, on approaching it, 
glanced towards her nursery in the hope of beholding her 
child. The cherub face of her little Matilda was not to be 

Vol. I.— 14 
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seen ; but as she was withdrawing her eyes in disappoint- 
nient, she beheld Bathurst watching her arrival from the 
library. 

He had unfortunately arrived during her absence, and to 
his impatient inquiries respecting her, had heard from hii 
servants of the probability of her being at Mrs. Grant's. 

This sujjTgestion was in itself sufficient to displease hinsy 
but it was considerably aggravated by circumstances. He 
found his letter open, and on Jeannette's writing-table. 
There could therefore be no doubt of its having been received. 
The morning's newspaper lay beside it, and his attention 
was caught by the following lines under the head of '^ Mas- 
querade verses,'' and said to have been distributed at a part} 
the preceding week, at which he knew Jeannette had been 
present. 

** In yain her garb — that voice, that air, 

Too well the B 'b name declare. 

Ah ! pity that a mother's dower, 
While gazing on so sweet a flower, 
Should make us think in such an hour. 
That flowers are frail as well as fair !" 

The perusal of these lines was one of. those trifles, that, 
though < light as air,' weigh down the spirit of man. Lind- 
say's mind was but too favourable to an influence of this 
nature. To know that an evil must be borne does not alwayi 
increase our philosophy or improve our temper. Thefle 
obnoxious verses would, he knew, be read and understood 
by all : they had possibly already amused thousands. But 
they were unanswerable, and must be silently endured, — not 
because they were beneath, but beyond notice. He was 
annoyed in an extreme degree by a union of vexations ; 
and, as is no uncommon case, the irritability, occasioned 
by a combination of causes, was ascribed wholly to the one 
within reach : — that one was Jeannette But their inter- 
view is reserved for the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Oh ! if thou teaoh me to belioYe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die I 

SUAXSPKAKI. 

JsANNETTE was aloiost a stranger to moral fear ; but 
when she beheld the deep shade on Lindsay's brow, instead 
of the gladness that should have been there, she experienced 
an inward tremor that all but deprived her of the power of 
speaking. She was conscious of it ; and, exerting herself 
to overcome it, her first words were — 

^* Lindsay, I have disobeyed you — I have seen Mrs. 
Grant." 

*^ You may spare yourself the trouble of confession, Jean- 
nette, — 1 know it already." 

^' 1 wished you to do so ; but I had hoped you would have 
heard it first from me." 

'^ It is of little consequence from whom we learn that 
which is beyond remedy. You can never, Jeannette, make 
amends for this one act of disobedience. I had such power- 
ful reasons for what I asked !" 

^* You should then have revealed them to me, Lindsay.** 

*^ I could not — Matilda knows I could not. She knows 
too, Jeannette, that you are the last woman in the world that 
ought to risk an imprudent or a thoughtless action." 

Matilda looked imploringly at Lindsay, to warn him that 
he was on dangerous ground, in vain : he continued-— 

" The very last ! Jeannette, you know not what you have 
done !" 

Jeannette felt she was over blamed, and her repentance 
consequently decreased. In a very different tone and oppo* 
site spirit to what she had hitherto spoken, she replied— 

^^ This is cruel ! You assume a rigour that you cannot feel. 
What I have done is neither morally nor religiously wrong." 

*^ Assume I — Would to Heaven that what I now feel were 
only assumed ! Jeannette, if you attempt to justify what 
you have done, you will drive me to madness." 
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Jeannette paused before replying. She saw that her 
husband*s feelings were strongly excited, and she was con- 
scious that her own were also ; she had therefore some check 
on her expressions, but not a sufficient one. 

*^ You are unjust to me, Lindsay. You give me a com- 
mand, which I am induced by very peculiar circumstances 
to transgress. Your reasons fur issuing that command you 
do not reveal to me, and yet you ungenerously reproach me 
with their force. This, in another, I should call tyrannical.*' 

*' Matilda gently approached her, and whispered — ^' Hush, 
bush ! Jeannette." 

** No, my dear Matilda, I must now speak. What con- 
eealments have I ever had from him ? Let Lindsay now gifs 
me those reasons of which he has only hitherto spoken dark- 
ly : — let me hear why I am the Uut woman in England who 
•hould venture to risk her reputation." 

Her cheek glowed with indignation as she spoke, and she 
looked at Lindsay fixedly, awaiting his reply. Lindsay re- 
turned that look, and exclaiming suddenly — ^* Must it be!" 
continued : " Then, Jeannette, hear me ; but remember, al- 
ways remember, that this is of your own seeking." 

Jeannette fearlessly confronted his gaze ; and Lindsayi 
scarcely pausing, proceeded : — '^ Jeannette, jfotir nather** 
name was once on the public lip what Mrs. Grant^s is now." 

^^ My mother! Lindsay. Oh, you mock me I — you do not, 
you cannot think it true !" 

^^IknotD ktohe soJ*^ 

They were the last words he spoke in anger. He had do 
■ooner uttered them than he trembled with apprehension at 
what he had done. Jeannette listened ; then, turning to 
Matilda, said — '^ Do not you, my sister, contradict him ?" 

Matilda th(*ew her arms around her, and in the lowest 
whisper breathed — " I cannot." 

Jeannette stood as if transfixed by the intensity of her sinr- 
prise, and she once more said with vehemence — 

'^ It is not true !" But the sentence had no sooner es- 
caped her than the truth she had so boldly denied with hei 
^lips fell upon her heart with a conviction almost freed from 
doubt Past events, once enveloped in mystery, as their so- 
lution was thus first presented to her, rushed upon her mind 
with the celerity and destructiveness of a whirlwind. At one 
** fell swoop" they swept fi-om her heart every past and pres- 
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tut delighty every strong affection^ every enjoyment of 
memory, every darling vision of hope ; yet with the delirium 
of extreme wretchedness, she strove awhile to escape from 
the shock of conviction* She threw herself at Lindsay's 
feet, and implored him, as he loved her, to recall his words* 
When she asked him to do so, he would gladly, if it had 
been possible, have surrendered existence itself, to have re- 
called the last few minutes of his life. She said, ^^ Speak to 
me ! — speak to me !" in accents that pierced him to the 
soul ; but he could not. The strong-built, powerful Lindsay 
had not at that moment the strength of his infant. A long, 
painful, and oppressive silence followed, — a silence that oftea 
afterward recurred to the memories of each. Lindsay was 
the first to break it. ** Jeannetto," he said, in the low and 
thrilling tone he had used when first he ventured so to call 
ber ; but it was all he uttered, — he could not speak his pur- 
pose. It was sufficient to rouse her from the stupor of grief 
into which she had sunk, or rather it called forth the out- 
ward demonstration of that sorrow which could not speak. 
Jeannette met Lindsay as he approached her, and throwing 
ber arms around him, wept long and passionately on his bo- 
som. No upbraidings could have moved him so deeply ; he 
felt, and he felt truly, that all feelings of unkindness towards 
him had merged in the one terrible affliction with which he 
had so unhappily made her acquainted. He felt, too, that 
the repentance already awakened within him was as useless, 
as unavailing, as the bitterness of her innocent sorrow. He 
kissed her pale forehead, and his tears fell in torrents over 
her. She returned those kisses with fervency : he hoped 
and thought he was forgiven ; and so he would have been, if 
it had been a question of forgiveness. Resentment lives on 
the surface only of the heart, — not in its depths. No human 
being, suffering as Jeannette then sufiered, could feel anger : 
she knew well that her grief could never end, but all beside 
was peace. 

She made repeated efibrts to check her weeping ; for, as 
she told Lindsay, ^ she had much to say.'' He implored 
her to be calm. ^^ I am — I am ! but I never could control 
my tears ; and when 1 think of what I am about to say, I 
cannot wonder : but Lindsay, dear Lindsay, here, and now, 
we parti" 

^* Part, Jeannette !— what can, what may you mean Y* 
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** This, Lindsay ! — that joa leave me, and for ever !'' 

And she again threw her arms around him, and her tears 
again burst forth as she begged Matilda to fetch or send for 
her darling child. Her little girl was brought, and as sfas 
clasped her wildlj to her bosom Lindsay mingled bis 
caresses with hers and said, *^ dear, dear to both !" Oh 
what a chord was there touched ! Jeannette felt as if ber 
heart would break to reply to it as she meant to reply, and 
she gasped for breath as she said — 

** Dear to both — and belonging to both ! — she is youn 
and she is mine. Oh, Lindsay 1 to tehich do you aangn 
her ?" 

Lindsay was dreadfully agitated and alarmed by tbe 
energy and resolution of ber manner ; but he could see what 
answer would sooth her, and he said unhesitatingly — "to 
you I" 

^^ Blessings ! eternal blessing? be yours for it !" She for 
one moment seized his band and pressed it fervently to her 
lips ; but suddenly, as if afraid of yielding to the influence 
of feelings that were fast rising within her, she resigned it 
abruptly, and turning to her sister, said, ^' come with me! 
Matilda— -come with me T' and retired to her own room. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

Ha ! where keeps Peace of Conscienee, 
That 1 may buy her f Nowhere : not in life. 

Massihcfm. 

LniDSAT made no offer either to detain or follow Jean- 
nette ; he hoped much from tbe calm and judicious conduct 
of Matilda. His thoughts were too much occupied by tbe 
evil he had inflicted on her sister to think as much of Matilda 
on this distressing occasion as he ought : yet he had doublj 
riTed her heart. She suffered at tbe same moment from ber 
mother's disgrace and her sister's sorrow, but she was also 
truly sorry for Lindsay. He had said that which never 
could be forgotten, and for which, she thought, if all othen 
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forgave bim, he conld never forgive himself. Her heart 
bitterly reproached him, but she said not one word to 
wound him ; she followed Jeannette at her bidding, and 
hoped to sooth, though she could not console her ; but she 
was soon made to feel how futile was every attempt either 
to reason with or to strengthen her. She had to listen to 
broken exclamations, — to bitter regrets, — to affectionate 
appeals. She had patiently to wait through long intervals 
of silence, which she hoped were given to prayer* 

Jeannette, taking her babe in her arms and putting back 
its beautiful hair, exclaimed — 

*^ Oh ! even you are changed to me ! The likeness I 
once traced with so much happiness, my fair child, is now a 
stamp of ignominy on your brow !** And she put tiie in- 
nocent being from her with a mingled feeling of anguish 
and horror. Matilda strove in vain to reawaken in her the 
sentiment of maternal affection, and she judiciously took the 
child away. Lindsay begged for admittance, but Jeannette 
would not hear of it 

^^ N(i," she said to Matilda, *Met him not ask it:*' — and 
Lindsay and Matilda both hoping that a few hours would 
effect a change in her feelings, no urgent opposition was 
made to her wishes. 

A note was sent to Mr. Langham to apprise him that in 
consequence of Jeannette's indisposition Matilda would not 
return home. Mr. Langham, immediately on receiving it, 
came to Jeannette ; and as soon as his name was announced 
to Matilda as wishing to see Aer, Jeannette gave orders that 
he sheuld be admitted. She begged Matilda to darken the 
room, that her father might not see she had been weeping ; 
and she checked her tears, and stilled her sobs, in order to 
receive him. 

After she had replied to all Mr. Langham's affectionate 
inquiries, and listened to his anxious recommendations to 
take care of herself, her grief again burst forth. It appeared 
to Matilda, that the presence of her father had made her for 
one moment cherish the delusion that what grieved her waa 
impossible ; for she broke forth — " no— no— it cannot be— 
and my dear father will tell me that it was not — and I may 
again love her memory as I loved her.^* 

«< What does she allude to, Matilda V* 
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But Matilda could not speak ; and Jeannette, clasping her 
father*8 hands in hers, continued — 

" Yes — you will tell me— will you not, my kind, my be- 
loved father ? — that my sainted, my dear, dear mother wif 
every thing that you c«uid wish her ?" 

^^ To be sure I can. — You know abe waa, Jeannette.— * 
Why these cruel questions ?" 

*^ What ! and was her name never on the public lip in 
scorn and infamy ? — and need I not Hush for my mctker?^* 

^^ Jeannette, my dear child, again I ask why such straoget 
such cruel questions ?*' 

^ Oh ! my dear father, a thousand, thousand pardons ! 
but 1 rnmi know, — tell me — tell me — tell me I" 

Mr. Lang ham was too deeply distressed to make any 
attempt to deceive her. Schooled as we are in duplicity, 
let the affections once be really aroused, and the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is revealed in a moment. The an- 
guish of Mr. Langham*s countenance told all that his lip 
refused to utter, but which, if he had the physical power to 
do so, he could then have told without any increase of 
misery. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 
For Sorrow^s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. 

If in grief, or in any distress of mind, we could survey 
our own position as others survey it for us, few of us would 
ever grieve immoderately, or mourn intensely. We should 
perhaps part with what is most precious to us as callously 
as the Indian, who with his own bands can carry the dead 
body of his nearest relative to the river's side, and tearlessly 
and unmoved watch its progress down the stream. Bi* 
consolation lies in what is left behind. 

But the bitterness of grief emanates from its uniQri and its 
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(■durance (where it does endure) flows from the same 
louTce. In the fulness of ils strength it overpowers us, and 
makes us feel that it is powerful and illimitable, and that v>e 
are weak and finite : — it excludes all other interests, deadens 
all other affections, and threes a pall alike over the future 
and the past It alone is ever present, e?er near us. 

It is well when with this conviction come those hopes 
tfiat check complaint and bring consolation. To Jeannette, 
they did not To her heart, to her imagination, one only 
object was ever present, — her mother, her dear mother ! ia 
whom she had been so deceived I — her mother, who had 
been so long the pride and glory of her existence ! To ex* 
damations like these Matilda would sometimes reply, in the 
hope of making her feel that the past toiu past, and that all 
which could accrue from the disgrace of their mother had 
already happened. But any attempt to reason with, was as 
successless as her endeavours to sooth her. Jeannette'a 
desolated heart could quickly baffle all argument ; and her 
mind, although jarred and disturbed ahnoH to derangement, 
with its rays concentrated into one focus, could quickly 
overpower the healthy reasoning of an unruffled intellect. 

*^ Would to God,'* she would exclaim, *' tliat she had 
buried me at my birth ! or that she had inured me, Matilda, 
lo the sense of dishonour ! Oh that she had taught me to 
despise virtue and resist shame I Then would not my heart 
have had to endure what it has endured — or my eyes to weep 
the torrents of bitter tears that still flow from them in fruit- 
less misery !" 

'* Jeannette ! my beloved Jeannette ! our wo is indeed 
heavy ; but think on the many calamities of life ! — ^think of 
the numerous blessings which yet surround you." 

" Poisoned all, Matilda !" 

*^ Your husband, your affectionate husband, unkind only 
in one instance of his life ! — if you would see him, Jeannette, 
you would know at least that adoving love was left you." 

*^ Even he, Matilda, is as a dream, — all but forgotten." 

'^ Oh ! say not so ! — And your child, Jeannette ! — ^your 
dear child !" 

«' My child — my once-loved child ! Oh I Matilda, love 
her, cherish her, for to me she is as if she were not." 

Matilda at that time could say no more, for Jeannette 
clasped her to her heart and kissed her as she used to do in 
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ebildbood ; and she could only silently pray for command 
over her own feelings, and for power to do her duty to the 
aufierer by her side. This was indeed difficult ; for it de- 
manded exertion of mind at a moment when, with an ex- 
hausted frame, the very thought of illness or trial to Jeaa- 
nette seemed more than she could bear. 

Matilda had vainly appealed to her sister's affectiona : she 
■trove to revive her sense of duty, and to call into action the 
religious principles to which Jeannette had hitherto heok 
rigidly faithful. 

^^ Is it ever right, ever justifiable, my dear Jeannette, to 
yield to a useless sorrow ?" 

*^ No ! Matilda, not right, not right ! — ^but mmaooidaMe, 
Who that ever really loved another could bear to have them 
even slightly lowered, much less displaced as — Oh I I cannot 
apeak ! — Do not reproach me, Matilda! — but think what a 
void there is within my heart, now that / cannot loce her 
memory P* And Jeannette crossed her hands upon her bo- 
som, and wept so bitterly, that no one could have probed her 
farther without cruelty. 

Her mind was disordered, it might be said with truth, << to 
that worst pitch of all which bears a reasoning show !" for 
every fresh rea5K)ning seemed to give her but deeper anguish, 
and to darken the dishonour that surrounded her. This was 
sometimes betrayed by a softer feeling towards her mother, 
—sometimes by increased tenderness to Matilda ; but never 
for one moment did she evince a wish to see either her hu9» 
band, her father, or her child. When it was proposed to her 
to do so, she would clasp her hands in agony, as if to implore 
her sister on those points to spare her. 

^^ Oh ! my dear Jeannette, do you not know that there if 
One who can uphold and comfort you ?*' 

" I do, Matilda,— I do— but"— 

" But what ?" 

*' Forgive me, Matilda ! but if you had felt this misfortuna 
as I now feel it, you could not speak so tranquilly, — yoa 
would know that even prayer may be uttered by the lip and 
yet be unavailing.'' 

Matilda paused before replying ; and her pale cheek bt* 
came yet paler ere she could utter '< Have I noi felt it?" 

**' Matilda, forgive me. I see you have. — Draw nearer to 
me, my dearest sister ! pardon, pardon me ! I feel your lip 
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upon my cheek, and know that you forgive me. Oh ! may 
Heaven also, and take me to itself before I again distress 
you !" 

It was many minutes before Matilda could command her- 
sdf sufficiently to speak : — for it is a well-known fact*, that 
persons sufiering from morbid feeling recover self possession 
after excitement much sooner than a listener, in whom they 
have created active sympathy. 

When she did speak, it was to tell, in as few words as 
possible, her own brief history, which she hoped might in- 
terest Jeannette and do her good. She concluded thus : — 
*' My destiny was wholly changed by the event which you 
deplore. But, Jeannette, I never ventured to condemn my 
mother ; — I may say, I never loved her less." Jeannette's 
sobs interrupted her ; but when Matilda paused, she said, — 
"Go on, go on !"• 

" I have only this to add, — that there is a strength to the 
poor and desolate, a shadow from the heat, and a refuge 
from the storm ; and that in the most trying moment of my 
life I sought and found them.'* 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

I will despair, and be at enmity 

With cezening Hope : — he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death. 

Richard the Sxoond. 

• 
In most cases of suspense there are snatches of hope that 
give momentary relief, and sometimes vigour to the mind. 
How many days did Lindsay Bathurst hail their appearance, 
and yield to their soothing though brief influence! But 
when a month had passed away, and he found that Jean- 
nette continued inexorable with regard to seeing him, — 
when he heard from Matilda that neither his messages nor 
his letters excited in her any visible emotion, some anger 
mingled with his anxiety, and some mortification with his 
regret. His faith in her love for him had been so trusting, 
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his opinion of its power over her so unlimited and yet to 
eteadfast, that his very soul was overwhelmed with the bit- 
terness of sorrow, when the conviction at length came to 
him, that she did and could live beneath the same roof with 
him and refuse even to see him. 

It was true, she was ill, ill in mind ; but let the jealousy 
of afiection be once aroused (not the jealousy of another^ 
which is a separate and wholly different passion), there are 
few modes of justification that will medicine it again to 
sleep. His mind was made up of discordant elements, which 
left him doubtful, at all moments, how to act. He was 
ready to make any sacrifice that could at all compensate for 
the precipitancy and unkindness of his conduct ; but at the 
same time he would not have been unwilling that Jeannette 
should know how wrong, how unforgiving, and unaffectionate 
he now considered her ! 

Sometimes he thought it would be wiser and better to 
break through this unnatural state of things at once, and 
insist upon an interview. He even pictured to himself Jean- 
nette^s joy and thankfulness to him for doing so; but be 
knew that at no very distant time she would a^ain be a 
mother, and common humanity forbade his exposing her to 
any farther agitation. This circumstance was naturally a 
considerable aggravation of his remorse. He felt that not 
only had his conduct been unadvised and cruel, but that it 
would appear to others worse than it really was. And this, 
to himy was a greater increase of punishment than under any 
circumstances it ought to have been* 

He one day said, ^' What if I should for a time leave 
her ! would not the wish to see me, when she considered it 
not possible, sometimes come across her heart? — or would 
she still remain thus dreadfully indifferent and impassive ?*' 

The project seemed feasible, and the proposal was made 
through Matilda, that Lindsay should for a time leave hii 
home. It was hoped that the bare idea of his doing so 
would rouse Jeannette's dormant affections, and lead her to 
oppose it But the proposition affected her in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Jeannette considered it a proof of the 
deep wound Lindsay's pride had received in hearing of the 
conduct of her mother. She did not at the time betray what 
was passing in her mind ; but Matilda could divine, by the 
fixedness of her look and the abstraction of her manoefr 
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that some powerful feeling was called into action and pre- 
dominating over her mind and heart. Matilda was sorry to 
observe it, and feared it presaged ill. Yet there was much 
ef tenderness and soilness in her voice as she asked, << Does 
he wish it ?" 

^^ I think he does, my dear Jeannette, provided you persist 
in not seeing him." 

^< Oh ! Matilda, that is not the reason." 

*^ Believe me, yes." 

^ Matilda, you are deceived, and Lindsay is himself de*- 
ceived if he for one moment thinks this. Should I, would 
you, would any one, leave creatures they love for such an 
idle reason ? Matilda, it is a subterfuge — but it is well — 

" You have only to say, Jeannette, that you wish it other 
wise, and I am certain Lindsay will forego this intention. 

** No, never, never, — now he must go. I wished it be- 
fore — I told him so. I am thankful, most thankful, that I fbh 
so powerfully^ and instinctively said to him, * We part !'— - 
But— but— " 

Her quivering lip betrayed a strong inward struggle with 
her feelings ; yet her eye gleamed with a still stronger de* 
termination to conquer it. She clenched her hands convul- 
sively, and drew in a very long breath, as to Matflda's gentle 
inquiry of " What would you say, my love ?" she replied, in 
the desperate tone of a newly acquired energy, 

*^ That I will see my husband before he goes. 

Matilda exclaimed, in uncontrolled joyfulness, '^ When* 
oh! when?" 

^^ Now, Matilda, on the instant !^' 

Matilda hoped all things from the interview, because she 
was ignorant of what was passing in her sister's heart. She 
saw that her affections were more fully in play than they had 
been for a long time past, and she knew not that this activity, 
born of pain and wretchedness, could only be deadened by 
stupor or subside into despair. In Jeannette's mind the 
miserable idea had arisen that Lindsay repented of his union 
with her. And perhaps if it were possible to give to any of 
the sad sensations of the human heart the bad eminence of 
precedency, it would be to that which springs from the sus- 
picion that the tie which bound us to an adored being is felt 
by him who twined it as a gallfao^ chain. Yet this was the 
Vol. L— 16 
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feeling that now occupied Jeannetle's heart, only that with 
her the bitter doubt had instantly changed to conviction. 

^^ I shall see him — I shall see him," she repeated aiechani« 
cally : ^' he shall be free as air-^free as I can make him : — 
the chain shall not fret because it may never be broken — 
that I will take from him and keep, keep — yes, till I die !'* 

It was in this excited state of mind she saw her husband ; 
but her excitement was so deep-rooted as to impart to her 
manner tranquillity rather than emotion, for it gave her men- 
tal power. She took no notice of Lindsay's pale and altered 
looks, possibly because her heart was too full for observa- 
tion. She herself at this moment was not looking ill. Her 
mind was too full of life for hSr countenance to betray in- 
disposition. All perhaps have observed the superiority in 
this respect of moral influences over physical. In Jean- 
nette now it was fully illustrated, and Lindsay was hurt to 
see that she looked well. There was a glow on her cheek, 
and a lustre in her eye, that made her beauty appear almost 
supernatural. The effect was probably heightened to him 
by his not having seen her for four long and nuserable 
weeks. He sighed deeply, and from the union of many 
painful feelings, as he approached her, and faintly articu- 
lated, 

" My dear Jeannette." 

^< You are come, Lindsay, to bid me farewell. Matilda 
tells me it is your wish to leave me." 

**• Only my conditional wish, Jeannette — y^u cannot sup* 
pose it any other ?" 

*' No. I thoroughly understand your motives — at least, I 
think I do.'* , 

" And you are of opinion that I had better go ?" 

"Yes." 

" That is, you think my absence necessary to the resto- 
ration of your health, — to the tranquillity of your mind ?" 

** It will, I trust, Lindsay, do much for us both." 

" Oh ! Jeannette-*-*think beforehand, what we may both 
suffer in the interim S" 

" I do, I do." * 

'^ Whisper then this one word to me, ^ Remain.* '' 

" Never, Lindsay, — never !" 

<^ Do you then part from me in displeasure ? — I deserve that 
you should do ao-~^but it is not like you to fed it," 
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** Displeasure ! — No — no— I love you, Liudsay I and oh ! 
love me, — love me always, — that I make my parting prayer." 

She threw her arms around her husband, and wept* 
When she regained composure, she added*— ^^ All I ask iff 
that you should leave me.*' 

" WiMit make you better ?" 

" Much— ^much — yes, Lindsay, you must go." 

" My beloved Jeannette, what is it that you feel ?*' 

*' Wretchedness, unremitting wretcheaness — a wailing ot 
my heart within me, like that of an orphan babe for the 
mother it has lost." 

Lindsay's conscience smote him to the quick, and doubled 
the anguish of his remorse. He strove in vain to speak, but 
contrition and humiliation were spread over every feature* 
Her quick eye caught the change in a moment." She seiAd 
his hands impulsively, and bending her knees to the ground* 
exclaimed — " Oh ! forgive me ! I meant not to wound,— 
believe me, that I did not ! It is I only who shoidd feel hum- 
bled, and I do I" 

^ fresh burst of sorrow overcame her as she uttered these 
words, and she lay couched at Lindsay's feet the image of 
desolations^ She looked as she felt, abandoned by happi- 
ness, bereaved of hope. 

Lindsay gently raised her, and placing her on a sofa near 
them, silently watched her till she again grew calm, \ybeii 
she again spoke, it was only to urge yet more imploringly 
that he would leave her. 

Our self-love seldom sleeps long together. Lindsay was 
hurt by the iteration of this one request. It almost inspired 
him with the wish to go, but he made one more effort to in- 
duce her to change her purpose. 

** Nothing,*' he said, " ovghi to separate us." 

^ Oh ! I know nothing might : but yet, Lindsay, we miist 
separate!" 

She spoke with the determination that was inseparable 
from her, when her mind was fully resolved. He saw that 
neither argument nor entreaty would avail to move her. He 
fetched his child, and showering a thousand kisses on her, 
took leave of her in her mother's presence. Jeannette 
looked at them as if by stealth ; but whenever they ap- 
proached her, she moved away as if afraid of the ascendency 
ber child night have over her^ 
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This was the last experiment Lindsay attempted to maker 
and some displeasure was mingled with the melancholy feel« 
ings that came over him as be ordered his travelling chariot 
to be at the door on the following morning. These orders 
were given in the presence of Jeannette ; and Lindsay, as 
he gave them, was not perhaps quite without hope, that even 
then Jeannette would not be able to see him leave her. 

But when the morning came, he found her pale, silent, 
calm, and apparently indifferent. Yet she had stationed 
herself at a window, from which she could see him depart ; 
aud when he impressed one long, fervent kiss on her marble 
brow, a slight tremor ia her frame was perceptible to him ; 
and her arms, which she had raised to embrace him, sank 
suddenly, as if lifeless, by her side. 

Neither of them spoke to the other ; and Matilda was as 
much the interpreter of each, as if they had had no Ian* 
guage in common between them. 

^' You will write to Jeannette by to-night^s post, Lind" 
say V* 

*»OhI surely!" 

** And if you should finally determine to leave England 
for a time, you will return to us once before your depap 
ture?" 

'*-Yes, if Jeannette should wish it?*' 

*^ And you would, you do wish it, Jeannette !" 

Jeannette made no answer, and Matilda continued^^^' Al 
least, you would not oppose it ?" 

^* No, no, I would not oppose it !" — and it seemed a relief 
10 her to have words given her that she could utter. We 
are all glad of similar relief, when silence is a pain, and 
when the thoughts of our hearts will not be broken into 
words. 

It was in indirect communications of this nature, that the 
parting moments of two beings who had been all the world 
to each other, were passed. The interval, distressing, al* 
most insupportable, to all,^ was unnecessarily lengthened (he 
scarcely knew wherefore) by Lindsay. As long as he was 
in that room, and near Jeannette, something like hope clang 
to him. He trusted that some word would be spoken, which 
without the appearance of infirmity of purpose on his part) 
would do away with the necessity of his going at all. And 
when at length he felt that the moment of his departure couhl 
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&% dbfay^d no linger, it was with the melancholy reflection , 
that one feelings ad?erse to confidence, — one cloud (though 
but a passing one) veiling the affections, may raise as strong a 
barrier between heart and heart as distance, time, or deatlu- 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Thoagh the past haunt me as a spirit ; ye^ 
I ask not to forget.— Mrs, Hemans. 

There had been so much suddenness in this hasty and 
fiolent separation, that when Jeannette fkstfelt herself alone,- 
she seemed either to know not what had happened, or not 
to believe it. The tumult of her feeling? had spread a mist 
over her mental perceptions, clothing all things in indistinct- 
ness, as the large tears which slowly and successively arose 
to her eyes dimmed her powers of sight. But by degrees 
those slow tears ceased to come, and the confusion of her 
mind abated. She then, as if fresh strength had been given 
to her memory, recalled with painful exactitude every word 
that had been spoken,-^every emotion that had visited her 
heart Some self-upbraid ings mingled at first with these 
recollections, and " Why did I send him from me ?r— Why 
did I not go with him ?'* were the first words she had power 
to utter. But who may mark, or who explain, the changes 
of the spirit ? In another instant she exclaimed — " He 
should not have left me : I asked him to do so, but he should 
not have done it.^' 

Matilda did not fail to report these words to Lindsay, 
justly concluding that he would consider them as a summons 
to return. He did so : but long before his arrival Jeannette 
had relapsed iiito indifference to all things save her mother. 
Her feelings, all concentrated in one point, were sometimes 
displayed in reproaching the memory of that mother, some- 
times in a bitterness of gtief which surpasses words, and 
occasionally in expressions of affection so tender and moving 
Is to melt the hearts of all who beard her. . 

From the picture which had been to her so great a sourco- 

16*^ 
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of delight, she cut away the face it bad bei^n her jby i^ 
look on, and then wept over the destruction she had caused. 

'* Oh ! my sweet mother ! if you were but living, I could 
forgive and forget all ! I would make Lindsay, I would 
make the world acknowledge that Shame could not encircle 
you, though now she sits upon your grave to mock me !'* 

^* Hush, my dear Jeannette 1" And Matilda's gentle mo* 
nition had at all times power to silence her for the moment. 
But only for a moment. Again and again, in '^ aspirations 
gathered from distress," would she renew her sad and elo- 
quent complainings. Again and again would she make 
Matilda relate, circumstantially, all the facts with which 
she was acquainted of their mother's history, then subtly 
question, and endeavour to refute all that she advanced^ 
Still, she felt it was useless to encourage her own doubts. 
The bare attempt made her fbeV how weak she was- in sag-* 
gesting them, her entire want of power to impart them to 
others, while her sorrow for her mother's shame seemed to 
augment as she exclaimed — ^' Oh ! that I coiild repel the 
calumny— or, if that were denied, Matilda^ that I could but 
feel, and think, and know, that it was untrue ! That I could 
but say to Lindsay, < Lindsay, the world condemns her, but 
she was virtuous — she was good, and deserved my- adoration 
and my love.' " 

Her sufferings, mental and bodily, were concealed as much 
as possible from Mr. Laugham, and before him she never 
alluded to them. 

With her brother^ however, it was different. Hamond 
did not know the cause of her illness, but continued bad 
accounts made him resolve on seeing her. He arrived un-^ 
expectedly and inopportunely. It was one of poor Jean- 
nette's worst days. Her cheek was pale and sunk, and her 
eye glassy, restless, and vacant. Still ^e evinced great joy 
at seeing Hamond, and told him she was glad he wasoome^ 
for that he would understand her*. '^ My malady,*' she said, 
*' has been termed a phenomenon irtthet science i^diseaseSy — 
a paradox in the history of the heart ; but yotc, Hamond^ 
will comprehend all I say and all I suffer." 

And then she poured into her brother's ear her full tale 
of sorrows. She told him her heart had become so insensi-^ 
ble, that all she loved might leave her, or might die, and shft 
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sliould not weep for them. Yet that she had ever a con- 
sciousness about her of having lost something most precious^ 
to her, and without which she could not live in peace. This 
happened, she said, sometimes without her being able tO 
define or recollect what that something was ; but that sud- 
denly it would rush upon her brain like a torrent, and then 
there came with it the bitterness of shame — shame for her 
Biother — shameof herself that she had ever smiled or looked 
innocent before thousands of people who had all known hef 
story. She declared that the thought of this alone would 
eflen crimson her cheek, which would deepen and deepen 
till the sensation beca:me that of living fire. Yet, she said^ 
she did not believe that these things were reaUy felt by her 
as she sometimes imagined they were ; for that heaven had 
in mercy dried up the sluices of her tears — that virtue and 
▼ice, love and hatred, summer's heat or winter's cold, were 
now alike indifferent to her, and that human passions oi^ 
feelings had no more effect upon her in Ward heart, than the 
external elements on her frame. 

Hamond asked to see her child : she answered his request 
by a look of apathy ; but perceiving that it produced a pain- 
ful impression upon him, she quickly added, ^* Yet^ Hamond^ 
I can remember the hour when, if itliad pleased Heaven to 
pour its heaviest calamities upon my head, might I but have 
pressed that child to my bosom, I could have borne them all 
with patience ; ay, and have called myself most blessed. 
Now 1 am changed, my dear Hamond, — ^now she is to me as 
a thing I could destroy. I seem as if I were treading the 
fiery depths of a volcano, and feel that she must bereaflev 
walk in the same hot and unfrequented path-: Ifee^ too^ 
that her hearty my dear Hamond, will one day throb, as mine 
does now, with the recollection of a wo that alters not, and 
cannot die 1 Nay, weep not for me, my brother, for I love 
you not. No : since the day which Lindsay darkened hf 
the sad mention of my mother's shame, I have loved no oney 
not even him" 

Hamond turned abruptly to Jeannette^ as he involuntaril]^ 
exclaimed, " Lindsay !'^ 

^' Yes, it was he who told me ! and there are hours when< 
I feel inclined to believe I could have borne it better. froB)« 
any lips than his ; — but that is imagination." 

^ And whene is Lindsa; now ?!' 
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him, during which it had oflen appeared to me that he waff 
endeavouriDg to avoid my presence. I can well believe 
that there was hostility in my manner, for there was hostility 
in my heart. I thought at that moment as ill of Lindsay 
Bathurst as man can think of man ; but, Matilda, I remem- 
ber nothing that I said till I called him a traitor to his word, 
and an unmanly coward — till I accused him of raking up 
the ashes of the dead as an excuse for abandoning his wifei 
and, doubtless, to hide some aberration of his own. This 
was a conviction, Matilda, to which, without proofs my 
heated imagination had found an easy way. 

*^ I can never forget the look he gave me, or the long 
pause of deep silence by which it was followed. I can now 
wonder that they did not produce a total revulsion in my 
mind ; then they increased the fiery fever of my soul. 

'< Bathurst was the first to speak ; the forbearance of his 
manner, the thorough command he preserved over himself, 
and consequently the superiority which this circumstance 
gave him, were, at that moment, more maddening to me 
than the grossest insult or most contemptuous language 
could possibly have been. 

*^ lie began — ' I presume you are aware that you are the 
only man from whom I would receive the language which 
you have thought proper to use towards me.' 

*^ ^ As yoUf Mr. Bathurst,' I quickly replied, ^ are the 
will/ man to whom it could have been offered.' 

<< On uttering these words I would have lefl him ; and 
made a movement to do so, when, suddenly impeding my 
progress, he exclaimed, but still calmly — 

^^ < Nay, hear me ! you must ! I have been cruel to your 
sister, and I know it ; but it was to prevent her associating 
with the vilest of women. Had I permitted the intimacy 
which I forbade, the world would soon have Sfud that Mrs. 
bathurst was walking in her mother's steps.' 

^^ I have here recorded Bathurst's words, as I am assured 
(and as I believe) they were uttered ; but they fell not thus 
on my ear, Matilda, when they were spoken. All I actually 
heard were — ' your sister' — ' vilest of women' — * Mrs. 
Bathurst walking in her mother's steps.' Were my thoughts 
wandering, or preoccupied, that I heard no more ? or are 
the angry passions fiends^ that, if they find not fitting foodi 
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can create it from whatever faUs before them ? Alas ! I 
know only that m'ne catered for me to my undoing. 

^^ I rushed from the presence of Bathurst, in fear of what 
might be the immediate consequence if I remained ; and to 
pen and send him a challenge were then the work of a 
moment. 

<< To myselff then, Matilda, the measure seemed not only 
inevitable, but meritorious — my motives wholly unambigu- 
ous — the event so far certain, that whether I lived or died, 
it would, I thought, be clear to all that I had done my duty I 
Yes ! these, and such as these, my dear Matilda, were my 
conclusions ! Oh ! what would I not give at this moment to 
recall them ! Truth is against me, and I could almost bribe 
Error to put her to silence. 

*' My first ray of right reason'— my first misgivings of my 
own proceedings — came to my mind, when, after I had fired, 
I saw Bathurst's pistol discharged in the air. The following 
instant he fell. I can never forget that moment, or the 
fearful apprehensions which possessed me, as the bare pos- 
sibility that / might he wrong occurred to me« Matilda, I 
have more than that now ; yes, ever at my heart a shame, 
as if it would stifle me ;. a remorse that will not leave me ; 
or if at intervals it allows me a brief moment of palliation, 
it is but as the bird of prey, who fans his victim with his 
wings, that he may the better draw away its blood. 

" But I ought not so to write to you, Matilda ; I ought 
rather to tell you, that, though Bathurst will not be immedi- 
ately able to travel, he it out of all danger. You will thank 
Heaven for this undeserved blessing for me, and with me, 
and so will my father too : as for Jeannette, I scarcely dare 
to name her, — yet her image very rarely leaves me. From 
the moment Bathurst fell it has pursued me, and I see as 
distinctly as if it were in a dream her eyes perpetually and 
reproachfully fixed on me. How often have I vainly tried 
to avoid that gaze, and the pale melancholy appearance of 
that once blooming face, and closed my eyes as if to shut her 
from my view I How oflen have I said for five minutei 
more will I bear it, and on taking my watch to mark their 
progress fancied that time itself had pansed ! 

*^ But all this is past. Bathurst is out of danger, and I 
lear that I write in an elevation of spirits unbecoming my 
position ; but be assured, Matilda, if I do this, that it will 
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presently pass away* Bathurst does more than forgive me : 
he speaks with unreserved confidence before me, and blames 
himself more severely than even we can do for the misery he 
has brought upon Jeannette. He has resolved on returning 
to his home as soon as he is enabled to travel. Let him do 
this — let him restore Jeannette to the peace of mind of 
which he has deprived her — and I will endeavour to forget 
all that has been blameable jn him, and, what is still more, 
all that it has led to in me. 

^* All feelings inimical to Bathurst are over : he seems to 
me now an altered being ; but whether I shall ever be able 
to accord him my perfect esteem , I know not. I feel grate^ 
ful to him now for not dying. My situation* all painful as I 
feel it to be, is bliss in comparison of what it might have 
been. When my mind reverts to the train of circumstances 
which preceded our late meeting, all blame of him is checked 
by these words, ' If he had died !' — and I tremble to think, 
that though I should have been more unfortunate, infinitely 
more miserable, I should not have been more guilty ! My 
motives, my conduct, all that depended on myself, were pre- 
cisely the same as if the result had been fatal. 1 ought not, 
and 1 do not forget this ; but, Matilda, if I were to say that 
my remorse was equal to what it would have been then, I 
should deceive you. Then^ 1 could have found no pallia- 
tion — now, I say, events that preceded my birth by many 
years paved the way to my conduct of to-day ; and I ask 
fearfully. Have they ended here ? Are they all now wound 
up ? Is it possible for us now to riish forward in our course 
as if they had not been ? — to act independently, or in despite 
of them ? Or, may not other errors, deeper mortifications, 
and more cruel pangs, be yet in store for us ? 
^ ^< Matilda, my own prayer is for an understanding heart \ 
yo\x will tell me I should ask for a resigned one. 

<( ISveryour afiectionate brother, 

<* Hakoot." 

Mr. Langham made few comments on any of the ac- 
counts (and he received many) which reached him of this 
unfortunate transaction. He instantly resolved on going tQ 
}iis son. On parting with Matilda, he made this remark to 
ber : " It is strange, but too true, that as time has overcome 
the less important consequences of my early conductt otherp 
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t>r deeper moment have unexpectedly arisen. In proportion 
fis the world has appeared to forg^et, I have been compelled 
to remember. I once thought, that the regaining a footing 
in society for my daughters was all in ail ! Matilda, you se« 
that it is not so." 

He took no leave of Jeannette, who was now left to the sole 
care and management of her sister. This circumstance in- 
creased the energy of Matilda fifty-fold. The painful thoughts 
that would come to her heart were repelled, the tears that 
would spring to her eyes remained unshed. " I have," she 
said, " now but one care— one duty : may every thought 
and feeling centre there !" She prayed not as she was ae« 
customed to pray, that the beings she best loved might be 
shielded from evil, but for strength to endure whatever might 
await her through them. 

Her prophetic prayer was heard, for not till grief was 
blameless did she indulge in tears. 



CHAPTER LI. 

AH sisters are not to the soul entwined 
By equal bonds — 

She, of whom I speak. 
Is the dear sister of my earliest love. 
In noble, virtuous love to none a second. 

D£ MONTFOET. 

When Jeannette was first informed that her father had 
left his home, she shed some tears, and this looked like a 
return of healthful feeling to her heart ; but they were sue- 
ceeded by a statue-like apathy, and she seemed, in truth, 
what she declared so frequently she was — a being who ha4 
neither interest nor concern in any thing that could befall 
her. 

The period of her confinement was now fast approaching, 
and her medical attendants had always led Matilda to expect 
a favourable change in her complaint when the event should 
take place. Had Jeannette become the mother of a sooy 
their prediction would in all probability have been immedi- 

VoL. 1.-16 
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ately fiilfined ; but when the was told that she bad given birth to 
another daughter, she uttered one shrill and piercing shriek, 
then sank on her pillow in the silence of despair, and mo- 
tioned her infant from her sight. During her illness she had 
dwelt only on the sufferings of woman. Her sensibility 
through her life, actively alive to every species of distress, 
bad by restriction to this only subject become morbid and 
extreme. Her opinions had silently but firmly established 
themselves, uncomhated and unsuspected, because she bad 
never spoken but of her individual sorrows. In tlie mean 
time, to her mental vision, woman appeared, from the cradle 
to the grave, a persecuted, injured, and oppressed being. 
She scarcely admitted of exceptions, as she pronounced, that 
to be woman was to be miserable. She considered her a 
creature that might be trifled with or adored, oppressed, de- 
serted, trampled on at the will of man — the betrayer remain- 
ing unpunished, the betrayed not only unpitied, but contemned 
-^one for whom the machinations of the world at large were 
for ever spreading snares, and at the same time preparing a 
worse than Draco code of laws for her punishment if she fell 
into them ; not indeed punishing her deviations with death, 
but decreeing, what seemed to Jeannette^s imagination a far 
heavier judgment, fetters of shame to herself and her inno- 
cent children for ever. 

She considered her own case painfully and unanswerably 
illustrative of the doctrine she had laid down ; and it may 
be almost said that m proportion to the unspotted delicacy of 
her own pure mind, was her indignation at what she called 
the injustice of the world. The love of her mother was so 
deeply engrafted on her heart, that though she at times looked 
upon her as the cause of all her wo, she was at others in 
danger of removing the landi ark between right and wrong 
in paliiStion of her errors. 

It was the influence of such thoughts that, in conjunction 
with the disease from which she suflered, had rendered the 
light of her eldest child insupportable to her ; and she had 
mistaken this effect of her anxious and foreseeing love for 
dislike. In the overstrained state of her mind, it had appeared 
to her, that by indulging mercy for her mother, she unfitted 
herself for the guidance of her child. If at intervals she had 
cherished any one fixed and settled hope with regard to this 
world, it was, that she might leave a brother and protector 
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to her helpless little girl. When, then, the frnstration of thte 
secret hope was announced to her, it gave her a pang so 
deep, so full of anguish, that it seemed as if sorrow had 
hitherto only played around her, now for the fihit time to enter 
into her souU 

But this pang, though deep and painful, was possibly 
beneficial to her mind. She sank into long and unbroken 
slumbers. ; and when she awoke, Matilda remarked that the 
tone of her voice was changed. She took k'atilda's hand, 
kissed her cheek as she bent over her, wept healthful tears, 
and asked for both her children. <' Yes, mark me, Matilda^ 
both : — the one I once so loved, but have so cruelly neg- 
lected ; and the other, whom as long as my life is spared, I 
hope to love as I ought.'* 

None but such as have, like Matilda, experienced what it 
is to be suddenly raised from despair to hope, can perhaps 
imagine the gladness of heart which these few words of 
right-mindedness gave her. The scream of Jeannette, that 
told of changed affections and overshadowed intellect, still 
echoed in her ears ; she had hung over her during her long 
sleep, scarcely knowing whether she now even wished that 
she should live. In the agony of her spirit she had once 
mentally said, '^ Better that she should die ?" 

She hastened herself to fetch the children, and in the spsee 
of a few seconds, the little Matilda was placed in her 
motber^s arms. Jeannette pressed her first-born to her 
bosom, and wept in silence over her. But ** as a long- parted 
mother from her child,*' fast as her gushing tears came to h^ 
eyes, she ^^ smiled in weeping." Her little girl, young as she 
was, appeared sensible of this restoration to her love ; fbr, 
as she threw her arms round her mother's neck, a tear was 
visible in her infant eye, and the glow of her innocent and 
healthful cheek for a moment lessened. Jeannette only spoke 
to ask for her child of yesterday. Amid the kisses that she 
lavished and the tears that she shed, she seemed, until it 
was placed within her arms, to be afraid of injustice in her- 
self. It was not till her babe was also near her, that her 
heart found the language of maternal love ; that she could 
give voice to thought, and with her arms encircling both her 
children, call them her dearest, sweetest blessings. 

But it were endless to dwell on the caresses, the tender 
expressions of an affectionate mother, who felt that her heart 
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bad been weaned for a season from its duties and affectionff* 
As endless would be thejletail of the self- reproaches of an 
upright mind, on the first perception of its own misguidance, 
appearing as it then must a wilful error. Jeannette's malady^ 
extraordinary in its termination as in its progress, had sub- 
aided, if not disappeared, as abruptly as has been stated. 
The disorder of her nerves which had occasioned the tempo- 
rary derangement of her mind, appeared to have been ahke 
excited and banished by means of her afiections. The sting 
of grief remained, but the disease that had sharpened it was 
gone. Her feelings might be justly compared to those of 
an exile returning to his home, who no longer finds the 
beings there who made that home his load-star. 

Her mother, once so rich a gem in her memory, was 
utterly changed ; it seemed as if the casket of her thoughts 
had been broken open — its richest jewel stolen, and the 
place it held usurped by the false glare of some clumsy 
imitation. She upbraided herself cruelly and ceaselessly for 
her harsh condemnation of her mother, and for her inexora- 
ble firmness with regard to Lindsay. She appeared all at 
once to become sensible of the sorrow and anxiety she must 
have caused to all connected with her. She only once pro- 
nounced her husband's name, and then with tremor. A long 
pause followed her doing so, for she had no power left to 
speak of him, and she said, ^ To-morrow I will write to him> 
and tell him all." 

But on the morrow and many succeeding days, her weak- 
ness was too great for the least exertion. " She must be 
kept quiet," repeated her medical attendants, and with 
stronger emphasis at every visit ^^ She is kept quiet," re- 
plied her nurses. All but Matilda : she felt and knew that 
as Jeannette lay to outward appearance composed and silent, 
every feeling within her was as a sword wearing away its 
scabbard. 

Tbesame misgiving appeared to rise almost simultaneously 
in the mind of Jeannette ; for she never addre9sed her sister, 
except to ask her to pray with her and for her, or on the 
subject of her children's future welfare. She asked indeed 
when she might expect to see her husband, her father, and 
her brother, and Matilda wisely named a more distant day 
than she actually expected them. 

** Promise me» Matilda*" she would sometimes say, ^' hat» 
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if I live, or if I die, as you have loved their mother, so jotk 
will love my children." 

^* Through life, my beloved Jeannette, they must ever be 
the dearest objects both of my care and love.'' 

*^ Teach them to love one another, if indeed it can be 
taught, as we have done — then, should sorrow be the lot of 
either, she will feel, as I do now, what it is to have such a 
sister by her side!'' 

Matilda could not answer ; she could not even implore 
Jeannette to be tranquil. She could only inwardly pray for 
power to keep for a time all sofl and subduing emotions from 
her heart 



CHAPTER LIL 

Tet, was there lig^ht around her brow, 

A holiness in those dark eyes. 
Which 8howM« though wandering earthward now, 

Her spirit^s home was in the skies. 
Tes ! for a spirit, pure as hers. 
Is always pure, even while it em ; 
As sunshine, broken in the rill. 
Though turn'd astray, is sunshine still. — Mooax. 

Matilda, in the summons she sent to Lindsay, bad 
endeavoured equally to guard against creating too much 
alarm in his mind, or making his return of too little moment* 
What useless, — what unnecessary precautions! On such 
occasions there can be no medium. Where the affections 
are concerned, terror is as soon and as fully excited by the 
zephyr as by the whirlwind. 

In the then state of his health, it was scarcely safe for him 
to undertake a long journey : but this he heeded not. Ha* 
mond had the pain of knowing this, of travelling with hiro» 
and of witnessing all the wild disorder of his mind. He 
could only compare it to that fabled spot in which the princi- 
ples of things are said to be heaped confusedly together. 

On their arrival at Dover, they unexpectedly found them- 
selves in the same hotel with Mr. Langhami wboee health bad 

16» 
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prefented his proceeding further. Lindsay had often shrank 
in imagination from the idea of encountering Mr. Langham. 

And Hamond was full of fear of his father's condemna- 
tion. But new the apprehensions of both were lost in a 
greater fear. Both indeed experienced the embarrassment 
of shame in the presence of Mr. Langham ; but one touch 
of sorrow had created such perfect union between them^ 
that their quarrel could not well be alluded to. 

Hamond suggested that Lindsay should write either to 
Jeannette or Matilda, to announce his approach. He obeyed 
with the docility of a child. In a few hours he followed 
his letter, leaving. Hamond to travel more slowly with his 
fiither. 

Jeannette^s impatience to see Lindsay had increased 
hourly from the period that she first expected him. On the 
arrival of his letter, which Matilda took to her, she ex- 
claimed, '* Does he not then come ? — Oh, Matilda, I cannot, 
cannot bear it I" 

*^ Ue does come, dear Jeannette ! Let me read your let- 
ter to you." But she would not resign it. Supported by 
Matilda's arm she read the following brief epistle from her 
husband. 

*^ My sweet and adored Jeannette ! — In a few hours I 
shall be near you — with you ! Oh, how could I ever leave 
you! It is for this I shall implore your forgiveness. We 
once read togetlier, tlut if there were a book that truly re- 
vealed the nature of sorrow, man would fear to open it : — 
Jeannelte, my heart is now that dreadful volume, and it must 
be read by you, that you may forgive me, and give me back 
your love." 

" Give hack /-r- Oh, Matilda ! was it ever then not his ? 
Never, never ! Let him know thai — let higa ever believe 
that, though my life should not be spareil for me to say so. 
But, oh, may God delay my summons till then — only tUl 
then! My sister, pray for me — keep me, keep me calm!" 
Matilda did all she could to compose her ; but the eager 
expectation of Jeannette — her impatient hope, baffled all 
endeavour. " Give me," she said, ^' pens and paper, that I 
may record the thoughts and feelings which are now shoot- 
ing through my heart and brain !" 

She had only time to write a few blotted sentences, when 
the sound of rapidly approaching wheeb was heard^ 
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*<Seebini — meet him, Matilda!" she exclaimed, <'but 
keep him not one instant from mc !" — Her request was need- 
less ; in a few seconds her husband was by her side. 

Pale, weary, exhausted, his worst apprehensions more than 
confirmed, Lindsay could not speak. Heavy and insupport- 
able misery surrounded him, from which he was conscious 
there could be no escape. Happily for himself, he wept. 

Jean net te, on the contrary, was at first all joyful ness ; and 
this contrast in their feelings made Lindsay's sorrow the 
greater. *^ Blessed, blessed," she said, as she leaned her 
head upon his bosom, ** to see you once again !" 

" Oh, my Jeannette I" 

The sound of his voice, always music to her ear, drew 
tears from her eyes, — but they were tears of rapture, and 
she said — *^ Speak to me again." 

He strove to do ja, but sufifocating grief impeded his ut- 
terance, and sobs came forth instead of words. 

'* Oh, my dear Lindsay, weep not for me, for I am happy 
now P' — But as she pronounced these words, the remem- 
brance that her days, perhaps hours, on earth were few, ap- 
peared to come back to her mind, for she paused long before 
she repeated : — "Yes, I am happy now : — and Lindsay, dear 
LindsMy, hear me ! 1 am happy now, because 1 have turned 
to Gorj for support, for pardon, and for peace. O that I had 
done so sooner ! — that I had submitted instead of repining ! 
There was my error, Lindsay — let it not be yours !" 

" 1 submit, my Jeannette, to every thing ; except- 

" Except nothing, my beloved Lindsay ! — it may not be. 
But it is ever thus : we are ready at all hours to bear ev Ty 
thin^T except that which is inflicted. But, oh my poor 
Lindsay ! I feel and know that you have much to bear with 1 
JVIay He who grants me strength now to speak, enable you 
to bear it I" 

" Forgive me, Jeannette ! — let me but once bear you say 
that you love me and forgive me !" 

" Forgive you, Lindsay I — Love you ! O that you could 
but read my dying heart ! Full even to overflowing «if all 
that would seem to overcome death, it makes me feel even 
at this hour as if, while near you, I could never die." 

^^Live, my Jeannette, live — 'tis all I ask of you— -of 
Heaven !" 

Lindsay spoke in the very madness of despair. Jean- 
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nette looked piteoudy and imploringly towards him, and 
calmly said — ^* Let me see my children !" 

When they were brought to her, she smiled on and kissed 
them ; and it might be seen that some admiration of 
them mingled with other deeper feelings. It was also eri- 
dent that she struggled to oyercome the powerful emotions 
which were arising within her. She caressed her children 
with all the warmth of a young and lo?ing mother. It was 
long before she spoke, and when she did, it was in a lower 
and more melancholy tone than she had yet assumed. 

<^ They are, alas ! too young to remember me : but you, 
Lindsay — you, Matilda, will speak to them of me. You 
will not only love and cherish them, but yon will create an 
image of me in their hearts." 

She bowed her head over her little Matilda, and when the 
child was removed from her, her hairaps found steeped in 
her mother's tears. Jeannette said faintly— .'* Take them 
from me; I must see them no more t" — then, burying her 
face in her pillow, she remained many minutes without 
speaking, and unspoken to, for none dared break the so- 
lemnity of that silence. 

The nature of her thoughts could not have been mistaken 
if no words had escaped her ; but she said aloud, aAer a 
short pause, " God, who has witnessed and aided this awftd 
struggle, will hereafter give me compensation. In heaven 
I^haUstiU be their mother. Shall I not 1— Shall I not?** 
And her tears burst wildly forth as she threw her arms round 
Lindsay, exclaiming : ** Let me not, in this fearful hour, be 
guilty of presumptuous sins !'* 

Her appeal inspired Lindsay with temporary confidence 
to speak and to console. — ^* Through all eternity, 'my blesssd 
girl, we and they shall be united !'* 

The reply tranquillized her instantly, and in a few mo- 
ments addressing both her husband and sister, she said 
smiling: — ^^ There is no inquisition in the grave how 
long we have lived :" — and soon after sank into a gentle and 
what appeared to be a refreshing slumber. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

— — Methoaght thatlhadpassM 

The bitterness of death 

Without the agony. — ^Montgomeat. 

On awaking, Jeannette said (o her sister : '^^ Matilda, I 
have hdd a beautiful dream. 1 thought I saw my parents in 
the abodes of the blessed ; that they advanced to meet me, 
and, pointing to a seat which they had quitted, intimated that 
they would place me between them. Still, I advanced re- 
luctantly, and with an imperfect consciousness that my father 
was still an inhabitant of this world, I turned towards the 
earth, which, in remembrance of something I have read, I 
called my earth. Then I felt my hands gently pressed, and 
heard voices saying, that in heaven there was compensation 
for tears, and that my children, and all I loved, would soon 
join me. When I heard the latter words, a thrilling doubt 
shot like an arrow through my heart. I was as sensible of 
that pain as if I had been awake. But it lasted not long. 
Unseen hands swiftly conveyed me to a spot where a sun- 
dial was surrounded by roses ; and as the shadow of the sun 
passed over it, other voices told me, that long years of suf- 
fering and sorrow here, were there but as an instant ; that 
before the emancipated spirit had leisure to pause, the wide 
portals of the tomb were again thrown open, and it was re- 
united to the beings over whom in thought it had hovered. 
— Matilda ! it was a dream of beauty!" 

^< The natural result, my dear Jeannette, of your previous 
train of thinking.*.' 

But Jeannette shook her head in denial of this suggestion : 
she believed it to be, she said, the immediate forerunner of 
her death. She devoted a short time to prayer before she 
suffered Lindsay to be summoned to her side. In the mean 
time, Mr. Langham and her brother had arrived. She beg- 
ged to be allowed to see them ; but either from being una- 
ble, or from the wish to remain perfectly calm, she made no 
attempt to speak. She gazed on all who surrounded her 
with looks of gratitude, love, and resignation. She seemed 
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tilently to implore them net to repine, and to endeavoui io 
convince them of her own internal happiness by her un- 
moved tranquillity. If a tear started into her eyes, it ap- 
peared to spring from sympathy with them. The tDoUing 
for death must ever be mournful and appalling — the thoughts 
and feelings which were then thronging round the hearts of 
the spectators, will not admit of description, or even defini- 
tion. But, once felt, they are never forgotten. 

Jeannette remained thus tranquil, thus surrounded, as 
long as life was granted. When at length she died, she 
passed into eternity with a countenance so beautifully serene, 
that Matilda and Lindsay who had held her bands to the 
last, might have asked, — ''Does death or sleep possess 
her ?'* — But they did not ; the ebbing pulse had ceased its 
alow and indistinct vibrations ; the warm flood of life, so 
long perceptible to the lips that pressed her brow^ had ceased 
to flow : the fatal truth could not be disputed. It was first 
made known to Mr. Langham and Hamond by the shriek of 
despair which broke from Matilda. With what mingled 
affection and anguish did this hitherto gentle and resigned, 
but now bewildered girl, weep over the remains of this be- 
loved sister I 

But we may not altempt to depict this agonising scene. 
Lindsay, Matilda, Mr. Langham, — all had their respective 
portions of heavy sorrow. Jf^annette had been idolized by 
all, and the grief of all was severe, but the grief of all was 
different. 

Matilda felt as young hearts feel when the blight of deso- 
lation first comes upon them. Blame not her tears of bitter 
agony ! censure not the depth of her despair ! She yields 
to nature, but consolation is at hand. The seeds of immor- 
tal hope which Christian faith scatters over the darkness of 
the tomb, in the first monients of anguished sorrow, putforth 
no promise. We think of the dead that they are deadf not 
** that they rise.** That hope of the believer breaks not on 
the soul till the first tempest of grief I^as passed away. 
Happily there come hours for gentler tears, and the influ- 
ence of religious hope. Then do those who grieve turn 
with confidence for consolation to Him who baa said,— 
*< Blessed are they that mourn." 

END OF VOL. I, 
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